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PREFACE. 



To the Sons and Daughter of Portamouth soattered thtonghout the 
Union, and to those who are resident at home, is respectfully insorihed this 
effort to put in permananfc form some of the varied incidents which have 
given interest to the local history of our ancient town. 

These Rambles, gathered from the recollections and traditiona of our 
old citiaena, from our town records and from documentary sources, are not 
only wanderings from street to street, from the river to the forest, from 
the ball room to the cemetery — but are necessarily ramhiings from the 
regular chronological order of history. The main object being to collect 
the incidents of unwritten history, there have beea but few extracts taken 
from Adams's " Annals of Portamouth," which is a valuable chronicle of 
evanta in our early town history. The Eambles were not originally written 
for the purpose of making a book, hut to interest the readers of the Porta- 
moatli Journal from week to week, and were usually published on the 
week on which they were written, generally without any serial connection. 

In complying with the request to give these sketches in book form, a re- 
vision has been made, and new incidenta and several new Eambles have 
been added. While historical accuracy has been aimed at, it would not 
be surprising if we have made some errors, or been misled by some wrong 
traditions. 

One object of these Eambles has been so to connect incidents and locali- 
iies, that as we pass the streets we may at the turn of almost every corner 
he reminded of some early historical event. If some of these incidents 
appear trivial, we have only to say that it is not the prominent Sguras 
only in a picture that give it intersst — the background touches and the 
little details of the dress are as essential for effect as the profile of the 
countenance. 

Portsmouth, N. H., May 1, 1859. 
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PEEFACB TO SECOND EDITION. 



Tee author of the "Kamhles" paaaeS away Aug. 4, 1868. In preparing 
this second editioa for ths preas, the oorrootioaa snggeskd by him have 
bafln carefully mads, and with a view tc changing as little~Sa poBsible tho 
original oast of the stories. This edition is therefore presented to the pub- 
lic very nearly as it originally came from the pen of the " Rambler," 
as doubtlesa moat of its readers willprefer to receive it. 

Lewis W. Esews'IEb. 

PoetstpIOUIH, July 1, 1813. 
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Nrtsmotttl) Jkftcl)f5. 



For more than a century after Columbus had discovered 
America, the nobie Piscataqua wae unvlsited and un- 
known. The first rambler on its shores, of whom we 
can find any record, was Martin Pring, who, in 1603, 
came here with a ship of fifty tons and thirty men, and a 
bark of twenty-six tone and thirteen men. This small 
fleet was fitted out under the patronage of the mayor, 
aldermen and merchants of the opulent English city of 
Bristol, to prosecute the discovery of the northern parts 
of Virginia. The flag-ship was called the Speedwell, and 
the bark the Discoverer. They first touched at some of 
the islands near the entrance of Penobscot Bay, then 
visitod the mouths of the Saco, Kennebunk, and York 
rivers, which Pring says they found "to pierce not far 
into the land." They next proceeded to the Piscataqua, 
which Pring calls the westernmost and best river, and 
he explored it ten or twelve miles into the interior. 

This visit to our harbor was made in the pleasant 
month of June, when the landscape wore its freshest 
aspect. "We may easily imagine the Speedwell anchored 
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10 RAMBLES ABOUT POETSMOUTH. 

in the lower harbor, while the Discoverer, not much 
larger than one of our pleasure sloop-boats, receives on 
board the adventurous Pring, who, aided by sturdy oars- 
men, carefully and slowly ascends the river, — now and 
then sounding its unuaual depth and calculating upon 
the safety of the navigation. They look with some fear 
as they approach the Narrows — but that point safely 
passed, and a broader basin opening, they begin to 
admire the "goodly groves and woods," as Pring terms 
thorn. The bold shores on either side invite them to 
land, now on this point, then on that, — sometimes mak- 
ing a short excursion on an island, and then a more 
extended one on the main land, — wending their course 
now in a grove where hundreds of ships instead of trees 
are in future time to spring up — and then pursuing their 
way through a forest where wild beasts are prowling, 
which in after years is to give place to graded streets, 
lined by well-designed places of business, dwellings and 
public edifices. Timber which was then standing in that 
forest may even now be found in some of our old struc- 
tures — while, solitary and alone, yet stands one venerable 
oak, under the shadow of which perhaps Pring passed in 
this first ramble about Portsmouth, — that old oak which 
afterwards became an ornament ia the large garden of 
John Tufton Mason , the heir of the grantee of the State, 
and in its green old age is still the cherished heritage of 
his descendants. 

The party have not yet discovered the main object of 
their pursuit, nor do they find a red man in the present 
site of Portsmouth, although the embers of extinguished 
fires were frequently visible, showing the spots where 
they had encamped earlier in the Spring. June was tiie 
season when fish were plenty at the fails, higher up the 
rivers, and thither they had then probably gone. We 
may imaghie Pring and his company again entering the 
Discoverer at the Spring, and proceeding further up the 
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river. Tliey pass the Pulpit, and, encouraged by fbe 
great depth of water, proceed on, until spread before 
them, in all its quiet beauty, lay the placid vfatera of 
Great Bay. Again they land and rove through the 
forest, scrutinizing every tree ; but among them all not 
a Sassafras can be found — that valued tree whose medical 
virtues in that age were regarded as the elixir of life. 
Thus again disappointed, they seek the mouth of the 
harbor, and the Speedwell and Discoverer depart for a 
more southern excursion. This was the close of the first 
ramble by foreigners on the Piacataqua. The Speedwell, 
or a vessel of about the same size beai-ing the same 
name, seventeen years after, received on board the 
Plymouth Pilgrims, but proved unseaworthy, and her 
passengers were transferred to the ever-blooming May- 
flower. 

Eleven years roll on before we find mention of another 
excursion on the Piscataqua. The next visitor was one 
whose adventures form an important chapter in English 
as well as American history. The name of John Smith 
was no myth in the seventeenth century. He was a man 
of great daring, energy and perseverance. His own 
account of hia romantic adventures among the Turks, 
shows him well fitted for the severe trials ho was destined 
to pass through as a pioneer in America, and evinced in 
him that firmness so coolly displayed before Powhatan 
in Virginia, when he was providentially rescued from 
death by the noble conduct of the Indian girl, not yet in 
her teens, whose generous devotion, in view of its great 
results, radiates, as a star, in the firmament of history, 
the name of Pocahontas, 

It was in 1614, that Captain John Smith, with two 
vessels, arrived at Monbegan, on the coast of Maine, and 
while his men were engaged in fishing, he with eight of 
hia company in one of his boats, ranged the coaat from 
Penobscot Bay to Cape Cod. He was the discoverer of 
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12 RAMBLES ABOUT PORTSMOUTH. 

the Isles of Shoals, which so pleased hini that ho gave 
them the name of Smith's Isles — a name which they 
should still retain, to bold in remembrance one for whoae 
valuable services in the early settlement of the country 
no pecuniary reward was bestowed. Smith drew the 
first map of our coaat, and, on presenting it to Pnnce 
Charles, with a request that he would give the country a 
name, it was for the first time by him called New-Eng- 
land. On this map, Smith gave to the locality of Ports- 
mouth the name of Hull; to Kittery and York he gave 
the name of Boston. 

The exalted opinion Smith had of the wild country he 
was exploring, and his conceptions of its high destiny, as 
exhibited in the poetic address, reflecting his own ideas, 
made to him on his return to England,* warrant us in 
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VISION OE THE FUTURE. Id 

the supposition that his visit to the Piacataqua aided in 
the formation of his favorable opinions. We may easily 
imagine him, after visiting the gi'oiip of islands to which 
he gave his own name, tracing his way towards our coast, 
marking the outlines of Agameticiis, nearing the outer 
harbor, and proceeding up the deep-channeled river to 
what he called " a safe harbor with a rocky shore," To 
his keen perception might then have arisen visions of the 
future — for his was the pioneer's life, and hia joy was in 
opening those fields which others were to cultivate and 
develop, and to contemplate the results the hidden fu- 
ture might produce. Had some vision then passed before 
him, unrolling as in a moving panorama the history of 
succeeding centuries, how impatiently would he have 
looked upon the slow growth of this locality I For nine 
years the green forest which extended back from Straw- 
berry Bank would continue to grow, and the river to 
flow, undisturbed, before the erection of the first frame 
house near the entrance of the hai'bor. And after the 
completion of Mason Hall, eight more years transpire 
before another like structure, the " Great House," is seen 
rising neap the river at the Bank, As the scene pro- 
gresses, he discerns matters of interest more rapidly 
increasing, and there is an evident awakening to future 
prosperity. The year 1631 now opens, and Smith sees a 
numerous company begin to locate in this new land of 
promise. Log cabins are now constructed, salt works 
put in operation, and the saw-mill, then a new invention, 
cuts the forests into forms for civilized use. The pano- 
rama moves on — the White Mountains, or "Crystal 
Hills," are now, in 1632, fii-st visited by the white man, 
and the internal resources of the State are be^nning to 
be developed. He sees, too, rebellion among the ten- 
antry. A banner is unfurled on the picture, and its 
inscription is "freedom and independence." The stew- 
ards at the plantation, in 1639, enter on the business of 
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14 RAMBLES ABOUT POBTSMOUTir. 

dividing the gooda and eattle of tlie Mason estate among 
themselves, and take posaeaaion of the buildinga and land, 
claiming the aoil aa the right of those who cultivate it. 
And he might now, in 1644, see another evidence in 
favor of the inscription on that banner, in the decision 
of the local court that African slavery could not here be 
tolerated. There is a darker shadow now passing before 
his mental vision — the fanaticism of witchcraft swaying 
the better judgments of the colonists, Now on the bor- 
ders of the Piscataqua he sees rise the residence of the 
first royal governor sent into !N"ew-EngIand— he sees the 
young nation eventually maturing, and the first evidence 
of rebellious prowess manifested in the capture by the 
colonists of the royal castle " William & Mary" at the 
harbor's mouth — he sees building on the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and floating in its waters, the first line-of- 
battle ship New-England produces. — But the scenes 
are too numerous and the panorama passes too fast for 
us to trace them. Smith might have looked upon them 
with deep interest, until there came a display of ships 
without sails, plying in the river, stemming its rapid 
current — carriages on land running without horses — in- 
visible lettera passing from place to place on wires. Sur- 
prised that such vagaries should enter his brain. Smith 
looks upon the whole as a fancy sketch, and awakes from 
his reverie. He now turns from our harbor, passes 
again his adopted isles, — and we have no record that he 
ever returned. 

Smith being the intimate friend of Fernando Gorges, 
it waa probably on Smith's representation that the La- 
conia Company made selection of the banks of Piscataqua 
for their plantation. John Smith died in London, in 
1631, at the age of 52. Although he had given many 
years' labor, and had spent hve hundred pounds in the 
service of Virginia and "New England, he complained in 
his latter days that in America he had not a foot of land 
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EARLY SCENERY, 15 

— what he had discovered had been shared among those 
who only knew the lands by his description. His mem- 
ory should be held in esteem by a nation for whom he 
had a fatherly eare, when it was in its earliest infancy. 

The early scenery of the Piscataqua waa happily ad- 
verted to in the centennial oration of Mr. Haven, in 1823. 
"Two hundred years ago, the place on which we stand 
was an uncultivated forest. The rough and vigorous 
soil was still covered with the stately trees, which had 
been, for ages, intermingling their branches and deepen- 
ing the shade. The river, which now bears on its bright 
and pure waters the treasures of distant climates, and 
whose rapid current is stemmed and vexed by the arts 
and enterprise of man, then only rippled against the 
rocks, and reflected back the wild and grotesque thickets 
which overhung its banks. The mountain, which now 
swells on our left and rises its verdant side ' shade above 
shade,' was then almost concealed by the lofty growth 
which covered the intervening plains. Behind us, a deep 
morass, extending across to the northern creek, almost 
enclosed the little ' Bank,' which is now the seat of so 
much life and industry. It was then a wild and tangled 
thicket, interspersed with venerable trees and moss-grown 
rocks, and presenting, here and there, a sunny space 
covered with the blossoms and early fruit of the little 
plant, that gave it its name." 

In the following apostrophe to the Piscataqua, another 
writer presents some idea of the scenes of early days. 
The reference to Ohio arises from some discoveries there 
made which tend to show a higher state of civilization 
in the early days of the aborigines. 

ThroiiBh bow nuuij rolling egea Wlca the piae and oak ami maple 

In tboir grandeur and BtiU beauty Then was beard tba rippling eddios 

Swept their Querent to tho aea \ Of lHa glftnoing biroli oanoo ; 

Thou bMl seen the tangled wild wood, Whan the wild beasB, uomoleated, 

Tbon heal echoed the wim war-whoop And the heaver built his dwelling 
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EAMBLE II. 



of M. CliamplaiTL at Odioi-ne's Point-tKo Maiioi- 
.use Erected-Gorges and Mnson-Einigi-ants- 
! Great Houeo-Stock of the Plantotioii-EeUoe- 



Ak hour's walk from Market Square, over Sagamore 
bridge, will find ua on the seacoast at Odiorne's point — 
apeoinsula on which there is a slight eminence, a few 
rods from the sea, which affords a good view of the ocean 
and of the neighboring country. It is said that in 1605, 
a French vessel touched at this point, where Champlain 
met with a small company of Indians, to whom he made 
presents of knives, &c., and from them obtained infor- 
mation of the coast. The Indians, with charcoal, marked 
out the coast as far as they knew it — delineating the en- 
trance of the Merrimac impeded by sand bars, and 
making the first disclosure of the existence of that river. 

Odiorne's point was the spot selected by the Laeonia 
Company for the site of the first building erected on the 
grant. The first settlers were sent from England by the 
Company in 1623, " to found a plantation on Piseataqua 
river, to cultivate the vine, discover mines, carry on the 
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fisheries, and trade with the natives." The month in 
which they arrived is supposed to he May, and under the 
direction of David Thompson, the Manor house, or Mar- 
son's Hall as afterwards eailed, was erected for the Com- 
pany. There is no record of the vessel hy which they 
came, or any sketch left to give us an idea of what sort 
of house was built. As the materials of many of the early 
houses were brought from England, it is probable that in 
the liberal provision made for the plantation, those of tliis 
house were also. The Manor house was a little north of 
the hillock, which was between it and the ocean, — and on 
that elevation there was a small fort built, to protect from 
savage incursions. Fishing being one of the objects of 
the settlement, salt works were early erected in connec- 
tion with the establishment. 

A few rods south-west of the fort at Odiome's Point 
they erected their fish flakes, which gave the name of 
Flake Hill to the knoll, which is still retained. During 
the first few years of the existence of the colony, remarks 
Potter, the people suffered every hardship, and not being 
acchmated, many of them were carried off by disease. 
The graves of such are still to be seen a few rods north 
of the site of the fort, and it is worthy of remark, that 
the moss-covered cobble stones at the head and foot of 
the graves, stili remain as placed by mourners of two 
hundred and thirty years since, while a walnut and a 
pear tree, each of immense size, and possibly of equal 
age with our State, stand like sturdy sentinels, extending 
their ancient arms over the sleepers below. Evidence is 
now apparent that a smith's shop was erected near the 
house. There were between three and four thousand 
acres regarded as attached to this branch of the planta- 
tion. The provisions of the grant were ample for carry- 
ing out the idea of the proprietors, which was to establish 
a Manor here agreeably to the English custom — ^the oc- 
cupants of the laud to be held as tenants by the propri- 
etors of the soil. 
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The mo3t interested and active men of the La{ 
Company were Fernando Gorges and John Mason. In 
1634, these gentlemen became owners of the grant, and 
Gorges disposed of his right in New-Hampshire to Mason, 
also his right to the. saw-mills at iNewichewannock (the 
Berwick lower falls). Gorges held bis possession in Maine, 
and founded there the first city in New-England, called 
Gorgiana. The city form of government was observed for 
only two years, when the Mayor, Thomas Gorges, returned 
to England'. A laxity of morals being manifest, and the 
citizens being few, there being no clergymen nor schools, 
the city form of government was abandoned, and its place 
the quiet town of York has ever since supplied. 

Although Mason never visited his possessions, he took 
a deep interest in his Manor, and in 1631 sent about eighty 
emigrants to locate here and act as stewards, agents, 
workmen and servants. Among the men were many 
whose surnames are yet familiar with us. Neal, Gibbons, 
Oamocks, Raymond, Williams, Vaugban, Warnerton, 
Joeelyn, Norton and Lane were his stewards ; Kenald Fer- 
nald was the surgeon ; there were forty-eight others of 
various occupations, and twenty-two women. Among 
the forty-eight men were the following names; Goe, 
Cooper, Chadborn, Matthews, Rand, Johnson, Ellins, 
Baldwin, Spencer, Furrel, Herd, Chatherton, Crowther, 
Williams, Knight, Sherborn, Goddard, Withers, Canney, 
Symonds, Peverly, Seavey, Langstaff, Berry, Wall, Wal- 
ford, Brakin, Moore, Beal, James, Jones, Ault, Newt, 
and Bracket. 

In 1631, the " Great House" was built by Humphrey 
Chadborn, about three miles up the Piscataqua from Ma- 
eon's Hall. Its location was on our present Water street, 
on the south-east corner of Court street. It was from 
this point, over Church hill and further north, that there 
was a large growth of strawberries near the bank of the 
river, which circumstance, for thirty years from the first 
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settlement up to 1653, gave wliat is dow tlie compact part 
of Portsmouth, the name of Strawberry Bank. 

The Great House, which waa also a part of Masou'a 
property, was the second house reported to have been 
built here, although the circumstance that a fort waa early 
erected on the eastern part of Great Island goes to show 
that probably there were some fishermen's cots on that 
island at the time. 

To the Great House there were attached about a 
thousand acres of land, consisting of marsh, meadow, 
planting and pasture grounds, and much of it under im- 
provement. The bounds of this farm cannot now be accu- 
rately defined; it probably extended over a large portion 
of the present compact part of the city, taking in the 
whole peninsula between the ponds, and extending west 
and north of them. An old document shows that Straw- 
berry Bank was the planting ground and pasture of the 
Great House. 

In 1632, Mason imported a large breed of yellow cat- 
tle from Denmark. "We find that in 1635, there were 
twenty-four cows and thirty-four other neat cattle, nine- 
ty-two sheep, twenty-seven goats, sixty-four hogs> and 
twenty-one horaes and colts on the plantation. The im- 
ported cattle increased so well that, thirteen years after, 
one of Mason's unfaithful stewai-ds drove a hundred of 
them to Boston and the vicinity, where he sold them on 
hie own account for about twenty pounds a head. Some 
of this stock is yet to be found in this vicinity. 

While we are rambling about the Manor, the Great 
House, and the Saw-mill establishment, which compose 
the three divisions of the Mason plantation, we will look 
in upon their stores, a schedule of which, made in July, 
1635, at the time of Mason's death, is before us. We 
find them not only provided with food in abundance, 
but also with ample means of defence. For use in their 
little forts were furnished some articles of armament 
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sueli as their descendants now rarely see. Here are 
twenty-two arquebusses, capable of carrying a three-ounce 
ball, and cocked with a wheel ; three sakers, two cham- 
bers, and four other pieces of ordnance called muvtherers; 
here, too, are four muskets, forty-sis fowling pieces, 
twelve pistols, sixty-one swords and belts ; and to make 
the guns effective, thirteen barrels of gunpowder, and 
about a thousand pounds of bullets and shot. For 
music, here are two drums for the training days, — while 
no less than fifteen hautboys and "soft recorders" are 
provided to cheer the emigrants in their solitude. Look- 
ing into their store-house, we find 220 bushels of corn 
and meal, 20 bushels of oatmeal, 15 barrels of malt, 29 
barrels of peas, 610 pounds of sugar, 512 pounds of 
tobacco, 6 pipes of wine and 2 of hrandy. Tea and 
coffee were then unknown, and chocolate had not come 
into use. So if we stop at the Great House, or at the 
Hall, for refreshments, we must put up with an Indian 
cake, pea porridge, a flagon of ale, and after whiffing a 
Butch pipe, a cup of wine. It is very doubtful whether 
we can be accommodated with any crockery or glass ware 
from which to partake our treat, for the twelve hundred 
and seventy-six utensils made of wrought pewter, which 
they possessed, would seem enough to supply every use 
to which crockery might be appropriated. We must be 
careful to keep good hours — for in the whole establish- 
ment can be found but about fifteen pounds of candles. 

The Great House was occupied up to 1644 by Thomas 
■Warnerton, who was an assistant to Gov. Williams, 
(officers appointed by Mason.) In 1644, "Warnerton 
seized upon some of the arms and ammunition of which 
we have just given an account, as well as on some other 
goods belonging to the estate of Mason, shipped them 
to Port Eoyal and accompanied them. Soon after he 
had disposed of his cargo, he fell in a rencontre with 
some of the inhabitanta. Sampson Lane then became 
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the occupant of tho Great Hoiiae, and continued there 
until 1640, when it paased into the poaaession and occu- 
pancy of Eiehard Cutt, who occupied it till his death, in 
1676. The Great House then went into the posaesBion 
of his brother President John Outt, (if not hefore owned 
by him,) for we find in 1680 the President, by his will, 
gives the house to his son Samuel. The house was then 
probably in a dilapidated condition, — for in 1685 it is 
recorded that tJie house had fallen down, and the riiina 
were then visible. 

Coh John Tufton Mason, of the fifth generation from 
the original grantee, John Mason, to whom Ms estate 
descended, lived in Portsmouth, on Vaughn street, more 
than a century ago. That hoaae will be visited in a fu- 
ture ramble. 

The only relics of the articles brought over by the 
company of 1631 in our knowledge, are two of the 
chairs brought over by Dr. Renald Fernald, which have 
probably been inmates of Mason Hall. One is now in 
the possession of A. U. H. Fernald, Esq., a descendant 
of the sixth generation. It is a handsome chair of the 
Elizabethan age, and has been carefully handed down 
from generation to generation. The other chair is at the 
residence of John L. Hayes, Esq., in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

We have no knowledge of the exact time when the 
old garrison houses in Portsmouth were built; but within 
a century there was a garrison house at the head of Jacob 
Sheafe's wharf on Water street, another near the man- 
sion of the late Alexander Ladd, on Market street, prob- 
ably the residence of President John Cutt, and a third 
was the Eussell house near the Ferryways, ' These were 
probably some of the first houses built on the Bank, 
after the erection of the Great House. 

In former times it is not unlikely that at high tides 
the Bank was nearly, if not quit-e, an island. Before any 
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bridges were erected at the entrances of the North sind 
South ponds, the tide rose mneh higher in those ponds 
than it has since. That the water from the North pond 
has flowed through Hanover, Vaughn and Congi-eas 
streets to where the stone stable now stands in Fleet 
street, is very evident; for recently there has been dug 
in Fleet sti-eet, at the depth of four feet, the swai'd of a 
Bait marsh, in good preservation, — showing that in for- 
mer times the salt water had flowed there. It is also 
said that the marshes of the South Mill pond have ex- 
tended into Court street. If so, the water has doubtless, 
in former ages, flowed between the North and South 
ponds; as it has also from Puddle dock to the South 
pond, over Pleasant street; thus inaldng one island of 
what was formerly called "Pickering's Neck," and 
another of "the Bank," 



KAMBLE m. 



Hubbiira's SketclL of the caj-ly Bettlenieiits. 

For thirty years from the first settlement, we might 
roam throngh forests without leaving the present limits 
of the thickly settled part of Portsmouth. The growth 
of the colony was slow, the Great Island portion being 
more rapid than at the Bank. In 1653 there were hut 
fifty or sixty families in the limits of what now comprises 
Portsmouth, Newcastle, Eye, G-reenland and Newington. 

In May of that year the inhabitants petitioned the 
General Court of Massachusetts for a definite township, 
and the privilege of taking the name of Portsmouth, 
As this petition, obtained by Rev. Dr. Burroughs from 
the file in the early documents in Massachusetts, has not 
been placed in our town records or annals, we give it 
here, verbatim, for preservation. 
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"To the hon'd Gtea'l Court at Bostoo, this present 
month of May 1653. The humble petition of the In- 
hab'tB of the Towne at present called Strabery Banke, 
showeth. That whereas your petitioners petitioned to 
the last Gen'i Court to grant to the P. Inhab'ts, a com- 
petent portion of land to make ua a townahip, whereby 
we may be enabled to subsist and be useful to the church 
and Oommon'th. Our desire ia, that this honor'd Court 
will be pleased to show their favor and good will towards 
ns, and willingness to accommodate ns to the uttermost. 
And for that pnrpoee have desired the honor'd Capt. 
"Wiggins to bi-inge his pattent to this present Court. 
Kow it may please this hon'd Court to take our case into 
consideration ; and to consider of our extreme necessities, 
first in respect of the number of tamilies, which are be- 
tween 50 and 60, of w'ch some are constrained to remove 
from want of land to accommodate them with their 
stocks — secondly the qualitiea of the land wee live upon 
is soe badd, its incredible to beleeve except those who 
have seen it— thirdly the place being settled a plantation, 
the first of any in theae parts, and our willingnesse in 
submitting to yr government — fourthly, that all the 
neighbouring plantations about us, w'ch were settled 
since wee, have their townshipps settled and bounded ; 
onely we as yet have none — fifthly, that whereas there is 
much benefit by saw mills in other townes in this river 
and adjacent townea there is none in this town but onely 
one, w'ch was never perfected nor like to bee. We 
humbly intreat his honor'd Court to take into theire view 
this neeke of land w'ch we live upon ; w'ch nature itselfe 
hath bounded with the maine aea and river, as may be 
seene by the draft of the river, w'ch was presented to the 
last Gen'l Court, and now presented againe by our depu- 
tie, w'ch necke of land is farre less than any neighboringe 
tovme about us. The desire of yr humble petit'rs is, that 
this hon'd Court would grant us the necke of land, be- 
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ginning in the great bay at a place called Cotterill's de- 
light, 8oe runninge to the sea according to the former 
petition. And wher'eas the name of this plantation att 
present being Strabery Baake, accidentally soe called, by 
reason of a banke where etraberriea was found in this 
place, now we humbly desire to have it called Ports- 
mouth, being a name most suitable for this place, it be- 
ing the river's mouth, and good as any in this land, and 
your petit'rs shall humbly pray. 

" Brian Pendleton, Rich. Gutt and 
" Ebnald Pbrsald, Samuel Haines, 
"John Shbrbbourk, In behalf of the rest." 

On this petition it was first proposed to postpone " be- 
cause of Mr. Mason's claim on the land," afterwards 
granted 28 May, 1653, allowed to be called Portsmouth, 
" and the line of the township of Portsmouth to reach 
from the sea by Hampton lyne to Wynnacot river, leav- 
ing the propriet'rs to their just right." 

In 1652 the records of the Bank were copied, suppress- 
ing all the selectmen regarded not worth preserving, thus 
deprivingnsofmany of the early incidents of local history. 

Hubbard, the early Kew-England historian, quaintly 
says of the slow settlement of North America, " this post- 
humous birth of time, is as to its nativity of the same 
standing with her two elder sisters Peru and Mexico, yet 
was suffered to lie in its swadling-clothes one whole cen- 
tury of years, nature having promised no such dowry of 
rich mines of silver and gold to them that would espouse 
her for their own, as she did unto the other two, which 
possibly was the reason why she was not so hastily pos- 
sessed by her first discoverers, nor yet so early courted 
by any of the Princes of Europe." In 1676, Hubbard 
remarks, " All or most of the towns and plantations are 
seated upon and near some river greater or lesser, whose 
e principally improved for driving of saw-mills, 
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those late inventions, so useful for destruction of wood 
and timber, specially of iir trees, which do so abound in 
those coasts ; that there is scarce a river or creek in those 
parts that hath not some of those engines erected upon 
them. The upper branches of the famous river Piacata- 
qua, being also imployed all of them that way, namely. 
Sturgeon Creeke, Salmon Falls, IlTewechewannick, Quee- 
checho, Oyster River, Swamscot, Greenland, Lamprey- 
Eele river, together with the towns of Exeter and Dover, 
seated upon or near some of the main branches thereof, 
whose principal trade is in deale boards, cut by those 
saw-mills, since their rift timber is near all consumed. 
On each side of that brave navigable river of Piscataqua 
down towards the mouth of it, are seated, on the north 
side the town of Kittery, (a long scattering plantation 
made up of several hamlets,) on the south side the town 
of Portsmouth, to which belongs the great island, lying 
in the mouth of the said river, a place of considerable 
trade these late years, the which together with Strawberry 
Bank, the upper part of the said town of Portsmouth, are 
the magazine, and chief, or only place of- commerce and 
trade at the plantations, hetwixt it and Oasco bay." 



RA.MBtE IV. 



Although in 1631 eighty emigrants came into the 
colony, yet twenty-six years after, the citizens of Ports- 
mouth over twenty-one years of age, and females unmar- 
ried ov^r eighteen, numbered scarcely a hundred. 

At a town meeting held by the Selectmen January 13, 
1660, a penalty of five shillings for every tree was im- 
posed upon any inhabitant, for cutting timber or any 
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other wood from off the town common, except for their 
own building, fencing or firewood. 

Robert Elliot, John Lewis, Mr. Fryer and Goodman 
Mussell were fined £10 each for building on or appropri- 
ating portions of the town commons to their own use, 
without orders, license, or town grant, in genera!, or Se- 
lectmen in particular. Subsequently the fine of Good- 
man Mussell was remitted, and the lands illegally taken 
conveyed to him by the Selectmen. 

"At a general town meeting, held February 3, 1660, tlioae 
gentlemen the town had chosen to consider of the plans and 
proportions unto whom land ought to be given, presenting the 
town with what they had done therein, the whicli when the 
town had considered and debated, there were some of the old 
planters made a motion to have 600 acres of land distributed 
among them, and others of a shorter standing to have a lesser 
proportion of land added over and above to them, gave occasion 
to the following votes : 

Voted, That the old planters should have sis hundred acres 
of land distributed among them, three hundred acres whereof 
is rendered up by Capt. Pendleton, Mr. John and Kichard 
Cutt, out of their proportion of three hundred acres, to make 
the sum aforesaid to be out of ths town's land. And further- 
more it was voted that the above six hundred acres should be to 
relieve those that stand in need, together with the old planters. 

Voted, That they are to distribute the six hundred acres men- 
tioned in the former vote, shall uot exceed above fifty acres to 
any man, William Seavey and John Bickering were added tp 
the committee to distribute the land among the inhabitants." 

The Selectmen were prohibited from granting any 
more of the town's lands, until the lands are distributed 
and a vote of the town again renews their power of mak- 
ing grants, and it was voted that all owners of lands be 
at equal charge for defending the same, according to 
their proportions. 
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The following is the report of the committee appoint- 
ed to proportion the land among the inhabitants. 

" Whereas, at a general towiie meeting held by the inhabi- 
tants of Portsmouth the 22d of January, 1660, it was agreed 
npon for tbe distribution of their lands undisposed and uot yet 
granted, that there should be a distribution thereof, be made up 
to such of the inhabitants as hitherto have had little or none 
given them in some proportion to those that have already lands 
granted to them. And for an equal proeeeding therein did 
then and there choose us whose names are underwritten, for to 
consider the persons and proportions unto whom thfe said lands 
should be divided and distributed, which said persons then 
chosen have considered accordingly with reference unto both, 
and for a more just and equal way of proceeding, according to 
the premises, have drawn up and concluded upon these propo- 
sitions following : 

1st. That all such as were reputed inhabitants and free com- 
yuers unto the year 1657, (when at a town meeting held the 
24th of February, the town looked at and respected after-comers 
under another consideration,) are the pereons unto whom right 
of land belongs in this distribution. 

2d. That all sons as are of the age of 21 years and upwards 
have right to land in this distribution, and further that all sons 
that are married, although under the age of 21 years, as like 
right as those aforesaid. 

Sd. That all daughters of those mentioned in the first propo- 
sition, whether married or unmarried at the age of 18 years 
and upwai-ds, are capable of and ought to have a proportion in 
this distribution. 



Tnia FBBSONS TO HAVE LAND AND PROPORTIONS 



mi\K,n Puddlngton 



EatHrt UtuBoU 



Jno. Pflttridge 

ili. SIOUBT 

irlst'cJotie 
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Sarab Fsrnald 



Ui. Masoi 
Tto. Tern 



The proportions abovesai 
noe land had been 

above the proporti 



aid are made to every inhabitant as if 
cm at all, and all such aa have 
e aforesaid by former town grant, 
such are to possess the same still, and must not expect further 
enlargement, as none is to be taken from them, and all those 
that have not yet had the abovesaid proportions such are to 
have the proportions aforesaid. 

The 2d column contains the addition of acres given to every 
one against whose names they be sett, according to the discre- 
tion of those appointed for the distribution of the 600 acres of 
land aa per the town's order, 

Capt. Pendleton, Mr. John Cutt and Mr. Richard Cntt's full 
proportions are entered above as they were before they rendered 
back 100 acres apiece to be distributed, which are to be taken 
when the land is laid out to them." 

Signed by Brian Pendleton, Hiehard Cutt, E"atli'l 
Drake, Philip Lewis, Eliaa Stillmau, Wm. Seavey, Joliu 
Pickering. 

The above distribution covers not quite five thousand 
acres. The land was in the limits of what now makes up 
Portsmouth, Great Island, Eye, Newington and Green- 
land. 
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EAMBLE V. 



The Cutt Fairiib John, -the First President of New 

Hampshire— tlie Estates of John, and Riohai-d— their 
"WUls— Murder of Ursula.— Pco-iriden-tial Escape of 
the "Waldron Fainily. 

Among the settlers in this vicinity previous to 1646, 
were three iDrothera from Wales, Jolin, Robert and Rich- 
ard Cutt. (Their descendants bear the name of Cutta.) 
John settled at the Bank, and acquired much wealth from 
mercantile pursuits. Eichard at first carried on the fish- 
eries at the Shoals, and then removed to this place. 
Kobert, after a short residence at Barbadoee, located on 
Great Island. He afterwards went to Kitterj, where he 
carried oh ship building. 

In 1679, when New-Hampshire was separated from 
Massachusetts, the king appointed John Cutt as President. 
The royal charter then given was the only one ever 
granted to New-Hampshire. The first general assembly 
held in the State was convened by President Oatt in 
Portsmouth, on the 16th of March the next year. Ports- 
mouth, Dover and Hampton sent each three representa- 
tives, and Exeter two. These were aU the towns in the 
State. The whole number of voters in the four towns 
was 209. 

On Green street, a few rods south of the railroad track,, 
is an enclosure of fifty feet square, walled with brick, 
where repose the remains of John Cutt, the first Presi- 
dent of New Hampshire, and his family. It will be seen 
by the last ramble that he and his brother Eichard were 
the largest landholders in Portsmouth in 1660. They 
owned the principal portion of what is now the compact 
part of Portsmouth. At that time, the inhabitants prin- 
cipally resided in the vicinity of the " Great House," on 
Water street. In all other parts between the ponds were 
only about a dozen dwellings, and as many warehouses, 
half of which belonged to these two brothers. Richard 
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Cutt'a residence was at the " Great House." President 
John Cutts's mansion was situated on the spot near the 
C. & P. Kailroad wharf, now occupied by the stone store 
of Joshua Brooks & Co. That of Capt. Samuel Cutts 
(whose son Edward had his mansion in the large house 
on Christian Shore, now James W. Emery's) was next 
south of the family seat of the late Alexander Ladd, on 
Market street. A well discovered beneath the street in 
thati vicinity in 1858, probably belonged to his house 
before the street was made public. 

The following last Will of Richard Cutt, made 1675, 
the year before his death, and the aecompanjing Will of 
President John Cutt, made in 1680, exhibit the way in 
which a large portion of the compact part of Portsmouth 
was parcelled out a century before the Revolution : 

WILL OF EICHAKD CUTT. 

" I, Richard Cutt, of Portsmouth, iu Piscataqua, beiug iu per- 
fect memory and good health, yet considering that man's life is 
short and his end oftentimes sudden, and not knowing how the 
Lord may deal with me, I thought meet, as becomes a Christian 
man, to set my house in order before my death, and do there- 
fore make and appoint this my last will and testament, thereby 
revoking all wills by [me] formally made. 

Imp. — I commit my soul into the hands of God that gave it 
through Christ Jesus, who I hope hath redeemed it, and believe 
that he is able to keep what I have committed to him untill 
that day, I allso committ my body to a decent buriall in the 
earth, in hope of a joyful resurrection. My worldly estate I 
dispose of as followeth ; 

First. — I give and bequeath unto my beloved wife, Elenor 
Cutt, my now dwelling house, with the bake house, brew house, 
barn, and all houseing thereunto belonging ; with the log ware 
house and whai-fing, my stone ware house only excepted ; togeth- 
er with my garden, orchard, and all the land in fence in the 
home field, adjoining to my house; as alko my corn mill, with 
my house and barn up at the creek, n'ith all the upland 
and meadow thereunto belonging, so far as liome, unto the land 
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■which I bought of Huglibertus Mattone, excepting the tanyard 
and building thereunto belonging and the land on that side of 
tlie floom. All which premises before mentioned, except what 
is excepted, I will shall bo in the hands and to the use and 
behoof of my dearly beloved wife, aforesaid, during her natural 
life. And, after her death, I give and bequeath my whole es- 
tate, aforesaid, unto my grandson, Cutt Vaughan, with all the 
privileges and appurtanances thereunto belonging, to be to 
hina and his heirs forever ; and it shall come into his hands att 
the age of twenty-one years. But if he die before that age, then 
I give it to the next heir, male ; and if there be no heii-s, male, 
then to the next heir that shall survive. Furthermore, I give 
unto my said wife, all my plate, brass, pewter, iron, beding 
utensils belonging to the houses together with all my stock of 
cattle, to be absolutely at her disposal, when and to whome and 
where she pleases — ^and the five Negro servants. 

2d. I give to my daughter Margaret Vaughan, my stone 
ware house, and that part of the woodfield joining unto that 
which was John Pickrins, and reaching home to Wm. Hart's on 
the west, with my brother, Juo. Cutt, on the west, the way that 
goes to the Creek on the north, and Christopher Jose on the 
east, together with the tanyard, houseing and the stock therein, 
and the little field on the south of the floom ; always excepting 
and reserving the highway as it is now to the farm and to the 
other mill, which is to be kept free for the use of the mill and 
the house by it. All which I give to my daughter Margaret 
and her children, K they fail, then to my daughter Bridget 
and heirs after the decease of my said daughter Margaret. 

3d. Unto my beloved daughter Bridget and her heirs for 
ever, I give the remainder of the field commonly called the 
grate field, to say all besides what is already given to her and 
her husband, and already sould to several persons, to be to her 
and her heirs for ever, with all the privileges and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging. I give allso unto my daughter Bridget, 
that part of the wood field on the south of the highway up to 
the Creek, as it is now fenced. The other part, between the 
highway and the Creek, her mother sliall have the liberty to 
use during her natural life, and that part allso shall be Bridget's 
after her mother's decease. Likewise I give Bridget, my land 
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th 1 g 1 t t tl t wl h was Capt. Pendleton's, 

b gtlrtytl i'l 51 tn the river, and so back 
th wl I d pth h 1 1 1 f id shall be Bridget's and 
h r-h rsf Ifhdwtht heirs, then it shall fall to 

thh fl istMgtftr the decease of my said 

1 ght B dg t 

4tli I g y "\\ 11 m V ughan, my land on the 

It t I 1 d b ght t M M ad that acre given me by 

th t h h w-is 1 d t th n acre of Mr. Fryers. I 

li him tw h 1 d p d out of my estate, and all 

my h t tl I 1 f Sh 1 on Star Island ; together 

w th tl t t t b th t k d d bts that is in partnership 
wthhmth I Idh t tisfled therewith upon the 

tfjt hp tlgb twixt us tbere. If he be 

t t fi 1 th th t h 1 1 d to be souid and the estate 
th 1 ed d th 1 1 t 1 given him out of my other 

t t wL t mi up. And I do by these 

[ tfi bl my AV 11 m \ ighan, not to expect any 
m t f y t t f 1 y anything done for me, at 

Im b Ibd hthhtb already received and is 

above expr^sed. 

5th, I give my well beloved son, Thomas Daniel, two hun- 
dred pounds out of my estate. 

6th. Furthermore, I give to my grandson Cutt Vaughan, 
one hundred pound. 

7th. I give to my grandchild, Elenor Vaughan, that house 
and land I bought of Mr. Mattoon, with that part of my land 
that comes from the Pulpit, the whole breadth of Mattoon's 
land, till it comes to my brother, John Cutt's land on the 
north, together with two hundred pounds, the legacies to be 
paid in money or equivalent. 

8th. I give to my grandchild, Mary Vaughan, two hun- 
dred pounds in money, and the hundred and fifty acres of land 
and the meadow belonging to it, as I bought of Edward Hilton, 
as appears by bill of sale of Jno. Wegewood. 

9th, Further, I will that what remains of my twenty pounds 
per annum subscribed to the college for myself and sons, be 
carefully discharged hy my executors, 

10th. i give to my brother Jno. Cutt ten pound to bie him 
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mourning and ten pound to liis wire and five pound to each of 
his children. 

11th. I give to my sister Ann Shipway ten pound to bie 
mourning and five pound to my brother Shipway and five 
pound to his son Jno, Shipway. 

12th. I give to my brother Robert Cutt'a wid'r five pounds, 
and to each of his children five pound, as allso do I forgive the 
debt due on the book. 

13th. I give Mr. Joshua Moody tliirty pound and to his five 
children to say forty shillings to each of them. 

14th, I give to my coz, Jno, Hale and his wife, five pound 
each of them, 

15th, 1 give to the church of Porlamouth ten pound, to bie 
a piece of plate for the use of the church. 

16th. I make my wife Elenor and my two daughters Mar- 
garet and Bridget my esecutors to whom I give the rest of 
my estate as well shipping or what else due to me in any part 
of the world, my debts and legacies paid and what remains to 
be divided in equal thirds between my wife and daughters, I 
make my brother Jno. Cutt, Mr, Joshua Moody, my sou Wil- 
liam Vaughan, and my son Thomas Daniel, my overseers, to see 
this my wiU performed. To the truth or this I have hereunto 
set my hand seal this tenth of May, 1675, Portsmo' in Piscat- 
aqua. 

Per mee, EICH'D CUTT. [l. a.] 

We whose names are under written do attest that Richa d 
Cutt did own this to be his volentary act and deed. 
Jno. Wincall, Jno. Fletcher." 

will op president john cutt. 

" I, John Cutt, being in perfect memory, but crazy and in- 
firm in body thro' many weaknesses by reason of age and oth- 
erwise, do ordain and declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment, hereby revoking all other wills by me formerly made, 

1st. I commit my soul into ye hands of God in Christ Jesus, 
trusting yt it shall be kept by him until that day ; and ray 
body unto a decent buryall in my orchard where I buried my 
wife and children that are deceased. Aud I wiU that there be 
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a wall of lime and stone made about my grave and tlic rest 
there already buried, with room convenient for a burying place 
for the residue of my family relations. 

2d. I give unto my beloved son, John Cutt, my house and 
land wbero I now live, with the orchard, gardens, wbarfing, 
ware-houses and other housing (except what is hereafter except- 
ed, which I give unto my daughter Hanuah,) with aU the priv- 
ileges and appurtenances thereunto belonging, together with 
my wood field lying upon the creek behind my bouse, and ad- 
joining to ye laud of John Hunking ; and all my fresh marsh 
at ye head of the creek next to Richard Coramins's mai-sh, with' 
my share of ye land bought of Major Waldroa and Capt'n 
Liake near Greenland ; as also all the land I bought of Mr. 
Andrew Wiggin, being 160 pole, by ye water side, {more or less, 
according to bill of sale) and three miles back into yo woods, 
toogather with ye marsh or meadow abreast of it, and my ten 
acres of land on ye Grt. island, (excepting out of it what is 
hereafter excepted for my daughter Mary,) and my warehouse 
on Star Island. 

3d. I give unto my beloved son, Samuel Cutt, my house 
commonly called the grt. house, with the orchard and field ad- 
joining, (excepting what is hereafter given to his sister Mary,) 
with all ye privileges thereunto belonging, together with my 
land near ye Pulpit, being 70 pole in breadth, by ye water side, 
and running up ye whole length into ye woods, according to 
the agreement between me and Bro. Richard Cutt, together 
with yt half of William Williams' plantation in Oyster riveri 
which I bought of him ; and ye farm lying near it, which I 
bought of Thos. Doughty, with ye fresh and salt marsh belong- 
ing to it ;, and my land at Spruce Creek, bought of Mr. Morgan 
and his wife and Eph'n Lyuu, being 160 acres more or less, and 
yt part which is mine of ye house and land yfc wae Mr. Corbett, 
lying at Kittery Point ; and my one acre of land lying on ye 
Great island, with ye warehouse on Smutty Nose island ; aa 
also a parcel of land purchased of Rich'd Abbott, lying near 
Mr. Wiison's at Newichawonit. 

4th. I give unto my beloved daughter, Hannah Cutt, my 
new ware-house, with ye wharfiog belonging to it, ye land and 
wharfe so far as ye smith's shop, with the smith's shop and so 
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far as ye high way, with half an acre of land out of ye wind- 
mill field, at ye comer next Bro Richard's barn, fronting upon 
ye high way between yt and ye river, to run up ye lane between 
Bro. Richd's land and mine for ye depth of it^ ye front to be so 
wide as yt ye double of ye front shall be in ye length to make 
ye half acre ; and ye little field by William Hart's ; and all, 
my land in ye long reach, to say 50 pole breadth which I had 
at first, with ye addition afterwards laid to it, and ye land I 
had of Ralph Twamlin per execution ; and ye land I had in 
Dover of Phillip Cromwell per execution, which was sometime 
belonging to Joseph Austin, to say eleven acres, with the free 
hold or commonage belonging to it ; as also my farm at Wells, 
both upland and meadow, with ye housing and priviledges be- 
longing thereunto ; and that hundred acres of land which I had 
of Joseph Beard of Dover, lying in or near Cocheco. 

5th. I give to my beloved daughter, Mary Cutt, the little 
field being part of that commonly called ye great field, lying 
next to ye highway going to ye meeting-house, with half an 
acre of land butting upon ye river on ye one side and ye creek 
yt goes up by ye great house on ye other, to take in ye point 
over and above, and so up toward the great house and the riv- 
er ; „and a parcel of land out of that ten acres I gave to my son 
John upon ye Great island, to say that where my frame now 
lies or' formerly did lye, from ye house that w^ Capt'n Pendle- 
ton's to that which was Otho Tuckerman's, and all below ye 
rock and so down to ye river ; and ye land I bought of John 
Alt, and the land I bought of Will'm Williams, lying in ye 
woods at the head of Oyster river ; and the 13 acres at Boyl- 
ing Rock, bought of Jafi'ray Currier ; and fiirther, I will that 
her brother John shall summer two cows for her in his pasture 
at home freely during her natural life, and because her propor- 
tion of land is smaller than what the rest of my children have, 
I will that she shall pay nothing towards what 1 hereafter give 
to her mother out of her proportion of moveables. 

6th. As to the remainder of my estate lying in moneys, plate, 
household goods, wares of any sort, stock, shipping, debts, or 
any estate whatsoever, anywise of right appertaining to me, and 
not already disposed of, I doe dispose of it as followeth, viz : one 
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third part of the whole to my eldest boh, John Cutt, the other 
two-thirds shall be divided into four parts, of which my son 
Samuel Catt shall have the one half, the other half to be equal- 
ly divided between my two daughters, Hannah and Mary Cutt, 
unto eaeh of which daughters I give besides their portion a sil- 
ver plate marked T. S. 

7th. Provided always yt I give and bequeath unto my be- 
loved wife, Ursula Cutt, the full sum of five hundred pounds, 
to be taken out of that portion which I have given to my sons, 
John and Samuel, and to my daughter Hannah, each of them 
to pay their proportions of the said five hundred pounds, ac- 
cording to ye quantity of goods yt falls to their shares when the 
whole is summed up and divided to them, and they shall pay it 
in each species yt they receive their portion in,'^whether money, 
goods, shipping or otherwise, according to ye value of what they 
receive — the moveables to be apprized at price currant. 

Moreover I will that my beloved wife shall have liberty to 
dwell in my house till my son John come to age or marry if she 
continue a widow, whom I request to have respect to my chil- 
dren and bo a mother to them. If my son John marry while 
my wife continues a widow, she shall have ye use of a couple of 
rooms in ye house, such as shall be judged most convenient by 
my executors and overseers together ; and may be comfortable 
for her accommodation, or shoe shall have liberty to build an 
house upon that piece of land which she hath lately taken in as 
an addition to ye orchard, and may therein dwell during her 
widowhood ; and when she leaves it my son John shall have it 
with what is built upon it — or she shall have liberty to dwell in 
ye new warehouse, which shall be fitted up for her till my 
daughter Hannah comes to make use of it ; moreover she shall 
have ye use of that land at ye Pulpit which I have given to my 
sou Samuel, till he come to age, and may improve so much of it 
as shee sees meet, and build upon it if she pleases, and shall 
have ye benefit of it dureing her natural life, and then both ye 
land and all ye improvement and building shall return unto my 
son Samuel Cutt. 

8th. Furthermore, I will that if any of my children die before 
they come to age or marry, the portion I have given them shall 
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be equally divided between those of them yt survive; and if 
any of my children die without issue after marriage, I will yt 
the housing and land I have given them shall goe to the next 
kin ; and with these provisos it is to be understood that I give 
the above mentioned houses and lands to my children and their 
heirs forever — provided also that it is to be judged meet for the 
peopleing of the place to sell any part of the grt. house field into 
bouse lots, and my overseers and exeeu'rs approve of it, may be 
done, and ye money for ye land so sold to redound to the be- 
boofe of the person to whom I have given the. lands ; and if it 
may be done for the good of the whole, I advise that by the 
consent of my exec'rs and overseers, the shipping or part of 
them may be sold as soon as may be. 

9th. For the good of the town where I dwell, I give and be- 
queath one hundred pounds towards the erecting of a free 
school — provided the town shall set it up within seven years 
after my decease. Unto the church in Portsmouth to which I 
belong I give fifteen pounds, and thirty pounds to the poor of 
the town, which said thirty pounds shall be disposed of at the 
direction of my overseers. Unto ye children of my bro. Rob- 
ert Cutt, I give wt. was owing to me from their fether, to be 
equally divided among them, Uoto my cousin John Shipway 
I give ten pounds, and to my servant Bathiah Furber fivety 
shillings. 

10th. Finally, I make my beloved son John and my daugh- 
ter Hannah, execu'rs to this my last will and testament ; and I 
request and appoint my good friends, Mr. Joshua Moody, Mr. 
Richard Martin and Mr. Reuben Hull of Portsm. and Capt. 
Thos. Brattle of Boston, to be my overseers ; and unto ye sd. 
Moody I give as a legacy fivety pounds, and to the other three 
overseers thirty pounds a piece, whom I do earnestly desire to 
be careful for the concerns of my children, and to order mat^ 
tera so for them as may be to their best behoofe and for the 
maintaining and promoting love between them ; and if there 
happen any difierence among my wife and children about the 
interpretation of the will, or about any matter referring to these 
concernments therein, my will is that the partie or parties con- 
cerned shall chuse each of them a man to join with the over- 
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seers for the decision of any sucli controversy ; and wt. ttey or 
the major part of them shall determine I will shall be the final 
issue of any such matter, 

The management of my buriail I leave for the prudence of my 
beloved wife and my overseers ; and do oblige my exec'rs with 
the advice of my overseers to see to the paying of the legacies 
above mentionedj and discharging of all my just debts and 
funeral chains out of my estate. 

In testimony to all and singular ye premises, I set to my 
hand and seal this 6th day of May, in the year 1680 — by the 
premises I mean wt. is written on ye side above and on ye 
other side. JOHN CUTT. [l.. s.] 

We whose names are und'rwritten, saw Mr. John Cutt, Sen'r, 
set his hand and seal to this instrument, and heard him declare 
it to be his last will and testam't, this 6th May, 1680. 

John Fletcher, Sam'l Keais." 

The will contains a codicil, made Jan. 3, 1681, in 
which he says, "upon the consideration of ye grt. wast^ 
ing of my estate by reason of long sickness and other 
bad Providences attending me," he gives his beloved 
wife ^400 instead of £500. 

The eorn-mill at the Creek, to which reference is made 
in the will of Eichard, was near the spot where the stock- 
ing factory was afterwards built. The wind-mill field 
was in front of the present locality of the jail. The 
windmill was on the site now occupied by Mr. Goodall's 
house. The foundation stones remmned undisturbed 
until the erection of that house, in 1851. 

Kichard Cutt died in 1676, within one year after mak- 
ing his will. President John Cutt died in 1681. The 
place in hia orchard where he was buried is the spot 
above referred to on Green street. This family burying 
ground is substantially enclosed by a wall of masonry, 
as directed. 

This ground has a tombstone inscribed to the Presi- 
dent's first wife, Hannah Cutt, wlio died iJ'ov. 19tli, 1674. 
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There is no stone however to tell the resting spot of Pres- 
ident Cutt, or any other of tlie family, although it is prob- 
able that many of the relatives rest there. Among them 
his second wife, the beloved Urania, with whom he ooiild 
not have lived more than five or six years. He provides 
for her in his will, either rooms in hia house, a residence 
in the warehouse, or a farm on the river, as her prfefer- 
ence might dictate. Like a wise woman, after his death 
she preferred an independent residence, and therefore 
took the farm at "the Pulpit," about two or three miles 
up the river on the west side. The spot selected for her 
residence was the farm since owned by Ichabod Bartlett 
and now by Mark H. Wentworth. It is between the 
Freeman farm and that of John N. Sherburne. Here 
the lady of the first President of New Hampshire presided 
over the acres of her domain, and by her industry and 
good taste the beauty of her situation was developed. 
Thirteen years was she thus happily situated. But there 
came at length a day of sad calamity. It was in the sum- 
mer of 1694 — the year when the Indians from the East, 
instigated by the French, had committed many outrages 
on the settlements o the whites. There had been intel- 
ligence of their visit at Dover, but little apprehensions 
were had of a nearer approach to the Bank. Although 
friends had warned her of being in a dangerous position 
at her retired residence, she decided, as it was haying 
time, to do up that important business before leaving 
home ; and while her three haymakers were improving 
a good day to the best advantage. Madam Ursula, with 
her maid at a wash tub or kettle, might be seen between 
the house and the shore, attending to some culinary 
process. " The Indians!" exclaims the lynx-eyed maiden 
—and with a rapidity which could only be produced by 
the terror of their deeds, she flew to a retreat, and soon 
on the shore a mile distant, she takes a skift' and passes 
to the Bank from Freeman's point, for there was no 
bridge then at the mouth of the North mill pond. 
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Here turn a moment from the dreadful scene she left, 
to another feature of Providential preservation, 

Ool. Richard Waldron (the successor of Cutt as Presi- 
dent of !N"ew Hampshire) married President Cutt' a 
daughter Hannah, who, it will be seen, was well provid- 
ed for in his will. In ahout two years, in 1682, she with 
her only son, fourteen months old, were buried in that 
"Orchard" enclosure. Col. Waidron took a second 
wife ; and on this day, with hia wife and infant child, he 
had arranged to visit the Pulpit farm, and enjoy the 
company and hospitality of Aladame Ursula. The boat 
and everything was in readiness, when — how they re- 
gretted the disappointment ! — some friends arrived, and 
the visit was reluctantly abandoned. There were some 
sighs for the scent of new-mown hay — for a taste of the 
strawberries and cream, and for a sight of the flower- 
garden — hut all had to be foregone, and at home they 
must stay. They sit down to dinner, the meal is par- 
taken, and the disappointment is becoming less thought 
of, 

"The Indians! — the Indians!" — exclaims a terrified 
girl, as she hastily enters in her working dress, almost 
exhausted by effort—*' They are all killed ! " 

A visit to the farm proved the intelligence too true. 
The three men in the mowing field had all been shot 
down. Madam Ursula had shared the same fate, and 
their scalps had all heen taken as Indian trophies I The 
savages finding some difficulty in removing the rings 
from her fingers, severed and bore away her hands ! 

Such is a picture, which we have gathered in part from 
history and in part from tradition, of a scene in our early 
local history. The providence which frustrated the in- 
tended visit to the Pulpit, saved three lives at least — that 
infant then preserved was aftei-wards Secretary Waldron, 
so distinguished in our State history. 
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RAMBLE VI. 

The Glebe Lfitid — Its looatioii and ocoupanoy. 

In former timea there waa a stronger alliance between 
church and state than the spirit of repuHieanism now 
countenances. Every man felt as much obligated to pay 
his town tax for the support of a minister, as he now is 
to pay his school tax. It made no difference whether he 
attended church or whether the minister held sentiments 
utterly at variance with his own, the tax for the minis- 
ter's support was to be paid. It thus became a subject 
of municipal policy to make such provision for the min- 
isters as would relieve the public taxes. 

In 1640, only seventeen years after the first settling of 
Portsmouth, Francis Williams, (the governor,) Ambrose 
Gibbins, 'William Jones, Renald Fernald, John Crow- 
ther, Anthony Bracket, Michael Chatterton, Jno. "Wall, 
Robert Puddington, Matthew Coe, Henry Sherburn, 
John Lander, Henry Taler, Jno. Jones, William Berry, 
Jno. Pickering, Jno. Billing, Jno. Wolten, Nicholas Row 
and William Palmer, the principal inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth, made a deed of fifty acres of land in Portsmouth 
for a Glebe, or Parsonage. Three fourths of it was the 
" full tenth part of the fresh marsh lying at the head of 
Strawberry bank ereek," and land adjoining. The other 
fourth part, or twelve acres, was given in a square lot in 
that part of Portsmouth between and including the North 
Church, to the garden of J. K. Pickering on the east, 
thence by the southern bounds of the Court House lot to 
the west garden line of John E. Salter, thence north to 
the garden line east of late Wm. Sheafe's estate, on Con- 
gress street, and east on that street to the North church. 

On this minister's field, of which three acres were then 
enclosed in a pale for a com field, there was at that time 
erected " a parsonage house, with a chapel thereto 
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united." Tbia Iiouae and chapel were on the spot where 
John K. Pickering's house now stands. 

It does not appear that the minister's field waa turned 
to any pnblie account, except the erection of a houaa 
therein ,by Thomas Phipps, probably on the spot where 
the Rogers mansion now stands, and the erection of a 
prison in that vicinity, for some sixty years after 1640, 

In 1705 the inhabitants of Portsmouth residing princi- 
pally at the south and eastern part of the town, looked 
upon the glebe land as our national government does 
upon the western territory — and took precisely the same 
means for inducing settlers. What is now doing in the 
way of pre-emption in the west, was, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, introduced here, as the follow- 
ing copy of a lease given in 1709, to Charles Story, Judge 
of the Admiralty, — fully explains : 

" This Indenture, made the fifth day of September, in the 
year of the reign of our sovereign lady Ann, Queen of Great 
Brittaine, between William Vanghan, Sam'U Penhaliow, John 
Plaisted, William Cotton, Thomas Phipps, Edward Ayers and 
Samuell Weeka of the town of Portsmo. in the province of New 
Hampshire in New England of the one part, and Charles Story 
of the same place, gentJeman, of the other part 

Whereas, that tract of land or pasture in Portsmo. afore s'd, 
comonly called or known by the name of the town field, or 
minister's field, lying att the entrance of the Bank, in which 
field the said Thomas Phipps hath built a house and now dwell- 
eth : was at a public town-meeting the twentieth day of April, 
Anno Dom. 1705, ordered to be laide out into house lotte for 
peopling the town as by the following vote appears, viz. r 

Voted that the minister's field formerly given for the use of 
the ministry, be by consent of Mr. Rogers, our present minis- 
ter, divided ofi" for house lots for peopling the town, and that 
the advantE^ which arises thereby be to the benefit of the min- 
istry. Preserving a conveniency for a Meeting house. Court 
house. Alms house, and Burying place, as the Selectmen for the 
time being, with a comitte chosen for that end may judge 
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most meet for tie town interest, and that each lot consist of 
fifty foot front and eighty foot deep, Soe as to make a square 
of eighty and fifty, and that evry p'son that may incline to 
buy, to agree with the said Selectmen and comitte, who are here- 
by impower'd to give leases for the same, that noe man have 
more than one lott, and the same built upon within three years, 
and every byer to enclose the same att his own proper cost, 
and maintaine the same on his and theire proper accomp't and 
charge forever ; voted that Maj'r William Vaughan, Mr. 
George Jeffrey, John Plaisted, Wm. Cotton and Samuell Pen- 
ballow be of the comitte to joine with the Selectmen for the 
time beinge in disposing of house lotts out of the said minister's 



And wheraa the field above s'd being laid out, and divided 
into house lotts which are number 'd 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. as by a 
plat recorded in the town books of Portsmo. upon file. Refer- 
ence being thereto had will plainly appear. 

Now this Indenture will [here the manuservpt is obliterated] 
consideration of the annual or yearly rent therein expressed, 
and piiTSuiant to the afor^aid vote have demised, granted, sell 
and to farm, let and by these presents doe fully, freely and ab- 
solutely demise, grant, and to farm, let oute the said Charles 
Story for himself, — his heirs, exect'r, administrators or assignes 
one house lott in said field, entered in the said number (10) and 
is fronting upon the northerly side of the said minister's field 
on the — [pblilerated'] of the prison adjoining to the lott of 
Thomas Phipps, Esq. and is fifty-three foot front and seventy- 
five foot deep, holding the same breadth in the back as in the 

To have and to hold the said house lott or lotts of land with 
all priveleidges, beoefitts and appurtenances whatsoever to the 
same belonging or in any wise appertaining unto him the said 
Charles Story — bis heirs, exec'trs, administrators or assignes, 
for and during the full space and term of nine hundred ninetie 
and nine years fully to be compleated and ended, to commence 
from the five and twentyeth day of Marcb last past — yielding 
and paying therefor yearly and every year during the whole 
term and space of nine hundred ninety and nine yeares, eight 
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shillings in money, according to the custom and manner of 
money in lobliierated'] between man and man to be paid upon 
the five and twentyeth day of March— in every yeare during 
the said term, unto Mr. Nathaniel Bodgers, our pr^ent minis- 
ter, during hia continuence in the ministry of this town, or to 
the Selectmen of the said town for the time being or theire 
order for the support of the ministry of this town. And att the 
end and expiration of the said term of nine hundred and ninety 
nine years he the said Charles Story, his heirs, execu'rs, adm'ra 
or assignes shall yield and deliver op peaceable and quiet pos- 
session of the premises unto the Selectmen of the said town of 
Portsmo. for the time being, or to other p'sons that may then be 
appo nted and delegated in their room to manage that coneerne. 
And f rtl er the 'laid Charles Story doth hereby for himselfe, 
his he rs exec tors and assignes, covenant and i^ee that he, 
they or some of them shall from time to time during the term 
afores d at h s and theire owne proper coat and charges; stone 
in tl e sa d i use lott or lotta of land ; and shall also within 
those years bu Id a house upon the same. In witness whereof 
the p rt es atoresa d to these presents interchangeably have sett 
their hands and seals the day aud yeare before written. Anno 
Dom. 1709." [Duly signed by the committee and selectmen.] 

This Charles Story was an Englishman, who in 1697 
received, while in England, the appointment of Judge of 
the Admiralty for Kew Hampshire, and took up hia resi- 
dence in Portsmouth. He was also appointed Secretary 
of the Province, but refusing to produce the books of the 
Province when in hie posaeseion, he was discharged from 
the latter office for contempt of the Council. 

The following is a diagram of the division of lots in 
the glebe land, agreeably to the plan referred to in the 
above lease as being recorded on the town books: 
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The Jail, formerly on the corner south of the Temple, 
waa built in 1759. Previous to that time, from a bound- 
ai'y given in the above lease, it appears that it was in the 
vicinity of lot No. 10, but exactly where does not appear. 

Charles Story did not comply with the requisition to 
build a house in three years, — and so the lot was still in 
the market for any otber occupant. "We have before us 
a lease of the same lot No. 10, together with lot ISTo. 20 
in the rear of it, given to Charles Troadwell in 1729, for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, he paying a rent of 
fifteen ahillings annually, on the 26th of March, to the 
Parish wardens for the use of the Parish, This deed is 
given by the wardens and parish committee; the select- 
men of the town taking no part in the transaction. AH 
leases after that time were given in the same manner. 

The following are the conditions of Mr. Treadwell's 
lease : 

"To have and to hold the premises with the privileges and 
appurtenances thereto appertaining, or in any wise belonging 
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unto him the said Charles Treadwell, his exe'ts, administrators 
or assigns, for and during the full space and terra of nine hun- 
dred ninety-nine years, from the day of the date of these pres- 
ents, aud from thence to be fully compleated and ended, he, the 
said Charles Treadwell, or his exe'ts, administrators, on yielding 
and paying therefore yearly,' and every year during the afore- 
said term, to the Church wardens of the said Parish and com- 
mittee for the time being, upon the twenty-fifth day of March, 
the sum of fifteen, shillings in cur't money of New England or 
good bills of credit on the province of I^ew Hampshire, which 
shall be applied to the use of the aforesaid first parish of Ports- 
mouth from time to time, and at the end and expiration of the 
said term, shall quietly and peaceably surrender up the prem- 
ises — without strip or wast to the Church wardens of said Par- 
ish for the time being, and to the committee for the ruling, order- 
ing and governing the premises." 

"We find on the back of this lease an endorsement dat- 
ed March 1, 1792, whicli acknowledges the receipt by the 
Parish Wardens of £3 169. 8d. for the rent of lota num- 
bered ten and twenty for the remaining term of the nioe 
hundred and ninety-nine years for which the lease was 
given. 

Lot No. 4, was leased to John Plalsted, in 1730, for 
eleven shillings per year. And in the course of a few 
years after there were many more of the lots taken up 
and leases given, at various annual rents, which were 
regularly collected annually up to the time of the Revo- 
lution. The pre-emption principle had the effect of set- 
tling that portion of the town which was less attractive 
at the time than the immediate vicinity of the river, and 
brought in some persona from other towns who other- 
wise might not have been attracted this way. 

It appears that during the time of the Hevolution there 
was no attention paid to the collection of the rents. In 
1789 the ITorth Parish appointed a committee of investi- 
gation, which reported the sums then due for back rents, 
and what suras would be received from the leasees in full 
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for the unexpired terms of the leases. Many of the ten- 
ants ill 1792 settled in fall. Nothing more was done- 
until 1821, when tho parish wardens made claims against 
those who had not settled previously, and some further 
settlements were made for rent, but no quitclaim deeds 
of land, to' our knowledge, were given. A few years 
since James Smith, Esq., by the payment of forty dollars, 
received a deed from the Pai-ish, which will entitle his 
heirs, if the estate should remain in his family, to the 
inheritance of the property after the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years expire. 

The sum paid, if put on interest to the time when the 
right thus purchased shall be enjoyed, is rather large — 
several times the value of all the wealth of earth ! For 
one cent at compound interest, for one century, produces 
$3 40 ; in two centuries, $1,156 ; in three centuries, 
$393,040; in four centuries, $133,633,600; in five centu- 
ries, $45,435,424,000. This is only for half of a thousand 
years ; but it is useless to go further to show how much 
was paid for the security of the right of some heir thirty 
generations off, who will probably never know the true 
worth of him who bestowed the benefit, or even his 
name, unless he finds it in some musty old book entitled 
" Kambles about Portsmouth." 

Happy for us, perhaps, that there are no specula,tors 
among us who can feel assured of a Methusalian age: 
otherwise we might begin to hear of the price of pro- 
spective Glebe stock, division to be made in the year 
2730 ! Though all must sleep before that day, yet it will 
active, the nine hundred and ninety-nine years leases all 
expire, and the twelve acres with all the improvements 
may come again into the possession of the old North 
Church ! We might speculate on their ownership of the 
Stone Church, one of the three only buildings in the min- 
ister's field likely to continue to that day ; but as time will 
make great ravages in nine hundred yeara, even among 
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the Btones, we will not venture now to'predict how valua- 
ble the old T^'orth will then estimate their claim, Nor 
will we venture to say that some Solon of the year 2730 
may not prove that the whole property belongs to the 
Episcopal or South Church, and that the old North may 
not be placed under an annual rent. There ia much 
doubt in law — and the more distant the day the greater 
the doubt. 

Had our fathers taken but the first year's rent of their 
fifty lots, at nine shilling each, and placed it at interest, 
it would at the present time, after expending $30,000 for 
buiiding the new church, have left a fund large enough 
to pay from the interest an annual salary to a minister 
of $1500, besides having $2500 annually for other pur- 
poses. But had they done so, is it certain that preaching 
which costs nothing is so highly valued? 

That portion of the glebe land called the minister's field, 
of twelve acres, was located in the centre of the city. 
The other- thirty-eight acres of the glebe were laid out 
in one lot, the entrance to which was through a lane 
which formerly opened opposite a little north of the resi- 
dence of Daniel H. Spinney, on "White's road. In 1790 
or '91, Islington road was opened from the Creek to the 
Plains, passing directly through the glebe lot. ITutil that 
time it had been let by the Parish for pasturing. After 
tlie road waa opened, one object of which was to give 
value to the land, the North Parish leased it for nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, in separate lots, to Joseph 
Akerman, Dr. A.R. Cutter, Elijah Hall, Edward Parry, 
andtosonieothers, for about twenty dollars an acre. The 
land extends about equal distances each way from the 
powder house, taking in those fields on the west side of 
the lane that extend to D. E, Rogers' farm. Its north- 
ern bound is not far from the Eastern railroad; and the 
western extent is the western side of Peter Emery's field. 
It also takes in all the fields on the opposite side of 
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Islington road, to the same extent The object of the 
sale of leasee was to obtain the means for building the 
parsonage house, (where Charles Robinson now lives,) 
which was erected in 1792, and was owned by the Parish, 
and occupied by its ministers, for about forty years before 
it was sold to its present occupant. 



EAMBLE VII. 

John Piokeriog— His sons John and Thomas— Great 
Bay faain— Desoendante— The Old Sonth Chin^fih— 
PoSnt-of-Ora-i-ea Cemetery-ThB foot-path. 

As early as 1636, John Pickering, the father of the 
several Pickering families in this county, came to Ports- 
mouth from Massachusetts, coming originally fi-om Eng- 
land. He appears to have been a man of good reputa^ 
tion and business capacity, although he could not write 
his name. He was confided with some of the moat im- 
portant business of the early settlers, and such matters 
as settling the lines between Portsmouth and Hampton 
were left to his decision — the settlers giving him full 
power to decide for them. He was one of the company 
who in 1640 gave the fifty acres of glebe land for the 
ministry. lie selected his location on the shore north 
of the south mill, then well covered with wood which 
was not speedily removed, — for, nearly a quarter of a 
century after, a portion of the frame of the South church 
was cut on the spot where it was erected. The original 
Pickering house was built a few rods west of Marcy & 
Petigrew's ship-yard, and some fifty feet further from 
the shore than the present front of the houses on Mill 
street. Here were born two sons and four daughters — 
John born about 1640, Thomas, liebecca, Abigail, 
Mary and Sarah. After living here thirty-three years 
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in 1669, John Pickering, aenior, died — the estate was en- 
tailed, and came into posaeaaioii of liis oldest son John. 

In February, 1655, the town granted John Pickering, 
senior, "the land lying between Swaden'a creek and 
Piuconib'a creek in the Great Bay, so that it be no 
man's right of property. The said land is to extend 
into the swamp, and. no further." In 1660, fifty acres 
in addition, in that vicinity, were granted by the town. 

Thomas, the second eon, took the farm of more than 
five hundred acres on Great Bay, (then in Portsmouth 
but now in Newington, ) which, after a lapse of nearly 
two centuries, etill remains in the family. About one 
hundred and seventy acres of it are now occupied by 
James 0. Pickering, Esq., who was born thereon in 1770. 

It has descended in a regular line to him — there 
never having been a deed made of the land since the ori- 
ginal gi'ant to the first John Pickering by the town, in 
1655. Portions.of it are also owned by "Winthrop Piek- 
eiing, Esq., who occupies the house built by his grand- 
father's grandfather, the first Thomas ; seventy acres of 
it by the children of the late Judge James Pickering, 
lineal descendants; and valuable farms by Messrs. Eeu- 
ben L. Lane, Samuel H. Tarlton and S. Fabyan, who 
are allied by marriage. It ia from this Thomas that alt 
who now bear the name of Pickering in this and the 
neighboring towns have descended. 

In 1658, the town granted the south mill privilege to 
John Pickering, on condition of his keeping in repair a 
way for foot passengers over the dam in going to meeting. 
He then built the mill. 

John Pickering {2d), who inherited the mill-dam, mar- 
ried a daughter of Anthony Stanyan of Hampton, by 
whom he had eight children, three of whom died young 
and unmarried. John (3d) married Elizabeth Munden 
in 1688, and died in 1713, six yeai's before his father. 
He left three eons and three daughters ; John, Thomas, 
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Daniel, Mary (who married Ambrose Sloper,) Deborah 
and Sarah. Of the history of John (ith) aud Daniel we 
have no aceoant. Thomas, the second son, was slain by 
the Indians in 1746, in the vicinity of Casco bay in Maine. 
The population about Casco bay was at that time very 
sparse, and the incursions of the Indians for depreda- 
tory purposes frequent and sometimes especially cruel, — 
so that the aid of the settlement at Portsmouth and vicin- 
ity was needed for their protection. Thomas Pickering 
was captain of a military company, and was sent with 
them to Casco. "While there he was violently seized with 
inflammatory rheumatism. The Indians knowing this, 
surprised and routed the company while in camp, and 
when they entered his tent none were with him but his 
orderly sergeant, who, faithful to hia promise, did not leave 
his captain. The sergeant crept under an empty sugar 
hogshead, which had been used in the transportation of 
the camp equipage, and while therein his ears were 
shocked with the cruelty of the savages, who, with their 
knives, sliced Capt P. from head to foot, until they bad 
completely dissected hira. Not having been discovered 
by. them, the sergeant escaped a like fearful end. 

The children of Capt. Thomas Pickering and Dorothy 
his wife, were three sons, John (5), Daniel and Thomas, 
and six daughters. 

John Pickering 5th, had three sons and three daugh- 
ters. Abigail, (the mother of John P. Ross) Sarah, Je- 
mima — John 6th, (died in Bristol, England,) Thomas and 
Daniel, None of the sons left children, and the name of 
Pickering in the line of Capt. John, here became extinct. 
John 5th was the last inheritor of the south mill estate, 
the entail being docked about seventy years ago, when 
the Pickering's mills came into possession of James 
Sheafe, 

Daniel was lost by shipwreck on Block Island, leaving 
no descendants. 
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Thomas, the third son, had cominaud of the Hamp- 
den, a privateer of twenty guna, and waa killed in an 
engagement in which a valuable prize waa captured. 
Hia age waa about tliirty-two; — he waa unmarried. 

The six daughtera of Capt. Thomas Pickering were all 
married and had children, and five of them lived to the 
average age of ninety-two yeara ! 

The name of Elizabeth's first husband was Lambert, 
that of her aecond, Prowse. Capt. Daniel Prowae was 
her son. She died at the age of ninety-one. 

Abigail married Thomas Patterson, who was the father 
of the late Mra. Timothy Gerrish and Mrs. Eichard Lowe. 
She afterwards married Mr. Janvrin, had one son, and in 
1832 died at the age of one hundred yeara andeight months. 

Dorothy married Capt. Nelson, father of the late Capt. 
Isaac Nelaon, and died at eighty-six years. 

Olive married George Jerry Osborne, the father of the 
printer of that name, and died at the age of about twen- 
ty-five. 

Lydia married John Underwood, the father of the 
rope-maker of that name, and died at eighty-four yeara. 

Mary married Samuel Drown, the son of Rev, Samuel 
Drown. Messrs. Daniel P. Drown and Thomas P. 
Drown were her sons. She died in 1841, at the age of 
ninety-seven yeara and aix months. 

The most venerable relic of antiquity left as the repre- 
sentative of places of worship of former times, is the old 
South Church, whicb now bears the age of 128 years. In 
the daya of its erection, "Let there be light" must have 
been a favorite text, judging from the number of its win- 
dows. There was a reason for those windows which does 
not regulate the lighting of churches generally. As has 
been tbe custom in later daya, subscriptions were solicit- 
ed for the erection of the church. One of the richest men 
of the day, Henry Sherburne, we think, when the paper 
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was presented, said he would pay for the windows. Tins 
mrte bhnche to operate with, a much larger surface of the 
huilding waa left for glass than otherwise probably would 
have been. 

In connection with the old church we will, for the pur- 
pose of our ramble, although apart in their locality, look 
into the Cemetery of the Point-of-Graves. Like the 
church, it readily shows evidence of its antiquity. Its 
rudely cut and moss-covered slabs of two centuries are 
surely the monuments of age as well as of mortality. 

In this sacred enclosure, in 1669, was deposited the 
remains of John Pickering, whose estate covered the 
Point-of-Graves Cemetery and extended over the site of 
the South church to the mill bridge, taking in the whole 
shore, from the cemetery probably around to near the 
site of the llniversalist church — for in 1754, when the 
Pleasant street burying-ground, near Livermore street, 
was deeded to the town, it was said to be " situated on 
Pickering's Neck" — the name of the small and pleasantly 
situated farm of the first John Pickering. 

As an evidence of the extent of the possessions which 
his oldest son inherited, we give the following extract 
from the town records : 

" 1651. — At a town meeting it waa agreed, that whereas there 
has been a foot path usually made over John Pickering's 
grounds from over his dam, and from th n al n by the mill 
path into hia next path, and so d t a n ently may 

towards the present meeting house — [tl n n a th site of tlie 
Universaliet church] to be continued t th m ease of the 
inhabitants and others that shall ha ant travel that 

way, at all times hereafter without leave of said John Picker- 
ing, or any one else, to be continued forever." 

The tenacity with which families hold to an old inher- 
itance, as shown by the Pickering farm on Great Bay, 
may be seen in other localities in our neighborhood. As 
we look over Portsmouth bridge from Church Hill, a 
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bandsome hoaae in Elttery, erected as a summer resi- 
dence by Samuel Adama, of the firm of Barker, Adams 
& Co. of this city, on the land of liia fathers, at once 
arrests the attention of every observer. 

The land upon which it is erected has been in the fam- 
ily one hundred and ninety years, having been purchased 
by Christopher Adams of Nathaniel Fryer, a merchant 
of Portsmouth, in 1668, for eighty pounds for one hun- 
dred acres. It descended to John Adams, and to his 
son John, vrho was the father of Mark Adams. The 
latter gentleman for more than twenty years was the 
regular representative of Kittery in the Massachusetts 
legislature. He died about forty years ago. Many 
will recollect the old gentleman, who could be seen in his 
three-cornered hat, sculling his yawl boat across the river 
every Sunday, and occupying his seat in the old Horth 
as regularly as Dr. Buckminster did the pulpit. Mark 
left three sons, Mark, John and Christopher. The 
latter lived in the old mansion house until his death, in 
1858, at the age of eighty-two. The situation of the new 
house is one of the most prominent on the river. The 
original farm was divided by Mark between his two sons, 
John and Christopher. Samuel and Franklin Adams, the 
present owners of the whole farm, are the sons of John. 



EAMBLE Vin. 



The Piokerins Family — Incidents of John's Iiife — 
Oaptitin, la-wyer, moderator, carpenter — Pro-iveee of 
Thomas — The first Sonth.end Meeting-hoose. 

In our last Eamhle it was stated that the two sons of 
John Pickering Senior, were John (2d) and Thomas. 
John was the inheritor of " Pickering's !Neck" and the 
mill dam — Thomas, of the farm at Great Bay. 

John Pickering (2d), the inheritor of " Pickering's 
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Neck," is first noticed as a military man, for wliieli liis 
talents aod charatiter aeem eminently to have qualified 
him. He had command of a company in Portsmouth for 
a number of years. In 1680, the colony of Kew Hamp- 
shire, which for almost forty years had been united with 
Massachusetts, was erected by the king, into a separate 
government, whereof John Cutt was appointed the first 
I)resideiit. In the fii-st assembly called by the president, 
Capt. John Pickering was a representative for the town 
of Portsmoath. He was also a member of the assembly 
called by Lieutenant Governor Cranfield, in 1684, which 
he (Cranfield) dissolved in great wrath, for vetoing a bill 
to raise money, previously passed by the council. It is 
mentioned by Dr. Belknap, and some others, that during 
the suspension of government consequent on the impris- 
onment of Sir Edmund Andros in 1689, Capt. John 
Pickering, a man of "a rough and adventurous spmt, and 
a lawyer," went with a company of armed men to the 
house of Richard Chamberlain who had been secretary 
of the province under Andros, and clerk of the superior 
court, and demanded the records and files, which were 
in his possession. Chamberlain refused to deliver them 
without legal warrant or security. Pickering took them 
by force and carried them to the house of Major Joseph 
Hammond, in Kittery, where they were concealed. 

Afterwards, in 1692, Pickering was summoned before 
Lieutenant Governor Usher, threatened and imprisoned, 
but for some time would neither deliver the books nor 
discover the place of their concealment, unless by order 
of the Assembly, and to some person appointed by them 
to receive them. At length, however, be was constrained 
to deliver them up, and they were handed over -to the 
secretary by Usher's orders. 

Capt. Pickering was araemberof the Assembly most of 
the time from 1697 to 1709. In 1697, 1698 and 1699, he 
was elected speaker, and had the good fortune to be a fa- 
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vorite of Governor Allen in one of those years. He was 
again chosen speaker under the administration of Dudley 
in 1704, and continued to be annually elected to that of- 
fice until 1709. In 1707, the great cause, Allen vs. Wal- 
dron, involving Allen's title to the Province of New- 
Hampshire, was tried on appeal, at the August term of 
the Superior Court, As this was the last trial, all the 
strength of the parties was brought into action on this 
occasiou. It afibrds unequivocal evidence of the legal 
and popular talents of Capt. Pickering, and of the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the defendants of this cause, 
which embraced some of the first men in the Province, 
that he was selected as one of the counsel to defend the 
homes, the houses and lands of the inhabitants, from 
the rapacity of the plaintiff and those who were espec- 
ially interested in his behalf. Charles Story was associ- 
ated with him aa counseh The verdict of thejui-y was a 
confirmation of the former judgment for the defendant. 

In March, 1671, soon after his father's death, an agree- 
ment was made between Capt. John Pickering and the 
town, " That the town shall have full liberty, without any 
molestation, to inclose about half an acre on the neck of 
land on which he now liveth, where the people have 
been wont to be buried, which land shall be impropriat- 
ed forever unto the use of a burying place — only the said 
Pickering and his heirs forever shall have liberty of 
feeding the said with neat cattle." "Provided also that 
the town or any of them, as there is occasion, shall have 
liberty to pass over the land of said Pickering to bury 
their dead." This was at the Point-of-Graves. 

In 1673, John Pickering gave to the town a highway 
two rods wide through his land to the dam. This was 
the opening of Pleasant street. 

The remembrance of John Pickering (2d), who gave 
the Point-of-Graves Cemetery for a public burying place ; 
and who bequeathed to the South Parish the lot on 
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which, ten years after his death, the old South Church 
was erected, should he kept fresh in our local history. 

Capt. Pickering was the leading man in all matters, 
both of Church and State. If any doubtful question 
came up, the voice of the populace was — "What does 
the captain of the Port say ?" He waa a standing mod- 
erator, and could sway the people as well aa any political 
leaders of the town meetiuga held in after days. 

It could be well said of the early settlers of Portsmouth, 
that "there were giants in those days." Not long after 
Thomas Pickering iiad built hia log hut on the Bay, and 
had commenced clearing the land, an English man-of-war 
came into the harbor of the Piscataqua. A press gang 
waa sent on shore to obtain recruits for the service. Two 
of these minions went into the outskirts, as the test 
place to secure persons who might be found alone, and 
met Thomas Pickering, on hia premises, felling trees. 
They stopped and conversed with him awhile, compli- 
menting hia muscular appearance, and after saying he 
was just such a man as his majesty needed, with official 
importance commanded him to leave his work and fol- 
low them, Thomas declined, saying he had a young 
family, and was needed at home. "ifo excuse, sir — 
march!" were words which the lord of the forest could 
not brook, — so, seizing one of the officials hy the back of 
his neck with his left hand, he placed his face in the 
ground, and with the right raised his axe in the attitude 
of chopping off the fellow's head. His terrified compan- 
ion seized his arm and begged for mercy. Thomas per- 
mitted the arrogant fellow to arise, and the way they 
hasted from the scene was evidence that they felt they 
had. escaped as from a lion's power. 

Capt. John was a man of might, and was not willing 
that Thomas should excel him. One day a test of 
strength was made on a wager. It waa made by carrying 
bags of corn up the steps into the mill. Capt. John had 
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the bags piled up, until ten bushels were upon Ma back. 
This he thought sufficient, and with them walked into 
the mill. Thomas bore eleven and a half bushels, and 
with a firm step went over the same track. Such is the 
tradition. 

As early as the year 1662, it was in general tojvn meet- 
ing " Ordered, that a cage be made, or some other means 
invented by the Selectmen, to punish such as sleepe or 
take tobacco on the Lord's day out of the meeting in the 
time of the publique exercise." 

The preas of other matters delayed the carrying out 
of this order for nine years. In 1671, the Selectmen 
made a contract with Capt. John Pickering (who ap- 
pears to be a carpenter as well as miller, lawyer and 
commander of a company), to build a cage twelve feet 
square and seven feet high. The studs to be six inches 
broad, four inches thick, and the openings between them 
to be three inches. " The studs are to be round the said 
cage, and at the bottom and overhead. The said Pick- 
ering to make a good strong dore, and make a substan- 
tial payre of stocks and place the same in said cage— 
and also build on the rough of said cage a firm pillory. 
All which cage, stock and pillory to be built and raised 
some convenient space from the westward end of the 
meeting-house by the last day of October next ensuing." 
The bargain also included a ladder. 

In 167i!, we find Capt. John Pickering and Edward 
"West were authorized by a vote of the Selec^en to 
"keep houses of publique entertainment." 

The 4th of July, 1676, a general town meeting was held 
for the choice of a constable. "We will return from the 
meeting house with Capt. Pickering, and converse with 
him at his mill door. He first directe our attention to 
the two-story meeting house of Rev. Mr. Moody, a few 
rods south of the mill, directly on the spot where the 
residence of E. Fitzgerald now stands. His father had 
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aided in its erection eigliteen years before. The road 
then branched off as it now doea, leaving the meeting 
house near the corner. It is of two stories and has a 
low belfry. The bell, which has been hanging here for 
& dozen years, has been meri'ily ringing this 4th of July, 
but being-just a century before the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it told not of any such event. There was a 
cheering sound in that lone bell, perhaps at that time 
the onlyoneiiiH"ow-Hampshire, It had brought togeth- 
er men to exercise the freeman'a right of suffrage, and 
therefore had an ennobling sound. The Captain had 
met many of the members of his company in the meet- 
ing, and the salutations of " Captain " had a far from de- 
pressing influence. The small diamond glass windows 
and the front door, on which were marks where the 
wolves' heads had been nailed to secure the captor's 
bounty, are all distinct objects in our eyes. 

The house was without pews, nor had it any until fif- 
teen years after, A little to the west of the meeting- 
house the Captain points to the open cage he made for 
the town, and tells of this one who had been put in for 
smoldng tobacco on Sunday — and of that, whom the 
Tythingmen had set- there in the stocks for drinking — and 
of Gkiodman 8uch-a-one, who was placed in the pillory on 
top for disturbing the meeting. And a little further west, 
he points to the school house {the remains of which were 
in use a century and a ha,lf afterwards), where the boys 
were enjoying the advantages of learning to read and 
write — if their parents saw fit to pay for their instruction 
— a privilege which his father had told him was not 
everywhere enjoyed in his day. He points to his snug 
farm house north from the mill, the only house in sight 
in that direction — and speaks of the grave-yard beyond 
where his father rests. He tells of the settlement on the 
other side of the dock — of the great house of Cutt, and 
of the lesser houses in the neighborhood — and of the 
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Glebe land, to which he had given a road through his 
land from the mill, but as it waa not much needed, he had 
delayed fencing, and he yet kept up a gate near the rocks 
at the north end of the INeck. He thinks the time may 
come when the town will be larger, and at some distant 
day even allow of a meeting-house on his land — and he 
points to a good location, on a rise of laud in hie forest a 
few rods north aa the place, should the growth of the 
town extend on the north side of the dam. He now looks 
down upon his bridge, on which we stand, six feet wide, 
capable of bearing a foot passenger or a horse, but not a 
wheel-carriage. It waa a work of art aa important then, 
in his estimation, aa an Atlantic cable would now be to 
the world. 

And for what uae. Captain, is that small shed building 
near the meeting-hooao? Ob, that waa built by Nat 
Fryer, a Boston merchant, who some years ago lived fur- 
ther up the river. He built this house for bis family to 
stop in to warm themselves and take a dinner when they 
came down to meeting. That Boston is becoming a great 
place — it win soon have several thousand inhabitants, if 
Philip's pesky Indians don't destroy it with the other 
towns. Hope they won't burn the college, which our 
town ia paying £ 60 every year to sustain. With a 
hearty shake of the hand, the Captain leaves us for the 
mill and we — go on in our ramble. 

Capt. John Pickering was truly democratic in one 
sense of the word, and it was by looking upon an equality 
of rights among his fellow-men that he attained his pop- 
ularity; more pai'ticularly on an occasion which was man- 
ifest to the whole town. It was in 1671, after Mr. Moody 
had been preaching here twenty-three years without be- 
ing settled or collecting a church around him, that move- 
ments were made for his ordination. It was a great occa- 
sion for so small a meeting-house — and as Cabot and 
"Wheelwright and others from abroad were expected to be 
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present, it was necessary that some powerful man should 
be marsbal for the day, to keep the people in such posi- 
tions that the dignitaries of the occasion might enjoy the 
best locations. Capt. Pickering was therefore chosen as 
the heat man to provide seats for the people. Regard- 
ing one naan as good as another, he let every one who 
entered take whatever position he chose — making no 
reservation for the pastor's guests. For so doing he was 
summoned before the ecclesiastical body, and eenaared 
for neglect of duty, Ilis only apology was, that regard- 
ing one man as good as another, he could make no 
such invidious distinctions as preferred seats would give. 
Though censured for his course, he became popular by 
the incident, and a standing moderator at public meet- 
ings for many years after. 

He was a man for the times in wliich he lived. For 
fifty years he appears to have been a very active public 
man — sometimes controlling town matters in a spirit of 
obstinacy, and at others seeking to serve the public for 
the promotion of their good. Like many other men, 
Capt. John Pickering liked to have his own way — unlike 
many others, he generally enjoyed the power. 



RAMBLE IX. 



A VIEW of the municipal police, of the names of the in- 
habitants, and the neighborhoods in which they were 
located in 1678, cannot be better presented than in the 
appointment of Tythiugmen, in that year, whose duty it 
was to look after the good morals of their neighbors. It 
appears that special Tythingmen had the charge of every 
individual or family, excepting that of the minister — who 
probably was a sort of supervisor of the Tythingmen. 
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At a town meeting held on the 22d of March, 1678, it 
waa voted "that the Belectnaen at the next meeting ap- 
point some honest men to inspect their neighbors, as the 
law directs, for preventing drunkenness and disorder." 

On the third of June, 1678, it was voted by the se- 
lectmen — "In pursuance of an additional law of the 
General Court, made on the 23d of May, 1677, touching 
the prevention of the profanation of the Lord's day, en- 
joyning the selectmen to appoint Tythiugmen to inspect 
ten or twelve of their neighbors' families, the selectmen 
do nominate and appoynt the persons here uudernamed 
to perform that service : 



Ser«.M 
rilrfi Hi 



John LcnHs, for 
Job. M€BBeet 



Xtopii'r KobiB 





Mr. Tlio. Ilnrvi 


no! SherlHirne 




im'. Broo^liig 


jS°! Tucker"" 


TI,0.J^k!O^,M 


CLein-'t'Es- 






eler Boll 


Ob^diahm 


ich. Dore 






Bd^', wllcher 




Joseph Clarks 


":.'w^er 


Adri eh 
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OLD RESIDENTS. 


trge BramJiall,fBr 

■pntlriage, 
rBmJhaVoD the Islap 


Mr Munrtay 




■'■SrWoi^"'^ 






£«<. Drat!, ftr Bill 





PhiMas Ryier^M 



In the Constables' rates made in Dee. 1688,we find the 
following names given as the residents of Sandy-Beach 
and Greenland, Some of these are known to have been 
residents at and in the vicinity of Portsmouth Plains ■ 
it is therefore evident that Greenland, in that document, 
includes the western part of Portsmouth, Greenland and 
Uewington. Sandy Beach was" then the name of Rye. 



Phillip L8»es 

Ohriatnpher Ketnpsluna 

Abraham LewM 
CbBfles Ailing 
Eichurd Andrews 



John M>rAn 



Any one acquainted with the family ownera of the 
farms on the road from Rye Beach to Great Bay, may 
see for a considerable distance, almost in the order of 
their names, the places where the eons are now occupy- 
ing the lands held by their fathers more than one hun- 
dred and seventy years ago. 
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RAMBLE 5. 

The first Meetina-HtniSK — Scatins "f tlie occupants — 
Old Inhabitants— Moody and Oranfield— -Rogers- 
Emerson — Soenee at the old Mo e ting-House. 

That old town Meeting House, built in 1658, two cen- 
turies ago, on the rise of ground a few rods south of the 
south mill bridge, where Mr. Fitzgerald'8 house now 
stands, would be an object of much interest, could we 
again see it rise on its old site, and the parialiioners of 
Kev, Joshua Moody again seeking aeats in the sacred 
place, to thorn the nearest approach to heaven the earth 
afibrded. But as the old house has departed, and its 
shadows on the memory are every year becoming leas 
distinct, it will be the effort of this ramble to bring back 
and daguerreotype some impressions which may not 
only give it perpetuity, but also be a chronicle of the fam- 
ilies of 1693 in this vicinity, and of the positions assigned 
to each individual in their only place of worship. 

The Meeting House probably faced the bridge, and be- 
ing between fifty and sixty feet in length, and not far 
from thirty feet in width, — its first story about eleven 
feet, and the second story about ten feet in hight, — the 
roof on an angle of about forty-five degrees, being some- 
what elevated, gave the structure, in comparison with 
everything around it, a rather imposing appearance. 

Those who have seen the Billings house, which was re- 
moved in 1846 to give place to Congress Block, can form 
some idea of the old Meeting House — for that dwelling 
house was a part (probably half) of the old edifice. In 
1738 a building occupied by Robert Macklin, the old 
baker who lived to the age of one hundred and fifteen 
years, was burnt on the site of the Billings house. Soon 
after a portion of the meeting house was removed to the 
spot, and was owned and occupied by John Newmareh, 
merchant, son of Rev. John Newmarch, of Kittery, In 
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1743, Paul March, who marriecl a daughter of Mr. New- 
march, built the Bell Tavern, next west, which is still 
standing. [1859.] — Some of the original diamond glass 
windows remained in the Billings house until it was tak- 
en down, thirteen years ago. The panes were about four 
inches long and three wide, set in lead, and strengthened 
by small oak bars on the inside. 

We have therefore a basis on which we can, in imagi- 
nation, again erect the old editice. Very fortunately we 
have been able to place our hand on a record which will 
at once give us a true idea of its occupants, and the mode 
of seating, nearly two centuries ago. Here is the curious 
and valuable document, verbatim, which having been 
written before any newspapers were published in Amer- 
ica, has never before appeared in print : 
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The/ront &eat b^ore ike Minister. 
1. Mr. Rich'^Martlne. 

a. Phillip Leivis, Lieut. Sloper, C^pt. 

a. JobB Parttiaee, 8'r, Tho. jMkson, Sen'p, John 

John Jackson, Sen'r, Jobu Tucker, 

t Tbomns Waycome, Jobn PebenB, Leoni 

John Slierbonie, Haines, 

B. Jobu JoliiJ8on,SBn'r, Biancla Jones, Jobn 

John BanHeld Kich'd'MoQaon. Jusei 

Pelet Ball, Daniel Wealcoat, 

B. Cbarli* Allen. Ssn'r, JohnHolinoa, Hnlj< 

JoLb Bowman, ' Nntinn WMte,' 

T. Robert I*nge, Tbos. Lowtle. Ilonr 

Leivla Williams, Robert Bowsely, Jubn 

Wm.DftVJS, Abr. Barllctt, 

In iht Jfen's GaUeiTI franling tJie Pulpit, m 

1. Capt. Thoe. Packer, Sam'l Rj-mea, Capl. JobAl 



Mt.NicliolnsFol 
Mr. Jobn Hatch, 
Mr. Edward Ken 


lei, 
arfl, 


Mr.JoiinHaliktag, 
Mi. Phillip W]iit«, 


Mr.Bich'dQer 
Mr. Jobn Cuti. 


Richard Waterbi 
itokoAj^'es, 

Oeo. Wnlker, 
Splan Loveivell, 


jUBe, 


Jamea Lovett, 

Henry ahetborne, 

Tlio>.Beoke, 

John Ballard, 

Jobn Partridge, Jirn'r, 


Aron Mosee, 
ThO!. Devereon 

^oJsio^r. 


Jobn OfltB, 
Jobn Pose,,' 
Robert UoBSe, 




Kathau Knight, 
gamnel HnJksao, 

la the Mai's Eiit ffBlfarj/. 


Ri'ch'd Dow^' 


Mr. Basaln, 

Capt. Ick. Plaiatoaa, 

Wni; CollDii, 
Nelhnniel Ajerra, 
Mr.Togood, 




Ibos. FIckerin, 
John Siiell. 

JacVb Co™. 


Abrahnm Lenris, 
Wm. PbllbrookB, 
Jobn ASbot, 
Jobn Peverly, 




Wm. Richnrde. 
John Job neon, Jun'r, 

John PhUbrooke, 


litis 

AUenLoyd. 
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PEW OCCUPANTS. 
SeutfranUig the Ptdpil, 



Jobn Wextb^ke'e wife, 
Jolm rabeu',, wife, 


Goody UoDEOii, 


i. Goody Ham. 
Widow Fabans. 
Booily RKdklelfB, 


Goody Banfi«ld, 


. Goody Ooss, 

Lswis WiUi^ina' wife, 
Qoody Brooiiug, 


Gondy Savaes. 
Good J Boivnian, 


e. Goody Aliec, 
Thoa. Jonea* wife, 


Wm.1>ayla'Bwlfe, 
Bob. La,!ige'a wife, 


7. Han. Kirke'awlffl, 
Wm. Walker's wiVe, 


Jobn Bartlcfa wife, 
Joseph Berry's wits. 


Mthejirsis- 


at betKian the RUpit and Maj, 





Jn IM W'mm's seat in the 


Gal 


rg. 


s. Parker, 


Mrs. Clarke, wlddow, 




Mra, Hall 


widdou; LigUt, 


Mrs. Mnrj Huuking, 








Capt. Plalilead's wfte. 






iHMoh^ " ' 


Mrs. RylDsa, 






. White, 


MtB. Mary Hoddy, 




Mr3.BHz 




Mra, ilkock, 






B. Hopley, 


Nath.Ayere>'wife, 




Mm Lev 


n. Cotton's ^ift. 


MathewNelaon'swlft^ 




John She 




John Cdtlon'a wife. ^ 








John Brewatei"! wife, 




Thos.IteY 


ddowJanoHu^s, 


ThewiddowMsTjH^J 


es, 


Mr. Beuu 



ohn Fartrldge'B wife, Jr. Siimuel Widdeti's.wlle, 
.br. LeKia' wire, Wm. RlohardV wife, 

hiH. Becke's wile, ' Allen Loyd's wife. ' 
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Aa for that sent ~h ra Oapt. Fryer aal, Lieut, Reafori ani hia wife ste tliere plncad ( 
further order. 

As for boya undir that age they are to >it in tha meu's bIIj^h, and the girls In the we 
en'B Bllyea. And aUo that no bojs be soCfe.-ed to dc on the stslres or above stalrea. a 



■k aeate In the voinen'e gallery built uniforms, if 

nay have lihorty. And also young men that hLII 
in the men's galleries as uniforine, they maj have 



The term goody ia probably applied to ti 
the above. 

The meeting-houae was thirteen years without shut- 
ters. In 1671, it was agreed with John Pickering, for 
thirty shiiliiigs to make shuttera for the windows, "to 
draw backwards and forwards; and in case it be too 
little, then the said Pickering shall have something 
more." 

In 1672 it was " voted that I^ehemiah Partridge and 
five or six more people have free liberty to build a payre 
of atayres up to the westward beame within the meeting- 
house, and a pew upon the beam, at theyr own charge ; 
and the pew shall be to theyr owne use, and the stayi'es 
are not to be diacommodious to the meeting-honae." 

1680 — Town agreed with Nieh. Bond '* for to look 
after the demeanor of the boyes at meeting" at twenty 
shillings per annum. 

In 1692, " it was proposed to the town whither Wil- 
liam Wacker (Walker) should pay for the bell, whom he 
carlessly crackt. It was voted in the negative, because 
he waa poor. It was voted that the selectmen take care 
to provide a bell, and as for the hanging of him as they 
may judge moat convenient." Whether the latter "him" 
refers to the bell or the man who " crackt " it, the record 
does not plainly show. 

.It should be understood that the committee of ten had 
pews for themselves and their families, in which the man 
and bis wife and children were permitted to sit to- 
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gether. There appears to have laeen one or two other 
pews previously erected, for the oiEcial dignitaries. Wo 
do not learn that Gov. Cranfield often occupied either of 
these pews. 

It was in 1684, when George Jaffrey (not Janvrin, 
as reported in Adams'a Annals,) had heen subjected 
to eeeleeiaatieal investigation for false swearing, after 
Cranfield had stopped legal proceedings, that the irri- 
tated Governor gave notice to Moody that he should 
appear at this place of worship on the next Lord's day, 
and dictated to him the mode in which the sacrament 
should he administered to him and his associates. 
Moody would not be dictated, and was imprisoned for 
three months at Newcastle. Being forbidden to preach 
here he went to Boston, and was absent for eight years. 
He had juat heen re-established in his labors here 
when in 1693 the above seating was made. His min- 
istry closed by death on the 4tb of July, 1697, at the age 
of eixty-four years. It is recorded that he probably 
wrote more sermons in the same number of years than 
any other man — in thirty years he wrote four thousand 
and seventy sermons, or two and a half each week. Iq 
those days sermons generally occupied an hour. He 
was succeeded by Hev. H". Rogers, in 1699, who removed 
from the old house to the North church in 1713. Eer. 
Mr. Emerson continued the services at the old church 
as soon as vacated, and from that day the iViwiA and 
South parishes took the names which they still hold, 
although their churches for more than thirty years have 
been but a few rods apart. 

There is subject enough in the history for a lively 
indulgence of the imagination, but we will leave the 
reader to trace out the worshippers as they travel afoot, 
or the goodman and his wife as they dismount from the 
old horse at the door — he with his buckled shoes and 
knee bands — she dressed in all the simplicity and mod- 
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eaty of the timee ; the one followed by his boj'S seeking 
their seats in the aisle on one side, — and the goodwife 
with her girls filing ofl" in an opposite direction. Imag- 
ine the niche where those just entered their teens wore 
seated; and the terror Meh. Bond excited in the bare 
legged boys in their small clothes, when he pointed to 
the cage just by the door — an array of all the wolves' 
heads that had been taken off during the last week be- 
ing visible between them and the cage. We might 
speak of the guns sometimes left in the porch, — but the 
length of this ramble warns us to close. 



Settlement at Plains— Old Roads— Military Soenes — 
Indian Massacre of 1696 — The Surprise— 8 oalping 
of Mary Brewater- List of kiUed and woimded- 
The retreat^-Pnrsuit- Breakfiiet Hill. 

There was in former times quite a village in the vi- 
cinity of the Plains and on the road leading by the cattle 
pound down through Frenchman's lane. It was of such 
iniportaneo that a meeting-house was erected on the spot 
where Mr, Branseomb's house now stands, a few rods 
east of the Plains, The meeting-house was then on the 
east side of the road, although Mr. B.'s house is now, by 
a change in its direction, on the north. The direct road 
from the Creek to the Plains by the powder-house, was 
opened in 1792. Before that time the only way of reach- 
ing the Plains was by passing through frenchman's lane 
and the road on which D. H. Spinney lives to the pound, 
then by the present road to a few rods west of Mr. 
Sheafe's farm house, from whence it inclined a little 
north of the present line, and opened on the Plains at 
the place where the Dennett house stood. The road 
from the pound towards Newcastle was early opened, 
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but the one which extends from the pound to Middle 
street was not opened a century ago. 
, The Plains meeting-houae did not appear to have heeii 
firmly "founded upon a rock," for in 1748 in a gale of 
wind it was blown down. Twelve years since, on the 
spot where the one-story house near the school-houae 
now Btanda, was a large two-story dwelling, called the 
Dennett house, which was erected in 1722 by Samuel 
Brewster, a son of the lady who stands prominent in the 
dreadful tragedy which twenty-sis years before took 
place near that epot. 

The Plains has witne^ed in the present century some 
scenes of a warlike aspect, not only in the so long con- 
tinued annual musters, but also in the war of 1812 in the 
long-extended barracks, and a field in daily use for the 
drafted militia of Kcw Hampshire. There were some 
scenes of sickness and of death there at that exciting 
time; and the beat of the mufSed drum, and the long 
military processions which paid the last tribute at the 
grave, are not soon to be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed them marching through our streets. A more 
dreadful scene, however, had the Plains previously wit- 
nessed. 

We will now turn more than a century yet further 
back. It was on the 26th of June, 1696, that the IncJians 
made their way to this very spot, after their fearful pred- 
atory incursions on Dover. Cotton Mather and Belknap 
refer to the event in short paragraphs. Adams in his 
Annals also records the incident in a single page. 
The following account has been furnished us, collected 
from history, old manuscripts and traditions, and is the 
fullest that has ever been published. 

In the afternoon previous to the Indians' commencing 
their attack on the people and property of that vicinity, 
the clouds and chilled air portended rain. That night a 
thunder storm occurred ; the cattle came frightened from 
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the woods, and at an unuenally early hour sought refuge 
around their owners' homes. Dover having suffered 
from the murdering hands of the treacherous Indians, 
the thinly settled neighborhood of the Plains had con- 
stant forebodings that they might soon be subject to like 
incursions. Their suspicions were awake, and whatever 
appeared to be ominous of the approach of the Indians 
was dreadful in the imagination. 

Their cattle had been proviouslyvery frequently abused 
and lacerated by parts of wandering tribes which had 
been skulking throngb the woods for theft and cruelty. 
When the cattle and sheep on the day before the attack 
hurried to the yards, their frightened appearance caused 
much talk and alarm among the villagers ; and although 
they suspected and even believed that their herds had 
fled from Indians they had seen, yet, not conceiving 
danger to be so nearly awaiting them, they sought re- 
pose in their habitations for one night longer. The 
people awoke at early dawn from their slumber and 
were greeted with the light of their burning barns. 
The Indians thou sounded their warhoop, turned their 
havoc to the houses, rushed upon the inmates, and seized 
such valuable property aa could be made portable with 
them. Such of the women and children as could flee, 
made their way toward the garrison-house ; while the sick 
and infirm could at farthest only absent themselves from 
their homes to some near retired spot The men fought 
the Indiana with such implements as came nearest at 
hand, till contest became useless. The enemy over- 
powered them in numbers, then burned their houses aud 
inflicted personal cruelties on all within their reach. 

The men, when fully repelled from tlieir desperate strug- 
gle, fled for the garrison to take fire-arms and swords ; 
expecting there t« find secure their wives and little ones. 
The Indians knowing the direction to be taken by those 
who would seek garrison protection, intercepted their 
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course, and early lay in ambush to meet those who were 
passing hy. By this means, solitary individuals were 
taken prisoner. Some were mained, some killed and 
others secured and carried off. But those who sought for 
the garrison in company passed on without interruption. 

The gariison-house is said to have heen located about 
north of the present site of the school-house, in the field 
between the barn of Mrs. Joseph Sherburne and the ele- 
vation on the east. A cellar and well are yet visible in 
the field not far east from the orchard. 

"When they had armed themselves for meeting the In- 
dians on return, none were to be seen. The dead and the 
wounded they found in the pathway and around the 
houses. 

The person named hy Belknap as being scalped, was 
Mary Brewster, born Feb. 11, 1663, (daughter of Richard 
Sloper,) wife of John Brewster, Jr., who was the gra.nd- 
son of Wrestling Brewster* and great-grandson of^lder 
"VVm. Brewster of Mayflower memory. The cellar of 
that house from which Mr. and Mrs. Brewster and their 
family were driven by the Indians, in this memorable 
scene, is to this time plainly discernible. It is a short 
distance south-easterly of the brick school-house on the 
Plains, situated on the northerly side of the discontinued 
old road which formerly led from the cattle pound to the 
Plains. The stones of the cellar remain principally in 
their first set position. "West-erly of the house was a 
garden which extended to the stone wall. Amid the 
growth of wild shrubbery now occupying the spot, the 
cinnamon rose-bushes have retained their position, gen- 
eration after generation, and afforded their annual bloom 
with the same blush and beauty as when planted and 
cared for by those who have ceased from their labors for 
upward of two centuries. 

* Siooo the first edition was printed It appcare by Got. Bradford'^ .Toiininl tliat Wreat- 
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"When Mrs. Brewster was met ty her friends, she was 
about mid distance between her house and the garrison, 
being bnt a few rods east of the present schooi-houae. 
She was taken ttp for dead. Her scalp was entirely re- 
moved from her head, and she was deeply wounded by 
a tomahawk. She became a mother shortly after, and 
fully recovered her health. The fracture made in the 
cranium by the tomahawk, was closed by a silver plate, 
and her loss of hair was supplied by an artificial substi- 
tute. She was afterwards the mother of four sons, and 
lived till Sept. 22, 1744, then departed this life, aged 81y., 
7m., lid. The Brewster family in New Hampshire de- 
scended from this lady. This date is taken from a relief 
inscription of a beautifully enameled gold finger ring, 
which was made for and given at the obsequies of her 
interment. It was owned by Gov. John Langdon, to 
. whose mother the ring was originally given. Gov. L. 
presented the ring to a member of the Brewster family. 

Of dwelling-houses burned there were five, and nine 
barns. Capt, John Sherburne's loss by the fires exceed- 
ed that of any other individual. Two barns, well built, 
stocked with cattle, hogs and one horse, together with 
grain and hay, were entirely destroyed. 

When news was sent from the plains to the Bank, the 
name by which the commercial part of Portsmouth was 
then known, Capt Shaekford rallied his military compa- 
ny, and the orders to the soldiers were that they proceed 
to a large rock which was then and has been till within 
the last six years, standing witliin a quarter of a mile 
east of the Plains ; and was ever afterwards called " Val- 
our EoOK." The company was there organized, and 
proceeded in pursuit of the enemy. 

The Indians, about fifty in number, were observed in 
their canoes passing up the Piscataqiia a day or two 
previous to their assault at the Plains. "When the news 
of the attack reached the commercial part of the town. 
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it was generally suppoaed by those who saw them when 
they were going up the river, that escape from the inhab- 
itants would he effected by the Indians passing down the 
river in their canoes to avoid justice for their barbarity. 
The stratagem on the part of the Indians was too suc- 
cessful ; it served to lead the attention of the people in 
a wrong direction and prevented any effectual action. 
The savages had moved their canoes in the night time, 
(miperceived in the town,) carried them down the river 
to Sandy Beach and secreted them in bushes. 

Capt. Shaekford pursued in the course supposed to have 
been taken by the Indians. Their direction was through 
Great Swamp, in a course for Rye. About four miles 
distant from the Plains the militai-y company discovered 
the incendiaries with their plunder and captives; the 
four prisoners whom they had captured being placed in 
a position to receive the first effect of a discharge of guns 
should a military force appear foi' attack. The company 
rushed upon the ground, rescued the prisoners and re- 
took the plunder; but the enemy escaped and concealed 
themselves in the swamp til! night, then in their canoes 
took their departure. One party was sent out in boats, 
which were arranged in a line to intercept the enemy in 
their passage to the eastward. This enterprise would 
have been saceessful had not the commander indiscreetly 
given too early orders to fire. This caused the Indians 
to change their course, and thus make their escape by 
going outside of the Isles of Shoals. 

When Capt. Shaekford routed them at Breakfast-Hill 
and the boats in the river were waylaying them in their 
preparations to return to the eastward, it was discovered 
that those who were seen going up the river toward Dover 
were but a small party and the whole number which 
were then making their escape was much larger. It was 
from the circumstance of the Indians and their captives 
being engaged in taking breakfast on the declivity of a 
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hill near the hounds of Gtreenland and Kye, that the lo- 
cation was called Breakfast Uill ; and has ever since 
been known hy that name. 

The tribe to which these Indians belonged was not 
known by the populace; nor was it ever known what 
course they took for their homes after they had arrived 
on the high seas. It was evident, however, that the in- 
tention of the party was to commit murder and plunder 
in the commercial part of the town after it had sated its 
savage brutality on the outskirts. The resistance that 
mot their progress at the Plains so delayed them, that 
the morning became too far advanced to warrant attempts 
on a more thickly-settled community. 

Those killed were Thomas Onion aged 74, Joseph 
Holmes 20, Hison Fobs 17, Peter Moe 40, James Jaf- 
frey's child 4, John Jones 82, William Howard 30, Rich- 
ard , Parshley 25, Thonjaa Meloney 13, Samuel Foss, Jr. 
14, Betsey Bahb 14, l^ancy White 8, William Gate, Jr. 
16, and Dinah, the slave of John Brewster. The 
wounded were Peggy Jones aged 76, William Gate's 
three children, and Daniel Jackson aged 41. 

In the pleasant mornings of May and June, rising with 
the sun, a most excellent walk is an excursion to the 
Plains, going up one road and returning by the other. 
The local scenes of the past, — how much interest do they 
give the excursion. 

Turning from the Plains, towards town, by the South 
road — how do you think this elevation on the left hand, 
as we leave the training field, would now do for a Meet- 
ing House ? The one of which we have spoken was here 
erected in 1725, and stood for twenty-three years, and 
was a portion of the time occupied. Wc have never 
been able to find the records of the society, and doubt 
the existence of any such record. The house being a 
frail structure, it was blown down in 1748, and the par- 
ish became again united with the N^orth parish, under 
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Bev. 8. Langdoii. "We iind the following document re- 
lating to its history in the Province papers, in the office 
of the Secretary of State, at Oonoord, vol. 6, fol. 15. It 
not only gives some important statistics of the neighbor- 
ing towns in 1732, bnt also disproves a statement in 
Adams' Annals, where it ia said the petition was not oon- 
carred in by the General Court. This record shows that 
it was " concurred in and consented to." 

"Petitiou of sundry of His Majesty's freeholders of the south- 
westerly part of Portsmouth (at the Plains) to Governor Belch- 
er, and dated March, 1732 and 3, setting forth that about seven 
years ago several of the petitioners, at vast expense, erected a 
house of public worship at the Plains, aod from the mouth of 
January, 1725, to March, 1727, defrayed the chsirge of con- 
stant preaching in the said house, paying their fuil proportion 
of the parish tax at the Bank ; but thai, burthen bearing too 
heavy, at length requested the parish to which they belonged 
to exonerate rhem from a further levy toward the subsistence 
of Rev. Mr. Fitch. 

The parish by a unanimous vote, dated the 4th of March, 
1727, in a full parish, complied with the request, and now ask 
for an Act of Incorporation for a parish by the metes and 
bounds in the aforesaid parish vote, — and state first : that to 
the best of their knowledge eighty families besides the families 
of six widows — one hundred and one ratable lieads axiA four hun- 
dred (Hii^jt/i;;/ souls, or thereabouts, within the bounds, N. B. — 
There are half a dozen families or more, consisting of thirty 
Bonis at least (not included in the bounds aforesaid), to attend 
public worship at the Plains meeting house rather than any 
where else. Second, that in 1727 (as they are informed), there 
were at Greenland but ninety-two ratable polls, though there 
has been a church there twenty or thirty years ; at Newingtou 
but ninety-two, which has been a parish near twenty years ; at 
Newcastle but eighty-two; at Newmarket seventy -eight, and 
at Rye bat seventy-two, &c 

March 10th, 1732. Concurred in and consented lo. 

(Signed) J. BELCHEE." 

Number of petitioners about sixty-two. 
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EAMBLE XII. 



Bridget avaffoit^GIfb of Daniel str 
town sohool house— loiiabod Plale 
Mstorj Samuel Keais— Style of the early 



In digging up subjeeta in our Kamblea, to introduce 
new acquaintances to our readers, sometimes one appears 
uncalled, with whom we have had no previous acquaint- 
ance. Such is the case with an apparition now before us, 
who has been quietly resting for a century and a half. 
8he bears the name of Bridget Grafibrt. 

In the year 1700, we find that Bridget Grafibrt, of 
Portsmouth, the widow of Thomas Grafibrt, made a pres- 
ent to the town, which is expressed in the following 
terms : 

" For divers good causes and considerations me herewith mov- 
ing, but more especially for the love and affection I have unto 
the town of Portsmouth, the place of my birth, I have given 
unto the said township of Portsmouth forever all the bye way 
or street from the Fort at Strawberry Bank in said town, tak- 
ing its beginning from the corner of the house of Ichabod Plays- 
ted, and so running easterly nearest to the rivei 
as it is now being laid out and fenced, being in the I 
part about thirty feet, more or less — ^together also with that 
highway or lane from my new dwelling-house to the house of 
John Hoddey mariner, being about twenty feet wide, as now 
laid out and fenced. As also one lot of land in my great field 
for erecting a school house and conveniences thereunto for the 
use of the same, which lot of land is to bo forty-six feet front 
towards the south, and eighty-eight feet north in said field 
abuttmg upon the lot sold by my late husband, Thomas Graf- 
fort, merchant, to the east to John Dennett and others, my land 
in said field." 

Ichabod Plaisted, whose house is referred to by Mrs. 
Graffort, was a man of some note. He was High Sheriff 
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of Salem, Maes., and owned this house in Portsmouth. 
He was connected with the Eindge family, and a hand- 
some portrait of his portly form, arrayed in the apparel 
of a royal Sheriff, was preserved in the family of Jacob 
Sheafe, Esq., until destroyed in the fire of 1813. Daniel 
Rindge occupied a house on the corner of Daniel and 
Market streets a hundred and twenty yeara ago, and it is 
probable that Ichabod Plaisted was the owner of that 
location before him ; and that the gate which opened 
from the " great field " was at the place where Daniel 
street now connects with Market square. 

In 1735, the above-described school house lot was pur- 
chased of the town by Ebenezer Wentwortb, who gave 
in exchange the lot of land with a small school house 
upon it, the spot where the present brick school house in 
State street now stands. By the above description of the 
lot first given to the town, it appears that it was situated 
on the north side of State street, not far from Chapel 
street, and probably within a few rods south of the pres- 
ent site of that noble structure, our new high school 
house. It also appears that what is now Daniel street, 
extending from the Fort, {which was probably the ledge 
of rocks on which the old State House was sixty yeara 
afterwards built, on Market square, near- the North 
church,) was then being fenced, and was the gift of Mrs. 
Grattbrt to the town. For half a century after Daniel 
street was opened it bore the name of Graffort's lane. 
One thing is certain, that the real founder of the State 
street school house was Mrs. Graffbrt, and as a tardy act 
of justice should it not even now bear her name? 

In Decembei", 1684, Thomas Graifort was married to 
widow Bridget Daniel, who was the daughter of Richard 
Cutt. To her reference is made in his will. Thomas 
Daniel, the first husband of Bridget Cutt, was the build- 
der of the old Wentwortb house in Daniel street, which 
was removed in 1856, to give a location for our high 
school house. 
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There is a singularity in the course of events that led 
onr city authorities unwittingly to select, as the site of 
our high school house, the very spot which more than a 
hundred and fifty years before had been thexesidence of 
one who donated a lot in front of her house for a like 
purpose, hut which the town did not improve as directed. 

In turning over the musfy volumes of our town rec- 
ords, which for many years have been in quiet repose, 
we find some interesting mattera relating to the intro- 
duction of public schools into Portsmouth. At the time 
widow Bridget Graff'ort presented a lot of land for a 
public school house in the year 1700, there does not ap- 
pear to have been any school house owned by the town. 
Schools for boys had been patronized by the town, but 
the teachers received some further compensation from 
the parents. The town clerk was doubtless a man of 
averageeducation,or he would not from year to year have 
been elected to his office. The following literal extracts 
from his records are curiosities in more respects than one. 

There may be earlier records of public school move- 
ments, but we have not found any made prior to 1696. 

On the 16th of March in that year, among the votes 
passed was the following: 

"That care be taken that an abell seollmaster be provided 
for the toweu as the law directes, not visions in conversation : 
and yt Mr. Joshua Moody and Mr. Sam'l Penhalow be desired 
in behalf of the towen to treat with some mett persons for yt 
servis, that thirtey pounds mony pr anum be allowed sd seoll- 
master as a sallery to be raised as ye law directs. The persons 
hereafter named desent against the vote for sd scollmastera 



" John PickriD. m 



John Pattridg, 
Tho. Beck, 
Georg Walker, 
James Lovet, 
Benjamin Cotton 



Nathaniel Berry, 
Rohert Briatnea, 
Francis Oravee, 
John Benson, sen'i 
Bichatd Sloper, 
Joaeph Berry, 
John JoQson, jn'r, 



Lazarus Hoble, 
Hugh Banfield, 
Tho. Avery, 
John Philbroolr, 
Lanord Weeks, 
Aron MosCB, 
Andrew Samson," 
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It does not appear that any public school was estab- 
lished in that year. The next year the following pro- 
ceedings were had : 

" May ye Tth, 1697. At a meeting of ye sellecttmen agreed 
with Mr. Tho. Phippea to be scollmaater for the towen this yr 
insewiDg for teaching the inhabitants children in such mauer as 
other schollmasters yuosly doe through out the countrie : for his 
Boe doinge we the sellectt men in behalfe of ower toweu doe ingage 
to pay him by way of rate twenty pounds and yt he shal! and 
may reseave from everey father or master that sends theyer 
children to school this yeare after ye rate of 16s for readers, 
writers and cypherers 20s, Lattemers 24s." 

By the following proceedings it appears that the town 
at that time owned no school house, and disputed a bill of 
fifty shillings incurred by the teacher for a school room. 

" May 6th, 1698. At a meeting of the sellect men this day 
Mr. Phippa ower scollmaster informing yt he has disbui-st 50 
shil. for a, house to keep scoll in at ye bank which he saith 
the towen ought to reimbnrst him again ; agread that the case 
be refered to the commissioners yt assisted last years acco't 
and that the bargain made be declared to them with wt is 
a leaged by Mr, Phipps as to the payment of fifley shiUinges, 
and if tiie com mission era shall judg it rationall then to be paid 
by the towen, otherwise not," 

"At meeting of the sellectraen May 5th, 1699, The day above 
sd the selleetmen and Mr. Phipps have agread and said Phippa 
doth promise to prosed in keeping scooll this yeare insuing from 
the date forward unto the years end according to the agree- 
ment last yeare made with them: and to have ye same sallerey 
in all respecs as last yeare : and if it soe happen that the com- 
mishoners should not allow any thing for wt sd Phipps has 
desbursted on ye hows for the scool in at the banck last yeare, 
that then wee sd sellect men in behalf of oirr town doe prom- 
ise to pay unto sd Phipps forty shUlings more yn his twenty 
pounds sallerey for this yeare insuing, but if any thing be al- 
owed by the commissioners then the same to be alowed the 
yeare and noe forty shillings to be pd." 
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" At a meeting of the sellectmen the 19th of June, 1699, 
agread with Mr. Tho. Phips schoolmaBter of our town that he 
prosed in keeping schoU in the town on ye termes as formerly 
viz 24s for a Latting aeholler, 20s for a writer and cypher and 
16 for a reader qualified as formerly ; and the sd Phipps for his 
eattis&ction shall be paid by ye sellectmen 20s in mony by 
way of publiek rate besides the pertickuler sumcs aforemen- 
tioned and shall allsoe be alowed 503 by ye towen for his house 
rent ; the time to begine the 5th day of May." 

" May 5th, 1700. Agreement with Mr, Phipps for keeping a 
school renewed, the town allowing him £6 of the public money." 

" March ye 26 : 1701. At a meeting of ye sellectmen and 
comite apoynted by ye towen to tack care for ye providing of 
an abell scoolmastcr soe qualified in learning and good maners 
as to teach ower youth in reading writing and syphering, the 
tonges and other learning as may fit ym for ye colledg, then 
agrcad yt we will alow and will pay in behalfe of ye town such 
scoolmaster for his settellment amonst us fortie pounds pr 
annum : then also agread that we request ye honorable ye Leutt 
governor Pattridg and Mr. Georg Jeffrey to youse thayer 
atniost indcavoi-s in enquiring out and procquring such fit per- 
son and send him forth with amonst us in order to his further 
settellment." 

" At a meeting of ye sellectmen and commite ; May ye 12th ; 
1701, for settling of a scollmaster — Voted that whear as Mr. 
Daniel Grenlefe of Newbery has been with us in order to a set- 
tlement as a scoolmaster and is at present at Newbery, yt we 
coe forthwith send to him to have his answare in comings 
amonst us in order to a settelment, yt we alow him forty pounds 
per anum while he abides amonst us in case he comes and dully 
performs his offise to ye satisfaction of the towne : Voted that 
Mr. William Gotten and Capt. John Pickering doe forth with 
hire a howse at ye bank as neare ye towen fort as may be for ye 
keeping of a scool in for this yeare or until ye townes school 
howse be fitted up : Mr. Grenleaf being com and present with 
us we have agread with him to alow him forty pounds per 
anum while he continews with us and faithfully performs ye 
offis of a schoolmaster and hoe lickwlse doth promise and en- 
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gage to continue with us this years for ye above eonsideration 
and so teach all towen children and servants as are able com- 
pettently to read from thayer Psalters," 

In 1702, no record of school proceedings is made. 

In 1703, It appears that Daniel Greeiileaf had left the 
school and town, Mr. Joshua Pierce was sent to Ipswich, 
to make enquiry iiito the qualifications of Josiah Cotton. 
It does not appear that he came ; for 

In 1704, the town empowered the selectmen " to call 
and settell a gramer acoU according to ye best of ower judg- 
ments and for ye advantag of ye youth of ower town to 
learn them to read from ye primer, to wright and sypher 
and to learne ym the tongues and goodmanners," &c, 
Mr. Cotton was again sent for, but not accepting the in- 
vitation, tlie messenger returned with Mr. William Allen 
of Salisbury, who engaged " dilligently to attend ye 
school for ye present yeare, and to tech all children yt 
can read in thaire paailters and upward." He asked a 
dismission in six months. 

The town this year also voted six pounds by way of 
"incoridgment" to ^Nathaniel Freeman, to assist Green- 
land, the Plains and Sagamore Creek, " provided he use 
hia dilligene and care to seholl thos parts." 

"We find no further record respecting the schools until 
1708, when the following votes were passed, directing the 
building of the fii-st public school house in Portsmouth : 

"At a generall towen meetinge held this fifth of Apriell, 
1708: Voted that the seDectmen tack care to build a scool 
bowse apon tbe land Mrs. Bridget Qrafort lately deceased gave 
for the youse of ye towen for a scool howse. 

Voted that the sellectmen take care to build a scool howse in 
some convenent plase one ye south side of ye milldam. 

December ye 23; 1708. The selectmen ordred that Capt. 
John Piekring taek care and agre with Left. Pears or any oth- 
er person for erecttiug and building a scool bowse one ye south 
sd of ye milldam, sd howse to be of ye same dimentiona ye 
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former selleotmeQ agread with ye sd Pears for and to be fer- 
nished as in theire sd agreinent spesifyed in alt respects aud to 
be paid soe much as sd former agrement spesieth : thirty pounds 
whear of to be paid out of ye present towen rate, besides ye 
money in sd Pearsea hands and ye remainder out of ye next 
years, towen rate, and ye sd howse be finished at or before ye 
15th of Apriell next insuing the dat above sd." 

It thus appears that the old south school house, in 
front of the site of the Haven school house, was the iirst 
public school house ordered to be built. 

By one of the above votes it appears that the Widow 
Bridget Graffort died about the year 1707 or 8. The 
value of her gift of a school house lot, in its tendency to 
draw the attention of the town to the ownership of a 
school house, a matter which had been neglected for 
over seventy years, ia of more value than the land it- 
self. It does not appear, however, that the vote to build 
a house on the lot given to the town was complied with. 

A small school house, owued by the Wentworth famii- 
ly, had been for some time previous to 1735 standing on 
the site of the present bricJi: school on State street. In 
1735, the town exchanged the lot ^ven by Mrs, G, for 
the AVentworth school house. It is probable that in that 
very house Mr. Phipps kept his school, SlS it is not 
known that any other school house was erected in the 
vicinity of Market Square for many years after 1735. 
Mr. Phipps' residence was the iiret erected on the glebe 
land, a few rods west of the North Church. 

The town clerk who kept the above records from 1695 
to 1714, was Samuel Keais, who was also in that time a 
selectman and a representative to the General Assembly 
at Newcastle. The improvement in spelling in the suc- 
ceeding records shows that the advantages of schooling 
were duly realized. 

In 1713, a vote was passed requesting the selectmen to 
build a school house at the south side of the mill-dam. 
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In 1732, it was voted that an enlargement be made at 
the west end of the gi'ammar school house, [The house 
at mill-dam.] 

Ill 1737, it was voted that the school master sontli of 
mill-dam shall keep hia school in December and January 
near Handle's farm. It was voted that the selectmen 
provide wood for the sehool at the Banii, at the town's ex- 
pense. It was also voted, that a school be kept two 
months in the year on the north side of Islington creek. 
The third town sehool house was that erected in 
Sehool street, in 1751. It was removed several years 
since to give place to the Bartlett school house. The 
original structure, modified into a dwelling-house, is still 
to be seen on the east side of Auburn street. No. 15, the 
most southerly house now standing there. 

In days before newspapers were printed, there were but 
few opportunities for learning to spell. The following we 
take from our town records, as specimens of the entries 
two centuries ago. The town clerk had heard of such a 
place as Boston, but had probably never seen it in print. 

In 1663—-It was "voted that the Selectmen have power to 
lay out the hiwase for the town." 

1663, Sept. 3. — "At a generell towa meten this day, the towen 
in generell have referede the case of Goodwife Evens to the select- 
men in ease she bee sent from Borstorne Jale, cousamen hir 
keepen in the towne or senden hir to hir husband," 

"We find by another record that Mrs, Evans had been 
charged with witehcraR. 

When we look at the limited means of education 
enjoyed by our ancestors a century ago, and compare 
their opportunities with those now enjoyed, it should 
excite a more determined zeal in our young men to be 
useful according to the better circumstances in which 
they are placed. 
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RAMBLE XIIT. 



ls[e-(*'oa«tl« — blie .Taf&'ejr v«eiiieiioe — Atkinson. — Ohiarok 
yard — 'Xlie old Cemetevy— John, and .Abieail Froet — 
R«v. John Blirnt— Funeral items— Oapt, John Blunt 
Etnd family — Orom-m-ell anecdote — Ne-woastle pastoi-s. 

Until 1693, Kewcastle was a part of Portsmouth — and 
if we can estimate the proportion which that part held to 
the whole from the standing of the early residents of the 
ialand, we must call it a valuable portion. As we pass 
the bridges which now unite the two places, the eye is 
feasted with the continual change of rich and refreshing 
land and water scenery, and we enter upon the spot where 
were once the homes of the ignoble Gov. Oraniield and 
his associate. Judge Barefoot — of the no less celebrated 
Judge Charles Story — of Oouneillor Stileman — of those 
Honorables, Sampson and Jacob Sheafe, Theodore At- 
kinson, George Jaifrey, and some other individuals whose 
names wore conspicuous in their day. 

On the south part of the island, about a mile from !Port 
Constitution, may now be seen the early Jaffrey residence. 
This original mansion was erected aboijt one hundred 
and eighty years ago. The place near which it stands is 
now called Jeny's Point. This name is no doubt a cor- 
ruption of that of the original proprietor, and should be 
Jaffrey's Point. The house is kept in good repair, and, 
if no accident occurs, in a score of years will enter upon 
its third century. It must have been regarded a noble 
structure in its day. On the laud of Mrs. Card some 
ruins still remain of the old Atkinson house, where it is 
said the General Court has been convened. There are 
many old moss covered hovels, which might have been 
places of renown in early days, but their history is now 
hidden, and even' the old cellar where Cranfield stored 
his wine cannot now be pointed out. 

Here is the neat littie Church edifice, around which is 
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a white open fence, enclosing a refreshing green spot, 
handsomely laid out, with gravel walks, monnds, flower 
beds, and ornamented with trees, shrubs, vines and flow- 
era. And in its midst, bearing the date of 1856, is a 
handsome marhle obelisk to pei-petuate the memory of 
those who have been buried beneath that ocean which 
here lies open to the eye. Let as read the inscriptions. 
First on the north side : 



On the east and west sides are records which show 
how large a number of the inhabitants in the last eleven 
years have met with the sad experience of the perils of 
an ocean life. Here are their names : 



SO; perished nu tbo Baloraia, near Prince Edward's Island, In tbe storm of Oct. 33, 1351. 
Charl™ Smith, aged 20, lost from Ihe Me.icn fvoro Boston tor Woat Port, N. S„ Oct. 1861. 

18M." 

The side towards the ocean is yet blank — and many an 
ocean rover has been led to think of the chances of hia 
own name's being recorded on it. 

On the opposite aide of the street is a more ancient 
enclosure, the resting place of some who were once the 
life and pride of the village. Here, among the numer- 
ous old monuments, is one which might receive some 
notice even in euch a place as Mount Auburn. It is 
inscribed to Abigail, the lovely daughter of Hon. John 
Fkost, who died in 1742, aged twenty four. Her monu- 
ment presents a specimen of sculpture rarely excelled, 
probably the work of a foreign artist, Near the top is a 
group of figures in bold relief. In the centre a beautiful 
female — on the right a lofty pillar, a flame waving from 
the capital — below, an anchor and cable — and near it, a 
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female half-reclining, in her hand a branch of olive — on 
the left among blooming roses, an angelic visitant, bear- 
ing in her hand a splendid coronet. Beneath is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 



This is rare lore for a tomb stone — far, far above what 
can be found among many acres of grave stones in more 
extensive cemeteries. How appropriate to the scenery 
are the fifth and sixth lines. "Who could thus have writ- 
ten more than a century ago, when epitaphs were mat^ 
ters of literary curiosity rather than of sterling worth ? 
This C[uestion is readily answered by the respected pastor, 
by whose care not only the spiritual wants but the pres- 
ent outward adoruings of the sanctuary are so well 
attended to. The writer was probably Mrs. Jane Tur- 
ell, the daughter of Rev, Dr. Colman of Brattle street 
church in Boston. She was the flret wife of Rev. E. 
Tiiroll of Medford, of whom some account will be found 
in Prof Brooks' excellent work on Medford, Mr. Tur- 
ell's second wife was Jane, the youngest sister of Sir 
Wm. Pepper e!l. 

Among the men of eminence in this ancient town, 
early in the last century, Hon. John Frost held a high 
rank. He was a native of Kittery, Me,, born in 1681, and 
was the son of Major Charles Frost (who was slain by 
the Indians, on the Sabbath, July 4th, 16&7, as he was 
returning from meeting), and grandson of Nicholas Frost, 
an emigrant from England, born in Tiverton, about the 
year 1595, and settled at Sturgeon Creek, in Eliot, in 
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1636, where he died m 1663. This gfandson, Hon. John 
Frost, in 1702 married Mary Pepperell, sister of Sir 
"William, the Baronet. 

lion. John Frost and hia lady were early established at 
Newcastle, where he soon rose to enainenee. He waa a 
memlDer of His Majesty's Couneii; at one time command- 
ed a British ship-of-war, afterwards pursued the profes- 
sion of a merchant, and was mucli distinguished and 
highly useful in civil life. His place of residence was on 
an eminence, westerly of the Prescott mansion (now the 
aims-house), commanding a view of the spacious harbor, 
the river and its table lands, with the lofty Agamenticus 
in the distance. Some remains of his extensive wharf 
may yet be traced. 

His family was numerous and highly respectable — one 
of whom was Madam Sarah Blunt, born in 1713, consort 
of Rev, John Blunt, third pastor of the church in New- 
castle ; and after his decease, the wife of Hon. Judge 
Hill of South Berwick, Me. Hon. John Frost died 
February 25, 1732, in the fifty-first year of his age. It is 
for their daughter that the above well-designed memorial 
was erected more than a century ago. 

Near by it is another moss covered monument, which 
bears unmistakable evidence that the same poet who 
sketched the above chaste epitaph, has also, in as smooth 
and aa strong lines, drawn another marked portraiture. 
Let us read it. 
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Can any one tell ua more of this servant of God, whom 
no mortal at present living has seen, but whose remem- 
brance ia beautifally cliiaeled in the stone ? llere comes 
the patriarch of the isle, whose four score years have 
scarcely yet marked him beyond middle life. Capt. 
Oliver ia aa well acquainted with our subject as any one 
we could meet with, for he tells us that seventy years ago 
he terminated a three yeara residence in the family of 
Capt. John Blunt, one of the two sons left by the village 
pastor, and the father of the five ship-masters of that 
name who for many yeara sailed from Portsmouth. 

William Blunt, the anceator of the family, came from 
England in 1634, and aettled in Andover, Maaa. His son 
"William (2), lived in Andover, had three sons, William 
Samuel and Hanborough, and died in 1709, aged aixty- 
seven. His grandson, William (3), born 1671, died 
in 1737. He bad two sons, David, horn 1699, and John, 
born 1706. John graduated at Harvard in 1727, and 
was ordained in Newcastle in 1732. As above stated, he 
married Sarah Frost, daughter of Hon. John Frost, and 
died in 1748, at the age of forty-two. He appeara to 
have been a highly approved preacher and useful man. 
On his death, the town voted to continue his salary to hia 
widow for nine months, and to pay £200 old tenor (thirty 
or forty dollai-s) on account of funeral expenses. Some 
of the items were — for coffin £66, for rings £30, for 
gloves £ 28, for grave £ 2, for rum £ 2 10s, for tobacco 
pipes £ 1. The use of rum as a cordial to the afflicted, 
and of tobacco as an assuager of grief, was in those days 
deemed indispensable. 

Rev. John Blunt had three sons, William, Chai-les and 
John; and three daughters, Sarah 1"",, Abigail F., and 
Dorothy. William married a Slade, and afterwards a 
March, and had twelve children. Among them was 
Edmund M. Blunt, Charles died unmarried, John 
married Hannah Sherburne, and had nine children. 
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Sarali F. married Thomas riirljer of Portsmouth, and 
had three sons. Abigail F. married "William Parsons of 
Alfred, and had nine children, among them Dr. Usher 
Parsons. Dorothy married a Mr. Campbell of Deer 
Island, and was the mother of a distinguished gentleman 
of that name of large estate who died at llTewburyport 
not long since. 

John, (the third son of the clergyman) was a sMpmas- 
ter and farmer. He owned and occupied the peninsula at 
Little Harbor, which waa afterwards owned by Jacob 
Sheafe and made up about one-half of the Sheafe farm. 
It was here that Capt. Thomas Oliver resided with the 
family, and in common with the sons iiad his seat in the 
unfinished room to receive iustruction from the master 
of the family. It was here that those five distinguished 
shipmasters, the sons of John, received their priinary 
instruction — recited their advanced lessons, and from this 
house they all graduated and entered upon the world. 
The oldest son, bearing the family nanie, John, born in 
1757, was lost at sea during the revolutionary war. The 
other sons were Oapt. George F. Blunt, bom in 1761, 
who resided at the corner of Vaughan and Hanover 
streets ; Capt, Eobert W. Blunt, born in 1763, resided in 
No. 24 "Washington street; Capt. Charles Blunt, born in 
1768, resided in 57 Pleasant street; Capt. Mark S. Blunt, 
born in 1770, died at sea; and Capt Oliver C. Blunt, 
born in 1774, resided in the house now occupied by Jolm 
N. Handy, 88 State sti'eet. The several houses in which 
they lived were built by them. Of the daughters, Sarah 
married Mark Simes, Esq., postmaster. Frances and 
Maiy Ann were unmarried. 

The family attended meeting regularly at Newcastle. 
It was in revolutionary times when these boys were born, 
and the resolution and spirit which eharttcterized their 
after life waa rightly inherited from their father, who is 
described as a short man, with a bald head, covered with 
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a wig, of full body, and cariying a cane which carae 
down with firmness as he stepped. On the birth of the 
eixth boy, after a counael between the parents, WiHiJim 
was the name decided upon, and as usna! the child 
was taken to the church at Newcastle for christening. 
The Rev. Joseph Stevens of Kittery, who that day 
officiated, leaned on the side of royalty, and gave a 
sermon expressive of his sentiments, in which Cromwell, 
as a revolutionist, was denounced in no measured terms. 
This w&s grating to the feelings of the patriotic Blunt, 
and ho was determined to resent it. The child is handed 
up and with it the name, Oliver Cromwell. " "What did 
you say?" said the wonder-struck preacher, hoping that 
he had misunderstood. In the tones of a boatswain, the 
reply filled the church " Olivek Ceomwbli, ! " There was 
no misunderstanding now, the babe was christened, and 
hence the name of Oliver Croinwell Blunt. 

Edmund M. Blunt of iJ'ew York, the author of the 
American Coast Pilot, and John Blunt, a merchant of 
Brooklyn, formerly of this city, son of Charles, are 
among the descendants of the old pastor. 

Looking into the church, the desk of which for many 
years has been filled by Rev. Lucius Alden, we find 
among its neat fixtures a black walnut pulpit, the ^ft of 
two of the descendants of the old pastors. Its front 
panel presents a record of its pastors, on a plain, highly 
polished and beautiful marble slab. The inscription, in 
deep cut letters, is as follows : 

Itev. JOHN BMBRSON died Jan. 31, 1132, a^ed SS. 



Bev, JOHN BLDNT diBd Aug. 7, 1148, (.god 42. 
V. DAVID KOBINBON lUed Kof. 18, 1748, ngeii 33, 
3e<. STEPHEN CHASE dJed Jan. ITTS, aged 72. 
ei. OLIVER NOBLE died Doe. IS, 179!i, aged 06. 
PASTORS OS THIS CHURCH. 
"Ttie msmoTX of the jnst <b bl(«aed." 
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Rev. John Emerson— Rev. "WiUiain ShurtlcfF— Tibials 
of a Pastor — Rev. Jola Strong and liis si.iooeesoi-s 
at the Sowth oharoh. 

At the residence of Capt Charles E. Blunt, in Gardner 
street, is a finely executed portrait of Rev. John Emerson , 
who was the first minister settled at Newcastle, in 1703, 
after it was separated fi-om Portemouth. He was a man 
of fine eountenaneo, and, in the full wig of the day, of 
very commanding appearance. It is no wonder that such 
a man, when in the city of London in 1708 (when this 
portrait was painted), should have received the marked 
attentions of Queen Anne. He returned to Newcastle 
and preached there till 1712, when he was dismissed. 
In the course of a year, when the old meeting house 
below the south bridge, in Portsmouth, was vacated by 
Mr. Kodgers' society for the occupancy of the new North 
Chui'ch, Rev. Mr. Emerson became the pastor of those 
who did not wish to remove, and in 1715 was installed 
over the society. He continued to preach there very ac- 
ceptably and with good results during his life. His last 
public service was a prayer on the frame of the new 
South Church, when it was erecting in 1731. He died 
June 21, 1732, aged sixty-two. His wife, Mary Barter 
of Salem, whose portrait stands near her husband's, was 
not possessed of much personal beauty, but her rare vir- 
tues are treasured in the memory of her descendants. 
She was the mother of five daughters : Mary was the 
wife of Ifrancis Winkley, of Kittery; Ann, of Stephen 
Greenleaf of Portsmouth; Sarah, of Mr. Davis of Ports- 
mouth ; Dorothy, of Elihu Gunnison of Kittery ; and 
Martha, of Mr. Fhnt of Plaistow. 

The Rev. William Shurtleft' was ordained at Newcastle 
the same year in which Mr. Emerson was dismissed, 1712. 
He was a son of "William Shurtleft', of Plymouth, in Massa^ 
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chuaetts. His grandfather, "William ShurtlefF, of Marsh- 
field, was killed by lightning in 1666 ; while two children 
in his lap and one between his knees, and hia wife by his 
side remained uninjured. The Rev. Mr, Shurtleff mar- 
ried Mary Atkinson, aiater of Theodore Atkinson, but 
had no children. As he succeeded Mr. Emerson at New- 
castle, so upon Mr. Emerson's death he became his suc- 
cessor at Portsmouth, and was installed over the South 
Church, Feb. 21, 1733 ; hie connection with Newcastle 
having been dissolved the year before. He spent the re- 
mainder of his days at Portsmouth, and died May 9,1747. 

He was eminent for piety and pastoral fidelity. Dur- 
ing his ministry in Portsmotith, he baptized more than 
seven hundred, and admitted one hundred and thirty 
communicants to the church. 

Mr. Alden remarks, that " bis name will long be men- 
tioned with respect, for bis uncommon meekness and pa- 
tience under ^mi trials, and for his distinguished piety, 
talents and pastoral fidelity," His troubles were of the 
domestic kind. Mrs. Shurtleff might have been beauti- 
ful in person, but was far from possessing that amiable 
dispositjon which is tlie better ornament. Neglectful in 
attendence on his wants, see the devoted pastor patiently 
bending over the coals of hia kitchen fire, broiling a fish 
for dinner, which she has toid him should not be cooked. 

"Has this been salted, Mr. Shuftleff? " she enquires. 

He replies, " It baa." " Well, it needs peppering, then, 
said his prim wife, and taking up a shovel of ashes, the 
fish and his hopes of dinner disappear beneath the liber- 
al peppering. One Sabbath, he in a retired room is in' 
close study to the last minute before the church service, 
in preparation for the duties of his holy office. He is 
ready to depart — but lo ! the door is fastened, and no one 
is in hearing. The bell tolls and tolls to thi-iee the usual 
time ; the lady of the pastor is sitting primly and quietly 
in her seat, and the audience are all wondering what de- 
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lays the paator'a attendaace. The deacon enquires of the 
lady; she says he was at home when she left. A com- 
mittee is despatched ; the barricade at the study door is 
removed, and the wliole matter at once explained. The 
indulgent pastor asked that the matter might he kept 
quiet, and it is left for the rambler, about one hundred 
and twenty years after the event, to give to-day the mat- 
ter to the public — even at the risk of incurring censure 
for having and expressing no very exalted opinion of one 
of the departed. It is said that Richard Baxter married 
that he might receive discipline and have his virtues 
brought into exercise. .Mrs. S. would have been an ex- 
cellent wife for such a man, "We are informed by one 
who knows, that, when her hnabaud died, she appeared 
at his funeral in deep mourning, whereupon her brother, 
Hon. Theodore Atkinson, seized hold of her dress with 
some violence, and tore it, telling her that she who had 
been such a thorn in his side, should not now add to the 
offense the hypocrisy of pretending tcraourn for him. 

In the ■Historical Rooms in Boston is a well executed 
portrait of Mr. Shurtleftj in surplice and bands. The 
characteristics of the expression of his countenance are 
gravity, devotion and apostolic meekness. 

Bev. Job Strong, a native of Northampton, Mass., was 
the successor of Mr, Shurtieff as pastor of the South 
Church, over which he was settled June 28, 1749. Was 
married December, 1750, to Abigail, daughter of Peter 
Gilman of Exeter, Their infant son died Sept. 28, 1751. 
The next forenoon he preached from these words : 
" Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death 1 will fear no evil." At noon he was seized with 
bilious colic, and on Monday died, at the age of twenty- 
seven. His widow, in 1755, married Rev. Woodbridge 
Odlin of Exeter, and was the mother of Dudley, "Wood- 
bridge, Peter, John, Elizabeth, Abigail, (first wife of 
Hon. Nathaniel Oilman,) Mary Ann and Charlotte. 
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Thp successor of Mr. Strong was Eev. Samuel Haven, 
D. D., in 1752. From 1799 to 1805, Rev. Timothy Aldea 
waa his colleague, Bev. Nathan Parker, D. D,, was 
pastor from 1808 t^ 1833, in which year E«v. A. P. Pea- 
body, D. E., was ordained.* The three last pastorates 
have thus extended over a full century, after deducting 
those years in which a colleague was employed, A strik- 
ing illustration of the affection of a people, and the cor- 
respondingly strong attachment of their spiritual teachers. 



RAMBLE XV. 



The mansion removed from the corner of Daniel and 
Chapel streets, to give place for the high school house, 
bore marks of antiquity, although kept in a good state of 
preservation. It was a large, gambrel roofed house, of 
two high stories, with four square rooms on the floor, and 
an ell on Chapel street. Many fruitless inquiries have 
been made for the age and history of the erection of the 
old mansion. !N"ot a solitary memorandum could be 
found chalked on any part of the frame, or any mark to 
show that the buildet's were ambitious of remembrance 
beyond their day. It is said that the house was built 
about one hundred and forty years ago, by Capt. Tliomsa 
Daniel, a merchant, for whom, in after time, the street 
waa named. It was more than a century ago occupied by 
Hon. Mark H. "Weutworth. . The spacious arrangements 
for the wine-cellar, show that in old times ample pro- 
vision was made to lay in a year's supply to meet any 
emergency. We cannot find any definite date about the 
premises, eScept "1752" on the brick wall on Chapel 
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street, which was probably put up by Mr. Wentworth 
loug after the house wae erected. 

Bnt if the builder ie now unknown, not so the family 
which aftervvarcla occupied the mansion. Mark Hanking 
Wentworth, who resided there imti! his death in 1785, 
wae the son of John "Wentworth, the Lieut. Governor of 
New Hampshire, who died in 1730, — and the father of 
John "Wentworth, who received his coramisaion as Gov- 
ernor of this province in 1767. Benning "Wentworth, 
who was Governor from 1741 to 1767, was a brother to 
Mark Himking Wentworth, 

That " old house on the corner" was a mansion of the 
highest class — and even then those noble elms, which 
within a few years have gladdened the eyes of all who 
have looked upon their green foliage in passing from 
Market square to the Navy Yard landing, — even in revo- 
lutionaiy times, afi'orded shade to many who passed un- 
der them. 

On the second day of August, 1855, the remains of the 
"old house on the corner" were sold at public auction. 
The big elm tree, which had lost its vitality and stood 
like a gigantic skeleton of olden time, was put under 
the hammer — but alas for its departed glory, the highest 
bid was only fifteen cents ! 

And so the "old house on the corner" has passed 
away, and we shall look in vain for its sombre front and 
projecting portico. Never again will its old tenants be 
permitted to tread its pleasant halls. No more will the 
wind whistle down its massive chimneys and whirl the 
sand in fantastic wreaths across the hard floor. No more 
will the rising sun throw his beams upon it, and no more 
will its setting cast pleasant glances through its antique 
cupola.* 
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The Committee of Safety, of which Huiiking "Weiit- 
wortb (uncle of Marl; H.) was ehairman in 1774, met at 
the house next west of the !North church, to discuss the 
best mode of procedure to throw off foreign tyranny. 
While his uncle waa thus engaged, the Goveriior of the 
provmce was secretly employing agents to hire carpenters 
to construct barracks for the royal soldiers in Boston. 
Patriotism led the uncle to lay aside his personal feelings, 
kind and liberal though they ever wei-e, and pronounce 
the jDerson guilty of such conduct " an enemy to the com- 
munity." The Governor then held the mansion on Pleas- 
ant street, now occupied by Eben. "Wentworth. In 1775, 
while the manifestations of devotion to the cause of in- 
dependence were growing warmer and warmer under the 
uncle's influence, a field-piece was placed by the people 
before the door of the Governor, who fied through his 
back yard to the fort. The mob entered the mansion, 
disturbed the whole premises, — even the ladies' toilets 
were robbed of the rouge,, etc., — and to this day the brok- 
en marble chimney piece is preserved in its place for the 
inspection of the curious visitor. 



RAMBLE XVI. 

The Ci-eeks— First Wentwoi-tli House— Ssiinu el and 
Jolin. Wentworth. 

Very different must have been the appearance of the 
scenery on our river in the early days of the settlement 
from what is now presented. Oar creeks, north and 
south, (now mill-ponds,) as well as the Sagamore creek, 
were then open and deep enough for the vessels of the 
day to sail in; and as these creeks were successively visit- 
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ited, (oaeli doubtless abounding in fish,) their location 
must indeed have been a most inviting feature to induce 
a settlement. There was also then another smaller, but 
scarcely leas beautiful creek, extending up into the south 
part of the town, with green banks, and a good depth of 
water. We wish wo could give it a name better fitted to 
its earlier days, but can only designate it as the Puddle 
Dock of modern times. In the last century the water 
not only flowed up beyond its present bounds, but at 
high tides small boats passed from it over Pleasant street, 
near the XJniversalist church, to the South creek. 

It was on the south side of this dock that the first 
Wentworth house, of which we have any record, was built, 
and that house still stands. It is known as the house 
of the first Gov. John "Wentworth, who was married in 
the year 1093 oi" 1694, and then occupied the premises. 
It is on the south side of the dock, at the north end of 
Manning street. 

Samuel "Wentworth (the father of the first Governor 
John and son of Elder "William "Wentworth of Dover) 
was the first of the name in Portsmouth. Ho died of 
the small pox in 1690. In the year 1670, our town rec- 
ords show him licensed with " libertie to entertain stran- 
gers and sell and brew beare." At that time the vicinity 
of the "Point of Graves" was the principal busineaa 
part of the Bank, and directly opposite, on the northern 
shore of the dock, near the present eastern terminus of 
Jeft'erson street, was the original " Great House." Some 
old citizens who have died in our day, recollect the time 
when the mart of business was in the vicinity of "Water 
street. 

The size of the house would seem to indicate that it 
was built by Samuel for a public house; but of this we 
are not certain, for in 1678 he appears to have been a 
resident of Newcastle. There is little doubt of its occu- 
pancy by Ms son John, aftei-wards Lieut. Governor, at 
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Ids marriage, in 1693. The avenue extending south 
from the house, now called Manning street, until within 
the last twenty years was called Wentworth street. Gov. 
John, it ie said, owned all the land on the west side of 
the street to where the South church was afterwards 
ereet«d, and then on the north side of Whidden street to 
the mili-pond. It is very probable that the Wentworth 
premises extended so far north as to take in the land on 
which the last Gov. John 'Wentwortb built the mansion 
in which Eben. "Wentwortb now resides. 

The old "Wentwortb house at the dock yet presents a 
good exterior, and an examination of it shows that it was 
built in a most substantial manner. The beams on which 
the floor rests are twelve by eighteen inches, and timber 
to correspond may be seen in various parts of the bouse, 
all now in good preservation. The chambers and stair- 
way are wainscoted, some of tbe panels of clear boards 
being thirty-eight inches in width. The size of the base 
of the chimney is ten feet by thirteen; the bricks are set 
in clay. Spikes of a foot in length and bearded are as 
freely used as if the house had been built to "stem tor- 
nadoes and the storms defy." 

This house was not only the residence of a Governor 
of truly exemplai'y life, but was also the birth-place, 
among his sixteen children, of another Governor, Ben- 
ning Wentwortb, in the year 1695. Lieut. Gov. John 
"Wentworth's commission, given in 1717, was signed by 
Joseph Addison, the writer of the " Spectator," as Secre- 
tary of State. He held his commission until bis death in 
1730, at tbe age of fifty-nine. One of his sons, Daniel, 
was the father of George, who was the father of our 
present fellow citizen, Eben. "Wentwortb. 

This house, probably as ancient as any in Portsmouth, 
has been owned and occupied by William A. Vaugban 
for over twenty years, and for about twenty years previ- 
ously by the Misses Purcell. As Gov. George Vaugban, 
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son of Major "William Vauglian, was a predecessor of the 
firat Gov. "Wentworth Iti the ohief magistracy of ITew 
Hampshire, it is but right that one bearing the same 
name, and of the same lineage, should now hold j: 
eion of the once royal mansion. 



■RAilBLE XVn. 

Gov. Banning "WcntwoTtli— His seat at Little Hrivboi- 
— Ita preaetLt state— Molly Pitman— Roma.ntic Mn.i- 
rlaae of tKe Gov-erno^ -witli Martha Hilton— Col. 
MLokael Wentworth— W^nsllinstOft's Visit tbere— 
Cusbiii!! family— Reisidenoe of Gov. .Tohii Weiit- 
-worth, ad. 

We will now tarn our steps to the residence of the 
next Governor, at Little Harbor, Benning Wentworth, 
in 1741, received the commission of Governor of New 
Hampshire, and entered upon the duties of his office with 
much echt. It ia probable that he resided at the home- 
stead for several years, as it was not until 1750 that he 
built the retired and romantic residence at Little Harbor 
— about two miles from the centre of business — which 
became his residence ever after, to the tei-minafion of the 
twenty-five years dnriug which he held his commission. 
His merits or demerits as a Governor we shall not dis- 
cuss, but only draw attention to some of the incidents 
which belong to the locality, and give interest to the old 
walls when visitors look upon them. 

The house is generally of two stories in height, with 
wings forming tliree sides of a square. Its style of archi- 
tecture is non-deseript. It appears a gi'oup of buildings, 
such as from time to time may have been attached to one 
another, of no particular height or size. It contained for- 
merly fifty-two rooms — a part of the house was a few 
years since removed, leaving now forty-five apartments. 
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The hovise is so hid behind an eminence that it is not 
visible from the road, and cannot be seen until you enter 
the gate. On the north and east the prospect is open to 
the water. The cellar is extensive, and for safety the 
Goveruor kept his horses there in time of danger. A 
ti'oop of thirty horses conM here be accommodated. 

The mansion has yet the Council Chamber, an impos- 
ing, high studded room, where meetings important to 
the State and nation were held by the Council for many 
years. By ita aide opens the Billiard room — where the 
ancient spinet of the family is still located — and in its 
corner the buffet which has held many a full and empty 
pnneh bowl. The little side-rooms where cards and 
other games were long ago played by the illustrious vis- 
itants of this hospitable home, still remain. 

At the entrance of the Council Chamber the racks for 
twelve guns atUl remain, which were for guards when 
occasion required. The Council Chamber is finished in 
the best style of the last century — the carved work around 
the mantle being more than a year's labor with the knife 
and chisel of a carpenter. 

Around the room are a variety of pictures of tiie family 
of the present residents, among them a choice painting by 
Copley of the beautiful Dorothy Quincy, wlw became the 
wife of -John Hancock, and afterwards Madam Scott, 
She was connected with the family of Mr. Jacob Sheafe, 
and made frequent visits to Portsmouth. There were also 
in the room the elegant portraits of Secretary Waldron, 
graudson of the renowned Itichard "VValdron killed by the 
Indians at Dover, and his eon Westbrook, and others of 
nearer kin to the present residents of this mansion. The 
closely jointed smooth white floor, " none the worse" for 
a ceutui'y's wear, — ^these ail give to this ancient hall a 
choice venerableneas which the antiquarian can fully 
appreciate. The many curiosities of the room till with 
interest an hour's visit, 
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Aseencliug a short flight of steps, we enter the spacious 
parlor — still aa rich in its original finish as it was a hun- 
dred years ago. As we sat upon the sofa, it requii-ed no 
great stretch of imagination to bring back some scenes 
herewith connected, which occurred while the house was 
yet new. 

Gov. Benning "W'entworth by his first wife had three 
sons, all of whom died while he was in office, the last in 
1759-— leaving him a widower and childless. 

The Governor in his loneliness saw a young lady to 
whom he took a fancy. He proposed marriage — but 
Molly Pitman had given her heart to another, who, 
although of humble life, she esteemed more essential 
to her happiness than the honor and riches of the Gover- 
nor, — and BO she married Richard Shortridge, a mechan- 
ic, in preference. The Governor, however, did not for- 
get the indignity of her refusal, and yet hoped by adopt- 
ing David's unwise example, to conquer. An English 
frigate was in the harbor, aud not long after the marriage 
a press gang was sent to the house of Shortridge, which 
forcibly took him on board, and from the endearments 
of home. For seven long years did his faithful wife 
mourn his absence. He was removed from ship to ship, 
until one day he related to the chief officer the circum- 
stances under which he was impressed. " Eun off, and 
we won't pursue you," was the reply; and he soon 
availed himself of the privilege. His return brought hap- 
piness to his faithful partner, ■whose virtue was not to be 
invaded by the most tempting allurements of wealth. 
Their descendants are yet among us. 

Let us turn for a moment from this to another illustra- 
tive picture. The scene ie in what is now Court street. 
Mrs. Stavers, the "vvife of the first mail carrier, standing 
in the door of her boarding-house, is looking upon a 
careless, laughing, bare-footed girl, lugging a pail ot 
water in the street, vrith a dress scarcely sufficient to cover 
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her deeentlj', and exclaiming : " You Pat ! you Pat ! 
why do you go looking so ? You should be ashamed to 
be seen in the street." " No matter how I look, I shall 
ride in my chai'iot yet, marm," was her hopeful reply. 

Martha Hilton afterwards left home and went to live 
in the Governor's mansion, at Little Harbor, doing the 
work of the kitchen and keeping the house in order, 
much to the Governor's satisfaction. The Governor has 
invited a dinner party, and with miiny other guests, in 
his cocked hat eomea the beloved Rev. Arthur Brown, 
of the Episcopal church. The dinner is served up in a 
style becoming the Governor's table ; the wine is of good 
quality, as all present are well qualified to say, and as 
tobacco clouds circle to the ceiling good humor enlivens 
the board. There is a whisper from the Governor to a 
messenger, and at his summons Martha Hilton comes in 
from that door on the west of the parlor, and, with blush- 
ing countenance, stands in front of the fireplace. She 
seems heedless of the fire — she does not appear to have 
brought anything in, nor does she seem to be looking for 
anything to carry out — there she stands ! a blushing dam- 
sel of twenty summers, — for what, no visitor can tell. 

The Governor, bleached by the frosts of sixty winters, 
rises: "Mr. Brown, I wish you to marry me." "To 
whom?" asked his pastor, in wondenng surpi-ise. "To 
this lady," was the reply. The Rector stood confound- 
ed. The Governor became imperative: "As the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, I command you to marry me I" 
The ceremony was then duly performed, and from that 
time Martha Hilton became Lady "Wentworth. 

She could not, perhaps, boast of as noble descent as her 
husband, but her change of position had a speedy effect 
in exalting her dignity. But a few days after her mar- 
riage, she dropped her ring upon this very floor. She 
called her servant to pick it up. The servant, however, 
took occasion to be near sighted, and would not find it 
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until her mistress put her finger down to touch it. After 
the wire-edge of elevation was worn off, she made a most 
excellent wife; and when tho Governor died, in 1770, he 
gave her his entire estate. Her two sons bad died in 
infancy before their father. 

The widow did not long mourn in solitude here. 
Friends came to this parlor to impart consolation. And 
most acceptable was that- consolation which was soon 
found in the offer of the hand, and heart of Michael 
Wentworth, a retired Colonel of the British army, who 
came from England in 1767. They were married and 
had one daughter, Martha Wentworth. 

In 1789, when Washington came to Portsmouth, he 
visited the Wentworth mansion by water, was received 
with characteristic hospitality by Col. Michael Wentworth 
and lady, and came to the town by land.. The. Colonel 
was a; high liver, and spent nearly all his own and his 
wife's property.. He prided himself on his horsemanship. 
One afternoon at six o'clock, he called at the house of 
Mr. Jacob Sheafe, in Portsmouth, bearing the .compli- 
ments of Madam Hancock, whom he left well at Boston 
at eight that morning, having performed the whole, jour- 
ney on horse back. It was a great feat in those days. 
In 1795 he died suddenly in New Torfc, it is supposed 
by suicide. His last words were — ',' I have had my cake 
and ate it" — referring to the bankrupt state of hia. affairs. 

Sir John Wentworth, an Englishman, who -waa'a law- 
yer in Portsmouth in 1800, married Martha Wentworth, 
and they occupied the house at.Little:Harbo"r'until 1816; 
when they went to Europe. He died" iti - France some 
years since, and his wife died in 'London in 1851. 

In 1817, the Little Harbor estate was .purchased by 
Charles Gushing, whose widow, a '■ daughter of the late 
Jacob Sheafe, with- her family, still -resides there. By 
their kind courtesy visifors are permitted to view the 
romantic premises which are associated with matters of 
no little historic interest. 
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"We will cloae this ramble with a short call at the man- 
sion of Gov. John Wentworth, who went into office in 
1767, and went out at the time of the Revolution, This 
hoiiae is on Pleasant street, at the head of "Washington 
street. We shall have occasion in another ramble to say 
more of the original oeeupant. As we have already said, 
it was in front of this mansion, in 1775, that the pop- 
ulace, in pursuit of Feiiton, a royalist, who sought refuge 
there, brought a field piece and threatened to bombard 
the house unless he was delivered up. There was, how- 
ever, no dangerous powder or ball provided. He was 
given up, and the Governor, not feeling secure, immedi- 
ately vacated the house and took refuge in the fort. In 
the parlor there are yet some marks of damage by the in- 
vadere. This room still presents the same aspect in 
which the Governor left it, seventy-five years ago. The 
elegant plush on the walls looks as fresh as though it had 
been on the room but a few years, and the various dec- 
orations of foi-mer times are preserved with remarkable 
care. In the extensive hall are displayed the full length 
portraits of the Governors, and some othera who bear the 
family name. The garden, extending from Pleasant 
street to the river, is a very pleasant locality, with hand- 
somely arranged walks and agreeable shade. At the 
bottom of the garden, beneath a aummer-house, a refresh- 
ing bathing-room is provided, which opens to the river. 
The present occupant and owner is Eben. "Wentworth, 
Esq.,* born in 1780, gi'eat-grandson of the first Govern- 
or John — a most exeelient sample of the old school gen- 
tlemen, and a memento of those who have there been 
earlier residents. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the only speci- 
mens of the architectural taste of the three Governors 
bearing the name of "Wentworth, should have continued 
through a century in these three old houses to the pres- 
ent time. 
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RAMBLE -XVIII. 

As we pass down Court street there is to be seen on 
the north side, at No. 41, separated by only one lot from 
Atkinson street, the sad remains of a once handsome 
edifice. It was erected about a century and a quarter 
ago, by Theodore Atkinson, whose name stands con- 
spicuous in our State history as a Councillor, Judge and 
Secretary of the Province. He was the son of Theodore 
Atkinson of Newcastle, where he was born in 1697. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1718. He returned to Newcas- 
tle, where he served as Lieutenant at the Fort for two 
years. He was then appointed Clerk of the Court and 
studied law, TJp to 1733 he had been the Representa- 
tive of Newcastle in the General Court, and in 1734 was 
admitted to a seat in the Council. Probably about this 
time he built the house on Court street above refei-red 
to, was then married, and made this his home to the 
close of his life in 1779. For many years Col. Atkinson 
had command of the first regiment; he was also Collec- 
tor, Naval Officer and Sheriff of the Province. He was 
also delegate to the Congress at Albany in 1754, and held 
various other offices of tmst. He was a man of great 
popularity, being of a lively disposition, social and fond 
of merriment. 

In 1746, when John TuftOn Mason sold his title to Now 
Hampshire, Theodore Atldnson bought one-fifth of the 
whole State ; that is, of such parts as had not previously 
been granted or settled. 

Col. Atkinson's stable, which was on the north-east 
corner of Court and Atkinson streets, was furnished with 
the beat horses, and his coach was the coach of the town. 
His house, though not quite so extensive, was finished 
on the model of Sir "William Pepperell's. The hall and 
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stairway are similar, and it was probably built about the 
aame time. The original Corinthian caps to the columns 
of tbe front door were finely executed, and are still in tol- 
erable preservation. "We have a relic of the mantle car- 
ving, a head terming tbe cap of a pillar, presented to ua 
by Leonard Cotton, the present owner of the premises. 

Ool. Atkinaon was a man of mucb wealth, and in this 
house was probably to be found more silver ware than in 
any other bouse in New Hampshire. An old lady who 
died in 1858, said that in bcr youth sbe spent several 
years in tbe family, and that two whole days were re- 
cLuired to make a general cleaning of the silver ware. 
An iron-grated closet in the chamber displayed tbe shin- 
ing treasure beyond the reach of robbers. 

In early times and until about tbe year 1770, tbe gar- 
den of tbe Atkinson bouse was on both sides of tbe street. 
The land now covered by the bouse of T. T>. Bailey and 
tbe old Stayers house, to Jefferson street, was the front 
garden of Col. Atkinson. 

He gave the name to tbe town of Atkinson in this 
State, as a large portion of it belonged to him. The 
town of Franeestoion and tbe adjoining town of Deering, 
in this State were named for bis son's -m.^&, Frances Deer- 
ing Wentworth, — not named by him, however, but by 
Gov. John 'Wentworth, after his marriage. 

Theodore Atkinson died in 1779, at the age of eighty- 
two years. His wife (Hannah "Wentworth, a sister of 
Gk)v. Benning) died several years before him. After bis 
death, most of his property by bequest came into posses- 
sion of Mr. Wilbam King of Dover, who added Atkinaon 
to his name and was afterwards known as Hon. William 
E. Atkinson. The country residence of the latterwason 
that- eminence near the northern end of Piseataqua 
Bridge, called "Atkinson's bill" — commanding one of 
the most beautiful prospects in tbe State. Wm. K. At- 
kinson married Abigail Pickering, daughter of Judge 
John P. and siater of the late Jacob S. Pickering. 
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Hon.. Theodore Atkinsoa left a legacy of about a thou- 
sand dollars to the Episcopal church in this city, to he 
expended in bread to be distributed on Sunday to the 
poor of the parish. This distribution of more than a 
dollar's value in bread every Sabbath has now been reg- 
ularly made for about eighty years — in v^hich time about 
five thousand dollars have thus been expended, and the 
well appropriated fund is unimpaired. 

As the relation of some rather romantic incidents con- 
nected with this locality would occupy too much space 
for this ramble, we will close it with some extracts from 
a poem communicated to the Portsmouth Journal by 
T. B. Aldrich, in 1853. The poet spent many of his 
youthful days in the house opposite the Atkinson man- 
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RAMBLE XIX. 

Theodore Atbineon, Jr. — Marringe-— Death — Funeral-^ 
Gov. WentA^orth's attentions— Mrs. Atkineon a -wid- 
ow tut tBn days— Style o£ tlie times — Their to-wn and 
country- reaidenoes— Lolie story — His charaoter — II- 
liistrative an.ecdote — Departure for Englturcl. 

Hon. Theodore Atkinson had but one child, Theodore 
Jr., who was bom in 1736, and gi-aduated at Harvard in 
1757. He was a member of the Council of which Mb fa- 
ther was President, and was for several years Secretary 
of the Province. On the 13th of May, 1762, he married 
Frances Deering "Wentworth, daughter of Samuel "Weiit- 
worth, of Boston, a iady of rai-e beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She was his cousin. Her eai-lier affections had 
been placed on another cousin, John Wentworth, who 
graduated at Harvard College in 1755. John soon after 
going to England to be absent for an indefinite period, she 
was wooed and won by Mr. Atkinson ; who is described 
as a mild, obliging and devout man. They lived with 
his father's family in this old mansion. He was of fee- 
qle health, and in seven years after his marriage, at the 
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early age of thirty-three, departed tliis life, leaving no 
children. Two years before his death her early lover, 
John Wentworth, returned clothed with the regaha of 
Governor of New Hampshire. Her early affection for 
him remained unabated, and the Governor frequently 
honored his uncle and cousin by a social call at this old 
mansion. At this time there was no building between 
Court and Ple^ant streets to obstruct the sight between 
the houses of the Governor and Secretary Atkinson, and 
gossips used to say that signals from one to the other 
were passed. But as telegraphs have been need for good 
purposes since, why might they not have been then ? 

It was on Saturday, the 28th (Jay of October, 1769, that 
Theodore Atkinson, Jr. departed this life. On Wednes- 
day following the funeral took place. It was a day of 
public mourning. By order of the Governor, during the 
moving of the procession from this old house to the fam- 
ily tomb at the Episcopal church, minute guns were fired 
at the fort at Newcastle, and from on board the ship-of- 
war Beaver in the harbor. The widow was arrayed in 
the dark habiliments of mourning, which we presume 
elicited an intense shower of tears, as the fount was so 
soon exhausted. The next day tlie mourner appeal's in 
her pew at church as a widow, but that was the last Sab- 
bath of the imdow. On Monday morning there is a 
new call for the aid of the milliner — the unbecoming 
black, new as it was, must be laid aside, and the brighter 
colors which become a governor's bride, must take their 
place ! There were no sewing machines then, but active 
fingers did wonders, and on Saturday morning, the 11th 
of November, just ten days after the funeral, every thing 
was ready, and there was another movement from this 
old house to the same church. The blooming widow and 
the gallant Governor were the leading personages — and 
the same venerable pastor, Rev. Arthur Brown, who so 
solemnly had just conveyed "ashes to ashes — dust to 
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daat," sealed the union of the new couple " for better or 
for worse!" The following extract from the Boston 
News Letter of Nov. I7th, 1769, of a letter from Ports- 
mouth, dated Nov. 11th, gives a full account of the oc- 
currence : 

" This morning His Excellency John Wentworth, Esq., our 
worthy and beloved Governor, was married by the Eev. Mr. 
Brown to Mrs. Frances Atkinson, widow of the Hon, Theo- 
dore Atkinson, Jr. Esq., deceased, — a lady adorned with every 
accomplishment requisite to make the marriage state agreeable. 
Long may this amiable and illustrious couple live happily; 
blessings to each other and all around them in this world, may 
they be the crown of each other's joya in the nest, when the 
great Governor of all worlds shall make up his jewels — 



TaerriDg wlsdon guide their i 
:o the top of bliss beneaEh ths 



The day is spending in innocent mirth. The colors of the ahip- 
ing in the harbor are displayed, all the bells in the town are 
ringing, and the cannon roaring ; in a word, joy sits smiling in 
every countenance on this happy occasion. Happy, thrice hap- 
py the ruler ! thus riveted in the heai-te and affections of his 
people." 

Gf the appearance of Lady . Wentworth in her wedding 
dress we have no. particular record, but the style of the 
times would lead us to imagine her locks strained over 
an immense cushion that sat on her head, touched with 
pomatum, and then sprinkled over with a shower' of 
white powder ; the height of this tower not far from a 
foot, perhaps bearing a white rosebud on its top ; over 
her neck and bosom a lace handkerchief fastened in front 
by a large bosom pin; her form braced up in a satin 
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dress, fhe sleeves as tight as the natural skin of the arm, 
with a waist formed by a bodice, worn outside, from 
whence the skirt flowed off and distended at the top by 
an ample hoop. The dress for church was not complete 
without a richly wrought apron and shoes of white kid, 
with peaked toes, and heels of two or three inches eleva- 
tion, glittering with spangles. 

We have no record of the Governor's apparel. We 
have before ua, however, some bills of merchandise, which 
he paid about that time, in which we find these items : 

To pair of white silk stocking breeches, £1 18 

To white cloth coat, unlined, 2 14 

To blue corded silk waistcoat, 5 

To a rich gold lace, 12 

To gold button and loop, and hat recoukt, etc. 2 

To 3 yds. queue ribband, 1 3 

Such are the items ; the reader can array him to suit 
his own fancy. 

On the day of the wedding, soon after the ceremony, 
the Rev. Arthur Brown, whether excited by the rapid 
movement, or in a moment of aberration from wonder at 
what might come next, in going oat of a door unfortu- 
nately fell over a number of stone steps and broke his arm. 

For six years the Governor and his lady continued res- 
idents at the house now occupied by Eben. Wentworth, 
on Pleasant street, spending a portion of the summer at 
the Governor's farm at "Wolfborough. The Governor 
was a large owner in that town, his farm extending over 
twenty-three hundred acres in that town and fifteen hun- 
dred acres in the adjoining towns ofBrookfield and New 
Durham. The mansion house was one hundred feet 
by forty-five, and other buildings corresponded. A jour- 
ney to "Wolfborough before the revolution, was no small 
undertaking. When the Governor and his lady made a 
summer visit to his farm. Dr. Cutter was usually one of 
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hU company, to be in readiness to attend if any disaster 
occurred on the way. The Governor's mansion house 
was on the border of Smith's pond, (east of the "Winui- 
piseogee,) about a hundred rods from its shore. A 
story has been told of an adventure of the Governor and 
lady which we give as we have heard it. It was said that 
his lady when at the farm would sometimes have her 
own way, and one evening attending a husking without 
Mm, was not a little irritated to find the door closed ou 
her return. Hearing her threaten that she would jump 
into tiie lake, he rushed from his chamber in a Mght to 
the rescue. She was out of his sight when the door 
opened, and he dashed on the path to the water, while she, 
standing close to the aide of the door, quietly stepped in, 
turned the key, and left him rather thinly clad to get in 
as he might be able. There is an improbability about the 
story; but as it is not more strange than the hasty wed- 
ding proceedings, we let the tradition pass as apocryphal. 

Gov. John Wentworth had many good traits of char- 
acter, was liberal in his charities, and did much to benefit 
the town and stat«. He was active in the establishment 
of Dartmouth College, and did much in improving the 
roads of the state and for the advancement of agriculture. 
He was a man of sound understanding, refined taste, 
enlarged views and a dignified spirit, and with the people 
became as one of them. One anecdote will illustrate. 

Recently in a walk down Pleasant street, we met an 
old gentleman bordering on a century, who well remem- 
bered the events of the revolution. Did you ever see 
Governor Wentworth ! we inquired. yes, that I have, 
he replied, as his countenance brightened with the re- 
membrance. He has patted me upon my shoulder many 
a time when a boy, and bestowed on me his coppers and 
his ninepences liberally. The boys then used to pay re- 
spect to their ministers and their honorable men. We 
never passed one of them without removing onr hats — 
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an-d if we were playing marblea, all play was left to do 
our maiinei-s. The people thought a great deal of the 
Governor, and strangers who canae in from the country 
would strive to get a sight of him. The Governor was a 
great lover of horses. That old stable in front, on the 
corner of "Washington and Pleasant streets, long called 
" Hall's stable," was the Governor's. He kept there six- 
teen horses for his own use, and gave them much person- 
al attention. One morning, soon after five, a stranger 
fi-om the country who had never before been in Ports- 
mouth, wandered down near the Governor's seat, hoping 
to get a glance at his Excellency. After dodging around 
the premises for a time, he looked into the stable to see 
the horses. He asked a man who appeared to have 
charge, many questions about the Governor, and told 
him what they said about him in his neighborhood. 
" They say Johnny is short and thick, that he is fond of 
his wine, but on the whole a pretty clever sort of a fellow 
— how I should like to see him." "Well," said the one 
he was conversing with, "I'll try to give you a sight of 
him — walk into the house." They enter — the splendor 
of the furniture as they pass from room to room is open- 
ed to his wondering gaze. After being shown into this 
room and that, the stranger whispered — "I should like 
to get a sight of the Governor." " Ok sir, here he is!" 
said the Governor offering his hand. 

Dumbfounded at the fearful disclosure, nothing but 
the good nature of his excellency prevented his hiding 
his shame in a speedy retreat. 

In 1775, when the Revolutionary troubles compelled 
Governor John Wentworth to seek refuge in England, 
his lady aeeompanied him, and they never again returned 
to Kew Hampshire. They had one son bom here in 
1774, named Charles Mary, He acquired much wealth, 
was never married, and died at Kingsand, England, in 
1844, aged seventy. To the time of his death he was by 
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entailment oWner of the property on which our high 
school house now stands. 

Lady "Wentworth was diatinguiahed in England for her 
beauty, was conspicuous at eourt,:and one of the maids 
of honor to the Queen. A portrait by Copely, now in 
the possession of Asa Freeman of Dover, (who married 
a daughter of Hon. "William K. Atldnson,) is regarded 
as an excellent likeness and a rare picture. 

Gov. John "Wentworth was Governor of Nova Scotia 
from 1792 to 1800, and had a pension of £ 500 a year till 
his death, which occurred at Halifax in 1820. Lady 
Wentworth died at Berks, England, in 1813. 

Thus have they all passed away, leaving as an apt me- 
mento of the stability of earthly grandeur, the half 
demolished mansion which is the text of our rarablc. 



RAMBLE XX. 



Among the home residents of Portsmouth during the 
Revolutionary war scarcely any , one performed more 
business for the, government, as Oomraisaary, Navy 
Agent, etc., than Col. Joshua "Wentw:orth. "We have 
before us a large package of business letters addressed 
to hira, as the Agent of the Board of War at Portsmouth, 
by Gen. Stark, Col. Joseph.Gilmaii, Capt. Joseph Leigh, 
Maj. Bass, Gen. Sullivan^ arid inany others — showing that 
through him eamenearly all the supplies which were fur- 
nished to the New Hampshire soldiers. His letters show 
him to have been a business man ; and no doubt his 
experience tended to promote the interest of the country, 
at a time when poverty held up its visage on every side. 
Col. Wentworth built and for many years resided in that 
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house in Hanover street afterwards owned by Capt. Thoni- 
aa Brown, and then by Joshua Johnson. The house 
waa of excellent workmanship, — a beautiful garden was 
laid out in front, and the position of the occupant brought 
many distinguished visitors to Iris domicil. It was at a 
time when Gov. John Hancock with his lady and family 
were spending a week in Portsmouth, quai-tering at the 
boarding house standing on the spot where Richard Jen- 
ness now lives, that a grand entertainment was prepared 
at Col. Weiitworth'e to His Excellency. At this enter- 
tainment all the elite of the town were present, and a son 
of Gov. Hancock, of five or six years of age, richly attired, 
gave an attractive feature, by dancing a minuet. The im- 
pression left of that circumstance was made lasting, by 
the fact that this was the last display of his skill in this 
branch of education. Onlyaweek or two after the cHid 
returned to Boston, he suddenly expired. 

Among the sons of the first Jjieut. Gov. John Went- 
worth, was Daniel, who had two sons, Col- Joshua and 
Capt. George,— the latter was the father of Ebenezer, [who 
died in I860.] Col. Joshua "Wentworth is the individ- 
ual who is the subject of our present sketch. He was 
born in 1742, and married Sarah Peirce in 1774. They 
had fifteen children, of wliom only four arrived to ma- 
ture age; Ann Jaffrey, lately deceased, widow of Samuel 
Larkin ; Joshua, whose daughter was the first vrife of 
Capt. "Wm. Parker ; Elizabeth, fii-st wife of William 
Bodge ; and Adeline. 

Col. Joshua "Wentworth received his title from his com- 
mission in the first New Hampshire regiment in 1776. 
He was a Representative, Councillor in 1786, Senator 
four years, and appointed Delegate in Congress in 1779, 
but did not attend. In 1790, he received next to the 
highest vote for President of the State. In 1791, he was 
■ned by Washington " Supervisor for the Unit- 
1 the District of New Hampshire." 
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Col. "Weiitworth's place of busineaa was on the north- 
east coriiei- of Hanover (then Cross) and Vaughan streets 
— on the spot where Dr. Kittredge afterwards resided. 
Here some of our first merchants received their buBiness 
education, — among them, the late William Gardner and 
John Haven. Business at that time was more diffused 
over the town than at present. The house owned and 
occupied by Benj. Carter, on School street, was the Porls- 
mouth Sugar House, where sugar was for some years re- 
fined. And when Dr. John Goddard was burnt out in 
Marketstreet in 1802, he removed his goods to the Sugar 
House, and there carried on his extensive business until 
Market street was rebuilt. 

Col. "Wentworth was the bosom friend and associate of 
Hon. George Jaffrey, and was the heir expectant to his 
great estate, Mr. J. however becoming his bondsman 
to Government, and Col. Wentworth being unable to 
meet the claims Government had upon him, Mr. J. met 
his habilities, but became so embittered that he cut ofl' 
Col. W. from his expectations, — at once willing his whole 
pj'operty to the late George Jaffrey, a youth of Boston, 
bearing the name of Jefl'ries, on condition of his assum- 
ing his name, becoming a permanent resident of Ports- 
mouth, and following no other occupation than that of 
being a genUeman. These requisitions were strictly com- 
plied with. 

Col. Wentworth spent the latter days of his life in the 
house which till 1813 occupied the site of the present 
residence of Mra. Henry Ladd, on Middle street. He 
died in 1809, at the age of sixty-seven. His wife died two 
years previous, at the age of fifty. 
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Factory site — Nathaniel Ad.-uns's seat^-DiscoTrery of 
Lady Stanley's. era^e— Her husband "WiUit^n Parker 
—Sketch o£ the Parker femily : "WilHam, John, SJuniiel, 
Matthew Staidey, Noah, John, HA. 

The aite of the Portsmouth Steam Factory has histor- 
ical remiaiscences of some interest. It is but a few years 
since that its premises, together with the whole land in 
front from Parker to Eock street and up to Islington 
street, was the seat of Wathauie! Adams, the Portsmouth 
annalist. His mansion was situated on the spot where 
the factory stands, and a red fence extending around the 
whole premises enclosed one of the most atti'active gar- 
dens and prolific orchards to be found in Portsmouth. 
On the west side of the garden, nearly opposite the end 
of Marlborough street, {which then extended only from 
Brewster to Hock street,) might be seen some slate stones 
nearly buried in the earth, which indicated that graves 
had long ago been made there. 

In opening that street in 1847, before the building of 
the factory, a drain was laid from the street to the water, 
which passed near the graves. In covering up the drain, 
some slabs were found which worked to advantage, and 
were used for a covering. 

After the Steam Factory company had laid out the 
ground for a highway in front of the mill, a gentleman in 
Massachusetts made inCLuii-y whether any graves had been 
discovered. One who had been employed to dig the 
drain, recollected handling a square stone, and placing it 
to cover a portion of the drain. He dug in the centre of 
the street and soon found it. On being cleansed, the fol- 
lowing inscription was found : 



Tradition says that Mrs, Parker was Lady Stanley, a 
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daughter of the Earl of Derby, who married "Wiiliatn 
Parker in England, without the consent of the Earl ; the 
current of her affections running more in the course of 
love than in pride of ancestry. She abandoned her 
claims to nobility, and with her husband fled to the new 
world. Portsmouth was the place of refuge — this lovely 
spot by the river side was selected for their residence — 
and here the fifteen remaining years of her life were 
spent. Ill a correspondence mth the present Earl of 
Derby, he says that he finds no record of Zei-viah in the 
family of his ancestors. Her name was either suppress- 
ed, changed, or she was not of regular descent. Her fam- 
ily nobility, if she ever had any, did not survive her; 
but the record shows that from her have descended some 
who need no ancestral fame. From the annals of the 
■Parker family, and other sources, we have an opportunity 
of drawing some interesting details. 

William Parker was married to Zemah Stanley," 
daughter of the Earl of Derby, Eeb. 26, 1703, and came 
to Portsmouth, K.H. soon after.' The family tradition is, 
that this was a love match. He was a gentleman of ed- 
ucation, but after arriving in this country it was neces- 
sary for him to support himself and her; and yet he 
feared her father's vengeance, who was an arbitrary and 
vindictive man. Both were very much frightened — our 
country then being subject to Great Britain he feared 
legal proceedings. He kept as obscure as possible, work- 
ing in a tan yard on the east of his residence. It is said 
of his lady that she suffered sometimes great distress of 
mind, knowing that she would be disinherited and her 
children cut off fi:om her father's house. They were 
buried in the garden which afterwards belonged to Na- 
thaniel Adams, as above stated. 

The Hon. "Willum Parker, the oldest eon of the above, 
was born in Portsmoutli in 1703, received his education 
in' one of the public schools, and then became apprentice 
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to his father. He made himself thoroughly acquainted 
■with that husineBS, bat relinquished it eoon after he came 
of age, and wae employed for several years as master of 
one of the public schools. In his leisure hours he pur- 
sued the study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1732. He was clerk of the commissioners who settled 
tlie boundary line between Il^'ew Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts in 1737; was appointed Register of Probate by 
Gov. Belcher ; afterwards became Judge of Admiralty, 
and was for many years the only Notary Public in the 
Province. From 1765 to 1774 he was a member of the 
general assembly. In August, 1771, he was appointed 
a Judge of the Superior Court, which office he held until 
all those who received their appointment from the King 
were in the Eevolution removed. 

After Judge Parker left the bench he was confined to 
the house vrith the gout. He took no part in the politics 
of the day ; neither did his health permit him to attend 
to any other concerns than the education of his family. 
He died April 29, 1781, aged seventy-seven. Of his char- 
acter, the annalist of Portsmouth says, " that he was es- 
teemed a well-read and accurate lawyer; he had dilli- 
gently studied the law, not only as a profession but as a 
science. "While at the bar he was consulted, and his 
advice relied on in the most important cases which came 
before the courts. But hie studies were not confined 
entirely to the law. He gave much of his attention to 
classical literature and the belle lettres, in which he made 
great proficiency." In 1763 the corporation of Harvard 
college conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts, 
although his preliminary education was received in a tan- 
yard. He was emphatically a self-made man. 

His childreu were Zerviah Stanley, married to William Earl 
Treadwell, and died May, 1750, aged 22 years. William died 
June, 1813, aged 82 years. John died Oct. 4th, 1791, aged 59 
years. Elizabeth married to Capt. Nathaniel Adams, (the 
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father of the late Nathaniel Adams, many years clerk of the 
court, etc.) and died Nov. 20th, 1815, aged 81 years. Mary 
married to Hon. David Sewall of York, Me., for many years 
Judge of the U. 8. District Court, etc. She died May, 1788. 
aged 50 years. Lydia mai-ried Samuel Hale, and died Septem- 
ber, 1787, aged 47 years. She was the mother of the late John 
P. Hale of Rochester, who was the father of Hon. John P. Hale, 
U. 8. Senator, of Dover. Catharine died unmarried 8eptember, 
1817, aged 73 years. Samuel died December 6th, 1804, aged 
60 years. Sarah married Hon. Christopher Toppan, and died 
July 26th, 1837, aged 91 years. Matthew Stajiley died 1787> 
aged 40 years. 

Of the sons above-mentioned, the first, 'Wiliiatti, was 
the Hon. William Parker of Exeter, and many years a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleae and Register of 
Probate for the county of Rockingham. His children 
were : William, a distinguished physician, who died of 
yellow fever; Nathaniel, lawyer, Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary of State; Jeremiah, died at sea; John T., foi*- 
merly Register of Probate; Samuel, teller iii one of the 
Boston banks; Elizabeth, married Col. Saranel Adams ; 
and Mary, who married Joseph Lamson. 

The other son of the first William Parker, (the hus- 
band of Zerviah Stanley,) was John Parker, the father of 
Koah the Universalist minister, of whom we shall speak 
hereafter. He (John) died young, leaving Noah a de- 
pendent on hia brother William. 

John Parker (the second son of William), always 
known as Sheriff Parker, was an "old bachelor" of the 
very best sort; for he educated at his own expense nine 
of his nephews and nieces — among whom was the father 
of the present John P. Hale. The very first copy of the 
Declaration of Independence ever received in Kew Hamp- 
shire, was read by Sheriff Parker from the balcony of 
the Court House in Portsmouth. That scene has been 
fully described by an old revolutionary soldier, then pres- 
ent. The old cocked hat, the old fashioned coat, the 
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sherifTa sword, the three times three cheers when Sheriff 
Parker mounted the balcony with the ecroll in his hand, 
and the enthusiaem with which that document was re- 
ceived by tbose who were at that time present, has been 
pictured to the life ; and yet this man for electioneering 
purposes has been called a tory ! Gov. "Wentworth ap- 
pointed him Sheriff of the Province in 1771, and Sheriff 
of Rockingham after the Province was divided into coun- 
ties. When the government was assumed by the people 
at the commencement of the revolution, he was re-ap- 
pointed, by the authority of the State, Sheriff of Rock- 
ingham; and when the federal government went into 
operation, President "Washington appointed him Marshal 
of the District of New Hampshire. He held these offices 
during life, and discharged the several duties of them 
with fidehty and care. He likewise had the direction of 
an insurance office, and conducted the business of it with 
accuracy and skill. He was never married, but his house 
was the asylum of the widow and orphan ; and the chil- 
dren he took charge of were nourished and educated 
with paternal care. His benevolence was not confined to 
his relatives, but extended in many instances to strangers, 
who partook largely of his bounty. In the walks of pri- 
vate life, his virtues were conspicuous. He was a social 
companion, an accomplished gentleman, a disinterested 
friend. 

Samuel Pabkee, the third son of Hon. William Park- 
er of Portsmouth, was horn August, 1744. He was elect- 
ed assistant minister of the Trinity Church, in Boston, in 
October, 1773. On the 27th of June, 1779, Dr. Parker 
was unanimously elected rector of the church. Hia rep- 
utation extended throughout the TTnion, and was reward- 
ed with a doctorate from a respectable university. He 
was looked up to as the head of the Episcopal church in 
Kew England, and inferior to no clergyman on the con- 
tinent in the essential accomplishments for that sacred 
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office. After the decease of Bishop Bass, he was unani- 
mously elected Bishop of the eastern diocese, which of- 
fice he accepted. He was consecrated in New York on 
the 15th of Sept. 1804. He died on the 6th of December, 
1804. Bishop Parker was married in November, 1776, 
to Annie, daughter of Mr. John Cutler of Boston. 

Their children were John Eowe, who kept the telegraph es- 
tablishment in Boston ; Samuel Dimn, District Attorney for the 
county of Suffolk ; William haa been one of the Aldermen in 
Boston ; Thomaa Ives, a physician, and James Floyd, twins, 
deceased ; Benjamin Clark, an Episcopalian clergyman in the 
western part of Massachusetts, (Lennox, we beheve) ; Eiehard 
Green, a distinguished teacher in Boston and author of several 
school books ; Elizabeth died young ; Mary Cutler single ; An- 
na died young; Sarah Dunn married to Samuel H. Packer; 
Maria; Eebecca married Rev. Theodore Edson, Episcopal min- 
ister at Lowell, Mass, 

Matthew Stanley GtsaoN, the youngest son of Hoff. 
William Parker of Portsmouth, settled at Wolf borough, 
and had the charge of the celebrated Gov. Wentworth 
farm. He married Anna Rust, daughter of Col. !Ru8t of 
Portsmouth, who moved in the time of the revolution to 
"Wolfborougb. They were married at the house of Col. 
Toppan, in Hampton, and he afterwards educated their 
only daughter, Anna Rust Parker, the first wife of Rev. 
Jaaziuiah Crosby of Charlestown, N. H. 

The children of Matthew Stanley Parker were, Henry Rust, 
a farmer in Wolfborougb; Wilham Sewell of Troy, N. Y,, it is 
said, kept a bookstore ; Matthew Stanley, for many years 
Cashier of Suffolk Bank ; Samuel Hale, the publisher of the 
Waverly novels, etc.; Nathaniel Adams, who died young ; John 
Toppan ; Anna Rust married Kev. Jaaziuiah Crosby. Hon. 
William Parker, 2d, of Portsmouth, had two wives. The first 
was Elizabeth Grafton. His second wife waa Mrs. Abigail 
Forb^, daughter of Mr, Keais of Portsmouth. The children 
were by the first wife. 

Noah Paekbr was the only son of John Parker, who 
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was the Becond sou of the first William Parker, who mai-- 
ried Zorviah Stanley. Noah's father, John, married a 
Miss "Ward, and both died while Noah was an infant, — 
leaving him to the care of his brother "William, who 
adopted Noah into his own family. He received a good 
education, after which he chose to learn a trade ; but 
though working several hours a day at his 'trade, he was 
a profound student, and became well versed in all the 
literature of the day. Noah was born 17th March, 1734, 
and died August 17th, 1787, aged fifty-three years. 

Noah had two wives. The first was Elizabeth Gate, 
who died, leaving three children, viz. : John, Nathaniel 
and Mary. The second wife was Reheeea Noble, by 
whom he also had three children, viz. : Edward Parry, 
Olive Bindge and Zerviah Stanley. His uncle William 
resided in the house which was afterwards occupied by 
Nathaniel Adams, where now stands the Portsmouth 
Steam Factory. There Noah passed his early days, and 
received his early education. He was a man of unbound- 
ed liberality of feeling, carrying his charitj' so far beyond 
his means, that he would sometimes borrow to aid one in 
want, trusting to Providence for the means of repaying. 

At the time of the revolution it is said that the man- 
sion settjng out prominently on the south-west corner of 
Daniel and Penhallow streets, was occupied by Noah 
Parker. It was a great house in that day, and from that 
circumstance and the nameof the occupant, it was called 
Noah's Ark. In naming the streets in 1778, the street 
which extended from this house south to Buck (now 
State) street, was called Ark street, which name it re- 
tained until a few years ago it was made a continua- 
tion of Penhallow street. 

Noah Parker's last place of residence was the house 
sixty-six Market street, formerly owned by 0. Gushing, 
and occupied in 1869 by Capt. John N. Frost. He was a 
black and white-smith. His work shop was on High 
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street, on what ia now the west end of Ladd street, be- 
fore this street waa laid out. He had two daughter! 
Zerviah, who died of yellow fever in 1798, and Mri 
Watts, who for many years kept a boarding-house ii: 
Portsmouth, and died here aome eiglit or ten yeai-s s: 
He was the first Universalist preacher in Portsmouth, 
and for him the Church in Vaughan street was built in 
1784. This church was latterly known as the Camene- 
um, but is now no longer the " Seat of the Muses and 
the Arte." 

In the month of June, 1778, l^athaniol Adams and 
John Parker, Jr. completed a survey of the town and 
made a plan of it. At their request the town appointed 
a committee to name the streets, which was accordingly 
done, and the names entered upon the plan. The origi- 
nal map is stiil in the archives of the city. The draft is 
by John Parker, Jr., and is a rare specimen of penman- 
ship. "We have also seen an elegant miniature from his 
pencil. He was the son of Rev. Noah Parker, and father 
of William B. Parker, of this city. John married Eliz- 
abeth B. Wingate, daughter of Moaes and Elizabeth 
E. Wingate, who was the daughter of Elizabeth and 
George Bennett, who was daughter of George Vaughan, 
Lieut. Governor of New Hampshire. Madam Bennett 
was a very learned lady and well versed in the Latin 
language. She waa quite near sighted when young, but 
as she advanced in life her eyesight became remarkably 
clear, so that she could see to read the finest print and 
sew the finest " Holland," as it waa then called, without 
spectacles. After she passed the age of ninety she trans- 
lated one of the books of Virgil, without the aid of spec- 
tacles. She was born about the year 1700, and lived to 
the age of ninety- three. 

John Parker, Jr. was a surveyor, and entered into a 
contract, in company with several others, with the au- 
thorities of Georgia, for a survey of that State, and died 
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at Savannah, in 1792, without prosecuting that survey. 
■William B. Parker was at the time of his father's death 
five years old. 

The tan yard of the first Pai'ker was neai- hie residence 
on the east, and was used for the same purpose for more 
than a century after his day. The Street parallel with 
Parker street still bears the name of Tanner's lane. The 
one a lasting designation of the original residence of the 
proprietor, and the other of the lioiiorable profession of 
the eon-in-law of tlie Earl of Derby. 



RAMBLE XXIT. 

ii'lieat Pauper Work-Ho' 



It may not be generally known, though the fact was 
stated in the valuable discourse of Rev, Dr. Burroughs 
at the opening of our new Almshouse in 1834, Uiat in 
Portsmouth was built probably the first pauper work- 
house erected in this or any other country. It appears 
by our town records, that at a meeting held April 9, 
1711, it was voted to build an alms-bouse ; and the house 
was built on the spot where the Temple now stands, pre- 
vious to 1716, when it was fit to . be tenanted. Here 
paupers were put, and set at work by the selectmen. It 
was not until 17iJ3,tbat an act was passed in England au- 
thorizing the establishment of parish work-houses, after 
which time they came into use in the old country, as well 
as in this. 

Up to 1750, Rebecca Austin is the only name that ap- 
pears a.s keeper of the Portsmouth Almshouse. In 1750, 
"Wilhflm Hooker was appointed keeper, who held the 
office to 1756, when the old Almshouse was abandoned, 
for the occupancy of the new one that year built on the 
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glebe land, on the present site of our Court House. For 
the fail history of the work-house system and a great 
variety of other interesting details, we refer the reader to 
the above discourse, which furnishes an important and 
very interesting chapter in Portsmouth history. 

The opening of- the second Almshouse in 1756, pre- 
sents to our readers a man who in some respects was the 
most eonapicuous in the last century, to whom the man- 
agement of the House was entrusted for thirty-six years, 
Clement March was a man of giant size — his height six 
and a half feet, and liis frame well proportioned. His 
presence was enough to command the obedience of all 
entrusted to his care. Nor was that presence always 
necessary — for his grandson, still living, has told us that 
when a boy he frequently visited him, and so much was 
the keeper feared by the inmates, that when any dis- 
turbance was heard in any room, he would say, " Nat, 
take my cane there." The boy shouldering the long;, 
mysterious wand, and marching through the room, would 
restore quiet without saying a word. He was, however, 
a kind and affable man, and his company was sought for 
at all merry-makings. In 1758 we find him consti- 
tuted the north parish constable, and his duty was to 
keep the unruly boys in and about the church in order, 
tor which he was to receive four shillings old tenor each 
Sabbath. He was for many years the collector of the 
north parish, and as sexton for thirty years from 1760 
bis portly form might have been seen at the head of the 
funeral processions generally. 

Soon after the death of Clement March in 1790, "Wil- 
liam Vaughan was by the north parish appointed sexton; 
and the town appointed Deacon John Noble, whose resi- 
dence had been at the Plains, to be superintendent of the 
Almshouse. In 1801, Deacon Noble died, and William 
Vaughan, his successor, was appointed to the superintend- 
ency of the Almshouse, which trust was held by him 
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until 1825, and then John Granb, his aon-in-law, was ap- 
pointed. In 1830, Capt. Robert Neal was appointed. In 
February, 1835, he resigned, and Capt Hanson M. 
Hart was appointed superintendent, and held his trust 
to March 25th following. It was under Capt. Ideal's ad- 
ministration, Nov. 12th, 1834, that the inmates were 
removed from the old Almshouse to the new Almshouse 
on the town farm. 

Col. John Crocker was next appointed superintendent, 
March 25, 1835, and held his trust till November 15, 
1836, when Robert Morrison (our present Mayor), suc- 
ceeded him. April 7, 1841, he resigned, and John Hunt- 
ress from that date was superintendent for eleven years. 
April 23, 1852, Daniel P. Scott was appointed superin- 
tendent, and held his trust from that date till April 16, 
1856, when "William Moses was appointed superintendent. 

The old Almshouse on Jaffrey (now Court) street, was 
a two-story building of large dimensions. It was built 
for £1275, old tenor, expenses of materials, etc., making 
the whole cost about £3838. It was not only a place of 
residence and labor for the poor, but it also afforded 
rooms for transacting town business. There was one 
room called the Chapel, and another called XJuion Hall. 
Here the overseers transacted their business — here the 
town library was deposited ; and at the close of the busi- 
ness year ITnion Hall, with all its dismal surround- 
ings, had its rich table spread and the fathers of the 
town, in one good supper, took up the pay for their year's 
services. 

In this house Clememt March reared a large femily of 
his own; three sons — John, Nathaniel and Jonas C, — 
and four daughters, Margaret (who married Mr. Maloon,) 
Sarah (who married Barnet Akerman), Hannah (who 
married Mr. Clark, the father of Joseph and "William 
Clark), and Elizabeth (who married Josiah Akerman). 

Jonas C. March became a trader of some note at Roeh- 
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ester, and was the father of John, now a merchant in 
Uew York. Nathaniel March, who died in early man- 
hood, was the father of the venerable Nathaniel B. 
March, now of this city. John March occupied a hoase 
on Congress street, fronting the opening of Middle 
street, on which spot the present house was built by 
his daughters. In a front projection of the old house 
was his saddler's shop, where he and his nephew, Na^ 
thaniel B, (who was brought up by him), might be 
seen in their leather aprons busily engaged, while the 
three aide benches were not unfrequently filled with vis- 
itora of the highest rank in Portsmouth, and the poor as 
well as the rich discussing with him the topics of the day, 
gathering from his experience and apt aphorisms ideas 
which had no small influence on the administration of 
public affairs. He was a man of correct life, sound judg- 
ment, meek and affable — and of a disposition which 
placed him among that class of men whom every body 
called " uncie." He was regarded "a perfect man in his 
generation," and closed a happy Christian life in 1813, 
at the age of fifty-five years. He left two sons and three 
daughters — John, Nathaniel J., Sarah, Catherine and 
Elizabeth. John was married, and five of his children 
are now living : John 8. March (cashier of the Hide and 
Leather Bank, of Boston); Martha, widow of John S. 
Cutis; Sarah, widow of James Nowell; Helen, wife of 
Moses P. Brown, of Brooklyn ; and Catherine, wife of 
H. M. "Whitney, postmaster of Honolulu. 

The March family of Greenland is connected with the 
above, in a distant line. 

There was yet another March family resident in Ports- 
mouth, in a house in the rear of the present Academy 
yard, where Hon. John March, of Eaton, was born some 
seventy years ago. This latter John, who left town early 
in life, waa a powerful man — he could raise with his 
hands the wheel of a hay cart, when loaded with a ton of 
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hay. He acquired good estate and reputation. His 
death was caused by over exei-tion. The grass had been 
cut on a small field which was disputed property. His 
hay cart entered the field at the same time with tliat of 
the other claimant, Detennined to load up as much as 
possible, he pitched it up with whirlwind speed, thi'ow- 
ing up large stacks at a time, and thus he obtained the 
largest share — but the exertion on a hot day was at the 
cost of his life — lie went to his house and soon expired. 



RAMBLE XXni. 



Previous to the Revolution, the avenue running west 
from Market square was called King street; and as al- 
most everything relating to royaity underwent a change, 
so the more republican name of Congress street was at 
that time adopted. 

Among the oldest houses now standing in the vicinity 
of Market square, on this street, is the Gaines house, next 
west and in the rear of the old Bell tavern, — a little fur- 
ther west, nearly on the same line, is the mansion of 
Ool. John Tufton Mason, who held, by inheritance, the 
title to the State of New Hampshire. The house is now 
on Vaughan street, but originally it had a handsome 
front yard extending to King street. Its situation is 
directly opposite to the entrance to the Cameneum. 

This house was built previous to 1746, at which time 
John Tufton Mason sold to twelve individuals for £1500, 
all his State title. Mason kept a spacious lot connected 
with this residence. It extended from what is now Con- 
gress street on Vaughan street to Hanover sti'eet, then 
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east to High street, then south to and including the 
premises of the late Dr. Nathaniel A. Haven, taking up 
the entire square made by those four streets, except the 
front lots between Fleet and High streets. One of our 
aged citizene tells us that ho has had good slides in that 
field commencing on the east side, and running into 
Vaughan street. Fleet street (for many years called Ma- 
son street), was not then opened across the premises. 
The mansion was elegantly fitted up for that day ; it was 
said to be the first house in Portsmouth that had tapes- 
tried walls. None of it now remains, but we have seen 
some fragments of that mark of its grandeur within the 
last thirty yeara. Repairs and alterations have done that 
damage tothe house which the thoughtless servant did 
to the ancient shield, by scoui-ing ofi:'the rust The an- 
cient oak, near the residence of 0. H. Ladd, which was 
probably a hundred years old when the premises wore 
fii'st occupied by the grantee of New Hampshire,* ia still 
a thriving sentinel of old landmarks-f 
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The present, which is the tenth generation dating from 
the original grantee of Kew Hampshire, still hold poases- 
eion of a good estate on the original premises on High 
street, occupied by Charles H. Ladd, which has never 
been ont of the family. 

The names of Sarah Catherine and Anna Elizabeth 
Mason are inscribed on the elegant marble baptismal vase 
in St John's church, presented by them in 1761. 

In the year 1T66 we find the Mason house was vacated 
by the family, as it was advertised to let, by Jonathan 
"Warner. It is described as " the mansion house of Col. 
John Tnfton Mason, with a large stable, a good garden, 
and small pasture adjoining — pleasantly situated on the 
main street near the State house." 

John Moffatt built the spacious house on Market street, 
now occupied by the family of the late Alexander Ladd, 
more than ninety years ago. It was afterwards occupied 
by his son, Samuel Moffatt, who was the father of the 
wife of the late Dr. N.' A. Haven. 

Peter Livius built the North Mill bridge in 1761, and 
was proprietor of the Boyd estate, now Raynes's ship 
yard. He afterwards occupied the house in Deer street, 
near the depot, where George Annable now resides. At 
the time of the Revolution, he received a commission 
from the crown, and removed with his family to Quebec. 
The house which he last occupied here waa known 
through the town as the lohite house. White paint was but 
little used on houses in those days. 

The oldest house now standing on what was Col. 
Mason's premises, is the mansion of the late Coi. "Wil- 
liam Brewster, near the corner of Hanover and High 
streets. It was built about the year 1768. 

The nearest house to Col. Mason's was the Gaines 
house, to which we have above referred. This was built 
in 1728, by John Gaines. About the same time there was 
built on the opposite side of the street, by Charles Tread- 
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well, the two-story building next west of the residence 
of Daniel E. Hogers. The ravages of fire have removed 
those marks of age whieh used to be a gratification to 
the antiquai-ian eye, but the foundation of the building 
08 still the same, and as it yet retains about its original 
height, enough ia preserved to make it the old house still. 

Mr, Gaines, a cabinet maker, and Mr. Treadwell, a 
hair dresser, were natives of Ipswich, Mass. Aboat the 
year 1724 the young men came to Portsmouth to com- 
mence business. They were successful, and in three or 
four years they built themselves houses. Mr. Gaines 
purchased a lot next west of the Bell tavern. His friend 
Treadwell took a lot on the glebe land. The houses 
were completed in 1728. Mr. Gaines married Euth 
"Waterhouse in 1727. That now dilapidated building, 
when entered by the young couple, was handsomely sit- 
uated almost on the outskirts of the town. It was finish- 
ed in good style. Tor architectural symmetry the re- 
maining ornaments of the front door exhibit evidence of 
good taste which few of modem times exceed. The caps 
of the pillars retain their beauty to the eye of every 
architect, after more than a century's exposure. That 
Mr. Gaines made his own fomiture not only handsomely, 
but faithfully, we have seen evidence in the now daily 
use of his first parlor chairs, which have passed down in 
the family for an hundred and thirty years, and are yet 
as good as new. They never had a price put upon them. 
The looking-glass, which the parents of Ruth presented 
her in 1727, in which her young and smiling face had 
often glanced, and which in its time has made many sad 
as well as pleasant reflections, hangs now in our of&ce, a 
looking-glass in common, and a miiTor to throw upon us 
reflections of the past. 

John Gaines died in 1743. His only son, George, who 
was bom in 1736, was a cabinet maker and house car- 
penter, and built a house in which he lived, on the east 
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side of the lot where the FrankUn house now stands. 
He took an active part in the RevoUition, and was con- 
spicuous among the most patriotic of the times in oppo- 
sition to the stamp act. In 1773 he was elected selectman, 
and held the office upwards of thirty years. For thirty 
consecutive years (with but one intermission,) he was a 
representative to the general court. The office of State 
commissary he held for many years; and as Major he 
was present in the army at the capture of Burgoyne, 
He died in 1809. Of several children, the only one with 
issue was John Gaines, watchmaker, who died in 1853, 
at the age of seventy-eight, leaving two sons in !N"ew 
Orleans, who are distinguished in the mercantile line, 
"We might add the remark that Ituth "Waterhouse was 
an elder sister of the widow Dennett, whose adventure 
with Judge Plummer at the wool washing is recorded 



The history of the friend and partner of Major Gaiaes 
in his journey from Ipswich, is of sufficient interest to 
occupy a separate ramble. 



RAMBLE XXIV, 

Charles TreadweU— His marringe— SucoeesfiiL Store- 
keening— Biiildine of thi-ee large houses— Death of 
Mrs. Treiidwell — and her character. 

Our last visit was to the mansion built by Charles 
Treadweli in 1728, next west of the present residence of 
D. E, Rogers, which latter is a building of an older date, 
said to have been the first in Portsmouth in which the 
diamond shaped window glass was not made use of. 

Charles Treadweli, who came from Ipsvrfeh in 1724, 
sought a helpmeet, and found a partner to his liking in 
Miss Mary Kelley, a daughter of English parents resid- 
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ingat Newcastle. Her family had enjoyed nmch afflu- 
ence in England, but by Ji sudden reverse of fortune they 
were reduced to poverty. After coming to this country 
and taking up their residence at Newcastle, Mary's ward- 
robe was eo limited, that a boy's jacket was worn by her 
for one winter for lack of suitable clothing. But noth- 
ing discouraged, she knit nets enough for the fishermen 
to buy her a new dress, and by industrious application 
she placed herself in the light of a better fortune. Her 
good reputation and pleasant manners commended her 
to her Buitor, and in due time they were occupants of the 
new house. ■ As their husbands were associates, so Mrs. 
Treadwell and Mi's. Gaines were ever happy in neigh- 
borly kindnesses ; and so fond were they of an hour's con- 
verse, which their industi-y forbade them to pass in idle- 
ness, that Mrs. T. might frequently be seen with her 
work in hand crossing King street, to enjoy an indus- 
trious hour of conversation with her intimate friend. 
They were of nearly the same age, and their prolonged 
lives closed within a year of each other. 

Mrs. Treadwell had known the worth of money, and 
was not content with the slow income of her husband's 
business. She induced him to open a shop in the house, 
in a small way, to which she would give personal atten- 
tion. Her pleasant manners attracted customers ; so 
they extended their shop and their stock by degrees, 
until they had on hand in the building in which they 
resided, groceries, dry goods, hai'dware, and in fact 
almost every kind of article the country trade needed. 
They purchased the country produce brought in, and 
paid out in goods. She was aided by her husband in the 
store, but was really the manager of the business. She 
well knew that the way to the heart is sometimes through 
the mouth. On a cold day, when a customer came in, 
she would anticipate his wants with the present of some 
warm drink to cheer him. Around the fire might be seen 
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several tea pots — and a lady customer from the country 
would rarely refuse a cup of warm drink, tendered so 
kindiy and opportunely. They made no pretensions to 
selling at lower prices than others, but her forte was, 
polite attentions to her customers. By her upright deal- 
ing she commended the place of business to the country 
around. On business days, horses might be seen hitched 
not only in front of the house, but also west to Fleet street. 
There were no market wagons in tliose days. All came 
on horseback : the better half fre(iuently sitting behind 
with her arm around her husband — a model way of rid- 
ing worth restoring. If tmy were bringing in provisions 
in their panniers or saddle-bags, their first call was at 
Mrs. Treadwell's; and here, more than to any other 
market, the townsfolks went to purchase their provisions. 

The family in time increased. As two sons and a 
daughter were seen growing up around their table, their 
future occupied her thoughts. She induced her husband 
to purchase the corner lot adjoining their premises on 
the west, and on it erected the spacious Cutter mansion, 
the appearance of which is yet fresh in our recollection. 
A few years since it was remodeled into the City Hotel, 
and is now occupied as such. This was given to her 
only daughter Hannah, who was the wife of the eminent 
physician. Dr. Ammi E. Cutter. 

From the income of the shop was next purchased that 
well situated lot, on the corner of Congress and Middle 
streets, and there was erected what has been called the 
Storer mansion. This she gave to her son Jacob Tread- 
well, which he occupied. Jacob had four sons and three 
daughters, Wiliiara, Daniel, Charles, Jacob, Ann, Mehit- 
able and Mary. Ann was married to Rev. Mr. Eliot of 
Boston. William and Daniel were the publishers of the 
Portsmouth Oracle, from 1801 to 1818. Charles and 
Jacob were merchants — the latter lost his property in the 
burning of Moscow, and died here a few years since. 
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She next purchased another lot, on the corner of what 
is now called State and Fleet streets, extending their 
premises from Congress to State streets. On this was 
erected that large square mansion for many years known 
as the Davenpoi-t hoarding-house, now owned and occu- 
pied by J. M. Mathes. This she gave to her son Nathan- 
iel, who occupied it. 

Not finding another corner lot to suit, they built a ves- 
sel, and gave it to their two sons — and to equalize the 
favors, gave to their daughter Hannah the homestead 
house and store. 

Mrs.' Treadwell died in 1783, at the age of 73 years. 
She was a remarkable woman, of rare strength of mind, 
energy of character, and purity of life. Born in afflu- 
ence, in early childhood, as she once said, she received a 
lesson which had a lasting influence on her eventful life. 
Her father gave to her mother a rich brocade dress. On 
finding soon after that a person for whom she had great 
antipathy had taken a dress from the same piece, she in 
a fit of passionate pride destroyed her own. The time 
soon arrived when by the visitation of providence the 
mother had to look upon a daughter on whom she bad 
not even a comfortable dress to bestow. Mrs. T. never 
regarded any as her inferiors, was the model of pohte- 
ness to all, and the attentive friend of those who were 
more immediately in her circle of familiar acquaintance. 
Notwithstanding her devoted business habits, she was 
ever seeking to do good. So prompt and soothing were 
her attentions to the sick and afflicted, that it was a com- 
mon remark of her beloved pastor, Rev. Dr. Langdon, 
when called to the sick chamber, " You might as well 
send for Mrs. Treadwell as for me." 

"We have referred to her history not only to show the 
source to which Portsmouth is indebted for several of her 
conspicuous houses, which were reared in the last century 
— but also to bring out a liitherto unwritten history of a 
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Jady whose traita of character should leave an enduring 
impression. There is oae trait which has not been men- 
tioned, hut should not be passed over. She had her par- 
ticular hours for secret prayer, and when these hours ar- 
rived, no matter how pressing her business, she would 
retire from it all to seek communion with her Maker, 

Jacob, a brother of Charles Treadwell, came from 
Ipawieh about the same time with his brother, and built 
the house at the corner of Congress and Chestnut streets, 
now occupied by Dr. Perry. It was probably built as 
early as 1735. Jacob Treadwell was a tanner, and located 
his yard at the north end of Bridge street. The yard 
was afterwards owned by Toppin Maxwell. Daniel 
Treadwell, a son of Jacob Treadwell, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1754, and was a professor at King's College iu 
Now York, until his death in 1760. 

Another son, Nathaniel, occupied his father's house in 
1781, when the first great fire in Portsmouth commenced 
in his barn. The barn was on the spot where the Temple 
now stands. Some boys had been making clay marbles, 
and built a tiro in tlie barn to burn them. The barn was 
soon in flames, also two bai-ns near by, the jail on the 
opposite corner south, and the mansion of Woodbury 
Langdon, where the Eoeldngham Ilouse now stands, 
were all consumed. The jail had been built but twenty- 
two years. !From Nathaniel Treadwell descended Wil- 
liam E., from him Robert 0., and from him Daniel H. 
Treadwell. 

The house on the corner of Chestnut street was after- 
wards owned by Capt. Joliu Parrott, and was the birth- 
place of the late John F., Enoch G-., and Wm. W. Par- 
rott, gentlemen distinguished in the political and com- 
mercial world. 

Thomas Treadwell, who is not directly connected with 
the Treadwell families above referred to, also came from 
Ipswich, in 1794, and learned the hatter's trade of Dea- 
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con Job Harris, in Ji small shop which was then on the 
spot where the centre fi-ont of the Franklin House now 
stands. 



KAMELE XXV. 



Amono the great variety of struetures in and atont our 
city which have been noted for connection with onr past 
history, is one which is deserving of some prominence. 
It is the oldest brick house in the city, which at the time 
of its building was scarcely surpassed by any private res- 
idence in New England. The mansion to which we 
refer ia called the Warner house. It is situated at the 
comer of Daniel and Chapel streets, is at present owned 
and occupied by Ool. John IN". Sherburne, and is appar- ■ 
ently as sound, fresh and in as good repair as though it 
had been erected within twenty years. 

Capt. Archibald Maepheadris, the projector and build- 
er of this mansion, was a native of Scotland, a member 
of the King's Councii, and an opulent merchant. The 
work was commenced in 1718 and finished in 1723, at 
an expense ofi£6000. The massive walls, eighteen inches 
thick, are of brick, which with some of the other build- 
ing materials were brought from Holland. Hewn stone 
at that time was not in use. The brick work com- 
mences on the rough cellar walls. It is three stories in 
height — the third story has a gambrel roof and lutheran 
windows. The stories are very high for the style of the 
time in which it was built, the whole height of the build- 
ing being about fifty feet. 

Capt. M, was a leading projector of the first iron works 
in America. He was at the head of a small company 
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which eommeneed the manufaeture of iron from the ore 
at Lamprey river. In 1719 the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts granted to this company, hy way of encourage- 
ment, a slip of land two miles wide, at the head of Dover 
line. This land was to furnish fuel for the iron works, 
and a location for settling the foreign operatives. How 
long the work continued or to what extent, we have no 
knowledge, — but some of the iron fixtures now in use in 
this mansion were from the Lamprey River Iron Works. 
The land of the company is now embraced in the town 
of Barrington. 

Capt Maepheadris married Mise Sarah "Wentworth, 
one of the sixteen children of Governor John Went- 
worth. [Atter his death, in 1729, she married George 
Jaffrey.] Capt, M. occupied the mansion but six years, 
and died in 1729. They had but one daughter, Mary, 
who was married in 1754 to Hon. Jonathan Warner. 
The portraits of the mother and daughter, in Copeley's 
best style, still ornament one of the parlors of the house, 
Mr. Warner was one of the King's Council, until the 
B«voiution closed his commission. He had but one 
child, who died young. Wo well recollect Mr, W. as 
one of the last of the cocked hats. As in a vision of early 
childhood, he is still before us, in all the dignity of the 
aristocratic crown officers. That broad back, long skirt- 
ed brown coat, those small clothes and silk stockings — 
those silver buckles, and that cane, we see them stiil, 
although the life that filled and moved them ceased half 
a century ago.. He was the great uncle of the present 
occupant of the mansion. But in speaking of the persons 
we have neglected the mansion, of which it was our prin- 
cipal purpose to speak. 

At the head of the stairs on the broad space each side 
of the hall windows, there are pictures of two ladians, 
life size, highly decorated, and executed by a skillful art- 
ist. These pictures have always been in view there, and 
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are supposed to represent some with whom the original 
owner traded in furs, in which business he was also en- 
gaged. In the lower hall of the house are still displayed 
the enormous antlers of an elk, presented to Capt. M, by 
the Indians. 

Not long since the spacious front entry underwent re- 
pairs. There had accumulated four coatings of paper. 
In one place on removing the under coating, the picture 
of the hoof of a horse was discovered. This led to fur- 
ther investigation — the horse of hfe-size w£« developed, 
and a little further work exhumed Gov. Phipps on his 
charger. The progress of clearing the walls was now 
entered upon in earnest, with as much interest as if delv- 
ing in the ruins of Pompeii. 

The next discoveiy was that of a lady at a spinning 
wheel (ladies spun in those times) who seems interrupted 
in her work by a hawk lighting among the chickens. 
Then came a scripture scene, Abraham offering up Isaac 
— the angei, the ram, etc. There is a distant city scene 
and other sketches on the walls, covering perhaps four or 
five hundred square feet. The walls have been very 
carefully cleared, and the whole paintings, which are 
evidently the work of some clever artist, are now pre. 
sented in their original beauty. 

No person living had any knowledge of the hidden 
paintings — they were as novel to an old lady of eighty, 
who had been familiar with the house from her child- 
hood, as to her grand-daughter who discovered the 
horse's foot. 

The rooms in the house are finished with panelled 
wood walls, and the old Dutch tiles still decorate the 
fire-places. The pictures on some of them are rather 
unique. The antiquarian here will find in the treasured 
family relics more curiosities than our limits will allow 
us to detail, which are more pleasing to him than a 
feast. 
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This house is provided with a lightning rod, which was 
put up in 1762 under the personal inapection of Doctor 
Benjamin PraiiMin—- and was probably the iirat put up 
in New Hampshire. 



EAMBLE XXVT. 



Although not always the case, streets sometimes 
have significant names. In going south from Market 
sc[uare, we proceed for half a mile through what once 
was regarded the most attractive street in Portsmouth, 
on which governors, lawyers, clergymen and merchants 
had residences, and pass over a neck of land with water 
not very far distant on either side — hence Pleasant sti'eet 
was very appropriately named. Diverging from it there 
is now no street more spacious, level, and refreshing to 
the eye of the rambler, than Livermore. It was named 
for him who owned tlie site long before the latter street 
was opened. 

At the entrance of Livermore street, on the south side, 
stands a brick block of three tenements, where thirty 
years ago the Pleasant street church was built. Its build- 
ers not heeding that prophecy which rather belongs to 
tlie profane tlian to the sacred. 



found out too late that the location was wrong, if nothing 
else, — and after trials by several societies, which way^ 
swept by the current to the more western localities, — 
the church at the age of twenty-five years passed under 
the hammer to an enterpnsing individual, and was laid 
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aside from its sacred uae. Ita belfry was dismantled, the 
sanctum or western portion, with the pulpit, were cut 
off, and the huildiug with its hundred and twenty pews 
was turned into three tenements, and its pastor, deacons, 
wardens and sexton, are now all represented by Thomas 
H. Odion, who finds the investment be has made more 
profitable, pecuniarily, than it ever was before. 
'The next building on Livermore street, though of no 
towering pretensions, has yet its history. In 1813, at the 
comer of Pleasant and State streets, where Mr. Thach- 
er's store now stands, the N. H. Union Banlc house was 
burnt. Many will recollect the brick safe standing, prom- 
inent amid the ruins on the next morning. Over the safe 
a new banking-house was erected, and used until a new 
location was found. The house was then removed to 
"Wentworth street, and arranged for a chapel and Sunday 
school room for the South Parish. In 1828 it was sold to 
the Pleasant street Society, and was removed to its pres-; 
ent location. It was again used as a chapel and school 
room for several years by the new society, then sold to 
an individual who raised the roof and made it what it is, 
a comely dwelling. Next comes the brick residence of 
Capt. Thomas Tarlton, built by the South Parish for 
Rev. Dr. Parker, soon after the street was opened to the 
water, "We now pass over to the only mansion on the 
north side of Livermore street, which sits alone and 
claims to be a primitive settler, being older than the 
street itself, having been built feeing Pleasant street, 
much like the original position of the Jalfrey house on 
Daniel street, with a similar open yard and balustraded 
fence in front to the street. After remaining there for 
more tlian half a century, on the opening of the street 
to the water between forty and fifty years ago, its front 
was changed from Pleasant to Livei-more street, and it 
was removed back a short distance to its present locality. 
It was early the place of residence of Hon. Matthew 
Livermore, if not built by him. 
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This gentleman, who was born at "Watertown, Mass. 
in 1703, at the age of twenty-one came to Portainouth as 
a school master, and kept the grammar school seven 
years. In 1731, he became an attorney-at-law, and was 
soon after appointed Attorney General of the Province, 
and Advocate for the King in the eoiirts of admiralty. 
These offices were profitable to him. It was not unlike- 
ly that he built this house as early aa one hundred and 
twenty years ago. Both this house and that of liev. Dr. 
Haven, north of it, were gambrel-roofed ; between them 
was a email bailding, used by Mr, Livermore for his 
office, and in later years was the office of Hon, John S. 
Sherburne, also of John "Wendell. 

Samuel Livermore lived in the house on Livermore 
street (probably with Matthew) during a part of the ad- 
ministration of Gov. John Wentworth. He was born in 
"Waltham in May, 1732 ; was a relative, not a brother, 
of Matthew Livermore. He settled in Portsmouth about 
1758 ; was appointed by John Wentworth King's Attor- 
ney for Hew Hampshire, and became his most necessary 
adviser in the troubles. From that moment till his death, 
in 1803, (except about two years required for deliberation 
before October, 1777,) he was in almost uninterrupted 
service of the King, or of his country — serving from the 
last named epoch as Delegate, Eepresentative and Senator 
in Congress, and as Chief Justice of the State. The late 
James Sheafe, our Duke of Wellington in sagacity and in 
manners, spoke with unreserved admiration of his strong 
common eenee. The late Judge Smith illustrated by 
amusing anecdotes the almost absolute influence with 
which he presided at the Convention which formed the 
present Constitution of Sew Hampshire. It is subscribed 
with his name. The author of the Life of William Plum- 
mer pronounces a eulogy upon his talents; and a far bet- 
ter judge, the late Charles H. Atherton, in his memoir 
of Claggett, declared that Samuel Livermore was l!te 
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great man of New Hampshire in hia time. Samuel had 
a farm in Londonderry, where he lived at two different 
periods. Tliere Arthur Livermore was born. Edward 
St. Loe waa bom in Portsmouth in 1762. Here he re- 
ceived his education and practiced law; Arthur hved in 
Holderness and was about forty years ago a member of 
Congress. Edward married here, and occupied the 
Eindge house, on the present site of the Jacob Sheafe 
house, corner of Daniel street. He also occupied the 
Storer house near the Academy. He was the owner of 
the old mansion on Livermore street, hut we do not 
know that he was ever an occupant. He sold it in 1809, 
to Dr. Nathaniel A. Haven. 

It is said that Edward St. Loe Livermore and Jeremiah 
Smith of Exeter, were at one time attentive to two ladies 
in the same family in Concord. That waa a pleasant day 
on which Edward invited his lady love to ride. One of 
the best vehicles and most sprightly horaea were selected. 
The animal was restive, and Edward, on reaching the 
door, regarding it unsafe to take in company until the 
horse waa subdued, drove by without stopping. Again 
he approaches from the opposite direction, and again 
drives by Jehu-hfce, and after again passing and re-pass- 
ing in a manner very unaccountable to the lady and her 
indignant mother, who regarded the whole proceeding as 
a matter of ti'ifling with their feehnga, Edward at length 
stopB and enters the house. Before he had time to make 
an explanation, the spirited mother boxed his ears with 
a little of other demonstration than that of favor. At 
least. Judge Smith so decided in his own mind, and 
who shall question such a Judge's decision? for the 
Judge, though a greater favorite, being a considerate 
man, ahrugging up his shoulders, retired from his suit, 
not being willing to subject himself to similar treatment. 
Edward, however, persevered and the lady became his 
bride. He had three children : Samuel, Caroline and 
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Harriet. The last we heard of the latter she was in 
Jeruaalem, having been twice thither, wishing to close 
her days in the Holy Land. 

After the death of Matthew Livermore in 1776, the 
house was for some years occupied by his daughter, Mrs. 
Greenwood, who was, we think, his only child. After- 
wards it was occupied by Nathaniel Sparhawk, Col. E. J. 
Long, Oapt. John Porter of the Navy, John "Wardrobe, 
Mr, Toscan, the French consul, Capt. Samuel Ham, and 
some others. In 1809, when Livermore street was 
opened, it came into the possession of the late Dr. Na^ 
thaniel A. Haven, and in 1818 was owned and occupied 
by Alexander Ladd. The spacious garden extended on 
one side of the house to Pleasant street, and on the other 
to the creek. It was afterwards owned and occupied by 
Samuel E. Coues, and in 1854 it was purchased by Al- 
bert E. Hatch, and is now his place of residence. 



EAMBLE XXA'ir. 



Havins given a hasty sketch of the history of the Liv- 
ermore mansion, we will go back a few years to take a 
more familiar view of the old occupants. 

It was not far from the yeai' 1768, that a lad of seven- 
teen years, with a rough dress, might have been seen 
knocking at the door of this house, and asking for the 
Squire, who listens to his application, and inquires: 

" And what can you do, my lad, if I take you ? " 

" Oh, I can split the wood, take care of the horse, at- 
tend to the gardening, and perhaps find some spare time 
to read a little, if you can give me the privilege." 

John Sullivan, for that was the name he gave, ap- 
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peared to he a promising lad, and bo he was received 
into Mr. Livermore's kitchen, and was entrusted with 
various matters relating to the work of the ■ house and 
the stable. Mr. L., finding him intelligent, encouraged 
his desire to read by furnishing from his library any 
books he wished ; and with this privilege he improved 
every leisure moment. Libraries then were not so ex- 
tensive aa now, but the position of Mr. L, gave him a 
very good one for the times, and among them the most 
choice legal works of the day. John was permitted at 
times to take a seat in the library room, and ho had the 
care of it in Mr. Livermore's absence. 

One evening there had been some trouble in the town, 
which resulted in a fight. As has been the custom in 
later days, so then the party which fared the worse prose- 
cuted the other for assault and battery. The case was to 
be brought before Beacon Penhallow (at his house on 
the south-east corner of Pleasant and Court streets). 
The best legal talents were needed for the defence, to 
save the culprit from the stinging disgrace of being 
placed in the stocks — in those formidable pieces of tim- 
ber which were standing for years -near the south-east 
corner of the old North church. The defendant at once 
resorted to the office of Mr. Livermore. He was ab- 
sent, and John was reading in the library alone. The 
man, supposing that any one from an office so celebrated 
might answer his purpose, asked John if he would not un- 
dertake his ca-se. John, on the whole, concluded to go, 
and, leaving word in the kitchen that he should be absent 
awhile, trudged ott' with his client. He soon learnt the 
merits of the case, and having given some attention to 
the law books, and acquired some knowledge of the 
forms of trial, he had confidence that he might gain the 
case. The charges were made; the blackened eyes and 
bruises were shown, and the ease looked very doubtful 
for John's client. 
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"While this trial was going on, Mr. Livermore returned 
from his journey ; and on inquiring for John to take 
care of the horse, waa told that he had gone off to Dea- 
con Penhallow'a to a court. Mr. L.'s curiosity waa excit- 
ed. He put the horao in the stable, and, without await- 
ing his supper, slipped into a room adjoining the court, 
and, without being seen by the parties, listened to the 
trial. John had just commenced his argument, which 
was managed with good tact, and exhibited native talent 
and as much knowledge of law as some regular practi- 
tioners. John was successful, hia client was acquitted, 
and John received here his first court fee. 

Mr. L. returned as obscurely as he entered. The next 
morning the young man was called into the library room, 
and thus addressed: "John, my kitchen is no place for 
you ; follow on in your studies, give them your undivided 
attention, and you ahall have what aesietance you need 
from me until you are in condition to repay it." 

The result ia well-known. John Sullivan became emi- 
nent at the bar, became conspicuous as General in the 
war of the Revolution, and, after the peace, was for three 
yeare President of ISew Hampshire. He was afterwards 
District Judge. He died at Durham in 1795, at the age 
of fifty-four. 

Gen. SuIHvan was of Irish descent. His father was 
born in Limerick in 1692, camo to Berwick, Me., as 
early aa the year 1723, and died in 1796, aged one hun- 
dred and four years. His mother came over several 
years after, from Cork. She waa born in 1714, and died 
in 1801, aged eighty-seven. Her mind was of a rough 
though noble east. The father's education was good, 
and together they enjoyed honorable poverty in early 
life. When on her passage to this country, a fellow 
passenger jocosely said to her: "What do you expect to 
do by going over to America? Do, said she, why raise 
Governors for them. Little did she then think that of 
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two of her boys then unborn, John wouM become Presi- 
dent of Kew Hampshire and James the Governor of 
Massachuaetta. 

James, in his minority, was engaged in gondolaing on 
our river, and it was when following this business that 
he broke both of his legs, the effects of which were ever 
aft«r visible in his gait. 

John Sullivan, in early life, was doubtless familiar 
with the navigation of the Piseataqua. Later in life, 
after the Revolution, when the General's commission had 
given place to that of President of New Hampshire, his 
Excellency, being a resident of Durham, one day saw a 
boat bound to Portsmouth. He asked for a passage, 
which was readily granted, one of the boatmen propos- 
ing the condition that the President should observe the 
usual custom of paying his respects to the " Pulpit," — a 
name given to some stones projecting from the river^ 
which the superstitious boatmen regarded as subjecting 
to bad luck if passed without raising the hat. The Gen- 
eral said he never did nor never should pay respect to 
the devil's pulpit, and therefore they need not ask it of 
him. There was danger of had hick to the boatmen. 
They however sailed and rowed on down the river. At 
length one of the boatmen raised his own hat, and castr 
ing hia eyes up to the tri-colored hat with waving plnme 
which decorated the head of his Excellency, in apparent 
wonder said, " sir, the birds seem to have flown over 
your hat ? " His hand was speedily raised and the hat 
cai-efuUy brought down for inspection. "I see nothing," 
said he. "We've passed the Pulpit, sir," was the laconic 
reply. The superstitious boatmen were in good cheer; 
they had brought the President down and good luck 
rested on the voyage of that day. 

The success of the Sullivans under great difficulties 
should give encouragement for perseverance to all young 
men. There is certainly a memento connected with Liv- 
ermore street history which should never be forgotten. 
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!'ir« of 1809— N. H. Bant houso— Jothmn Oaioi'n 

His familj WiUiftm "Whipple ~- The mai-i-iage : 

aeid.« — His first declaration of independence—] 
slaves— Prince's freedom— DintOi—Cuffee— The s 



Let us stir the ashes of the firo of 1802, on Market 
Square, and see what will come up. On the spot whore 
now stands the Piscataqua Exchange Bank, began that 
great fire on Christmas night, in the building occupied 
in part ae a boarding house by the widow of Daniel Hart, 
and in part by the New Hampshire Bank. The vault of 
the bank was in the haBement, and over the banking 
room was the insurance office of John Peirce. The de- 
posits in the vault were all found safe after the fire, but 
the papers in the insurance office were all lost. The 
building wae ganibrel-roofed, similar in structure but not 
quite so large as the Ladd house iiear the academy. It 
fronted on Market Square, and on a line with the new 
Market, as did also the Pearse house and store on the 
north of it. This fire extended from the Market (which 
was burnt,) north, burning Market sti-eet on both aides 
to the north end of the present Merchant's Row, and also 
all the buildings on the north side of the Parade, and in 
Ladd sti'eet, except one, 

'Sow that the old banking and hoarding house is rear- 
ed in imagination from its aehea, and the reader can see 
its ancient form, we will look some years further back 
for an incident in its history. 

Here, more than a century since, resided the Hon. 
Jotham Odiorne, who, about the year 1720, married 
Mehitable, one of the four (laughters of Robei-t Cutt, of 
Kitterj. The other three sisters were married as follows : 
Mary to William Whipple senior, "malster," seaman, 
and afterwards farmer ; Catharine to John Moffat, 
merchant, and Elizabeth to Rev. Joseph Whipple of 
Hampton Falls. 
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Hon. Jotham Odiorne, who died in 1761, was a son of 
the member of his Majesty's council. In early life he 
was a resident of Newcastle, and the owner of a large 
nnmber of fishing vessels. Sarah, one of his three 
daughters, married Mr, Henry Appleton, a brother of 
the first wife of liev. Br. Haven. On his decease she 
married Mr. William Appleton, — although of the same 
name yet in no way related to her first husband. The 
latter husband waa the father of Oapt. "William Appleton, 
who formerly lived in Court street, and of Mehitable, the 
wife of Thomas P. Di-own. After "William, senior, died, 
his widow married Daniel Hart, and at the time of the 
fire in 1802 she was again a widow, and kept the board- 
ing-house where the fire comraeueed. Before this time 
of her limited means of support, Mrs. Hart had been the 
owner of the Gov. Wentworth house, on Pleasant street, 
and of the Mc CHntock house, on State street. Mary, 
another daughter of Jotham Odiorne, married Capt. 
Peter Pearse, and was the mother of Mr. Stephen Pearse, 
of this city, and of Mary, the wife of John Peirce. 

For the better understanding of the drift of our ramble, 
it is necessai-y to refer to another family. 

"William Whipple, senior, had five children; Wilham 
{the signer of the Declaration of Independence); Robert, 
who died young; Joseph, collector of Portsmouth; Mary, 
married to Robert Trail, comptroller of the port of Ports- 
mouth; and Hannah, married to Dr. Joshua Bractett. 

William Whipple, junior, was horn in Kittery in 1730, 
and at an early age went to sea. Before reaching twenty- 
one, he had command of a vessel, and afterwards made 
not only euccesful voyages to the West Indies and 
Europe, but also to the coast of Africa; and the blemish 
of that dark living freight, which his vessel brought 
away, has not been wholly obliterated by the fame which 
shines around his name on the immortal scroll of our 
country's gloiy. At the age of twenty-nine he retired 
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from sea service, and turned his attention to mercantile 
business at home, and to the enjoyments of social life. 
"We now come back to the old house on Market Square 
to which we referred at the commencement. 

Among the danghtera of Jotham Odiorne was Miss 
Mehitable, who bore her mother's name, and was the 
pride of the family. Among the snitors, in cocked hats, 
small clothes and ruffles, 'WiUiam Whipple received her 
especial favor. In due time the wedding was arranged, 
and one joyous evening there was a special illumination 
of these premises. The Rev. Samuel Langdon, in Ms 
flowing wig, might have been seen entering the house 
and two shiny faced negro boys. Prince and Cuffee, busy 
in attendance. The parlor fire-place was dressed with 
fresh spruce, bouqu ets ornamented the mantle, and the 
white scoured floor was freely sanded. The father, moth- 
er and children were gathered,'ihe bride with her maids, 
and the groom with his attendants were all arranged, 
when the chief personage of the occasion suddenly leaves 
the circle for another room. 

After waiting nearly half an hour, a message is re- 
ceived by the anxious bridegroom. He goes to another 
room and there finds his lady divested of her wedding 
suit, and in her common dress. She told him she had 
come to the conclusion not to be mai'ried that evening ! 
He pleads, but in vain; he remonstrates, but with no 
effect — the wedding, she said, must be delayed to some 
other occasion. " We must be married now or never," 
was his decisive reply. It was unavailing — so, with a 
determination no lees heartfelt than that of some years 
after placing his name to the immortal Declaration, he 
here declared his personal independence, retired from the 
scene, and never after made a call upon his cousin 
Mehitable, She was afterwards married to William E, 
Treadwell, who was the father of Capt, Eobert 0. Tread- 
well, Capt. T. was the commander of the first East 
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Indiaman which hailed from Poi'tsmouth. It was a brig 
of ninety tons, owned by Matthew S. Marah. The voy- 
age waa very succeasfal, and laid the foundation of Capt. 
TreadweU'e large fortune. 

Capt, William Whipple afterwards bestowed his affec- 
tions upon another consin, Catherine Mofi'att, daughter 
of John Moffatt. After their marriage they resided at 
the house of her father (now the residence of the family 
of the late Alexander Ladd) during his life, which closed 
in 1795. They had but one child, who died in infancy. 

At the foot of his garden, facing on High street, has 
stood until within twenty-five years, the house in which 
the families of two of his slaves resided — Prince and Cuf- 
fee WTiipple. They were brought to this town with a 
number of others of their color, in a ship, from the coast 
of Africa prior to 1766, tben about ten years old. It was 
said that they were brothers, the sons of an African 
prince, sent over for an education, but retained in slavery-, 

Capt. Whipple was a member of the first Council after 
the organization of the government of the state — and 
being summoned to attend an extra session of the legis- 
lature at Exeter, on the advance of Gen. Burgoyne into 
Vei-mont, in 1777, — Capt. Whipple, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, proceeded to Exeter on horseback, and 
took as his servant the black Prince, on another horse 
behind him. On the meeting of the Council, Mr. Whip- 
ple was appointed Brigadier General with the command 
of the first N". H. Brigade, — Gen, Stark to the command 
of the second Brigade — with orders to march forthwith, 
each with one-fourth of their command, to the North 
Western Frontier, " to stop the progress of the enemy." 
Prince was ordered by General Whipple the next morn- 
ing to get the horses ready while he went to take leave of 
the Governor and Councih On returning he found that 
Prince had not exerted his usual diligence, and on set- 
ting out, probably without other attendants, Prince ap- 
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peareii sulky and in ill humor. His master npbraideci 
him for his misconduct. "Master," said Prince, "you 
are going to fight for your liberty, hut I have none to 
fight for." " Prince," replied his master, " behave like 
a man and do your duty, and from this hour you shall 
be free." Prince wanted no other incentive; he per- 
formed his duty like a man throughout the campaign, 
vi'hich ended in the surrender of Burgoyne, and from that 
day he was a freeman. Mrs. Muilineaux, his daughter, 
yet living, has always retained his free papers as a valua- 
ble keepsake. 

Prince Whipple died in this town in 1797, twelve 
years after his former master. He was a large, well-pro- 
portioned and fine looking man, and of gentlemanly 
manners and deportment. He was the Caleb Quotem of 
the old fashioned semi-monthly assemblies, and at all 
large weddings and dinners, balls and evening parties. 
Nothing could go on right without Piince, and his death 
was much regretted by both the white and colored inhab- 
itants of the town ; by the latter of whom he was always 
regarded as a leader. Ouffee "Whipple died about the 
year 1820. He also was prominent among the dark 
gentry of the day. For a quarter of a century Ouffee 
was a subscriber to the Portsmouth papers. 

Dinah, the wife of Prince, was born of a slave in New- 
castle, in the family of Rev. Mr, Chase, minister of that 
place. At the age of twenty-one she received her free- 
dom and came to this town, where she was received into 
the North church, of which she continued an exemplary 
member during her life of eighty-six years. 

Gen, Whipple, after the war, had intended to erfect 
a house on the premises of the family estate, for Prince, 
CufFee, and their families; but he died suddenly of the 
heart complaint, in the autumn of 1785, before he had 
accomplished it. His widow, Madame Whipple, gave 
them the use of a piece of land at the west end of her 
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garden, on High street, during their lives and the lives 
of their wives. Into this lot, \>y their joint exertions, 
Prince and Cnffee hauled a small two-story house, above 
referred to, where they and their families lived during 
the lives of all but Dinah, who occupied the same until 
1832, and for a number of years was the teacher, in that 
house, of the Ladies' Charitahle African School for 
young children. 

The house in which Gen. "Whipple was horn and spent 
his early life is at the head of a small cove in Kittery, on 
the east from the N'avy Yard. Until within a few years 
it bore the external marks of heing a garrison house,. It 
has been modernized, and its antiquarian beauties are 
now shut from sight. The locality is, however, of some 
interest, and is worthy of note to those who take an 
hour's stroll from Portsmouth to Kittery. 



RAMBLE XXIS. 

r>e& caption of the Whipple Gairiaon House — Con- 
atrnotion and use. 

Our last ramble closed at the Whipple garrison house. 
These places of protection from the Indians were for- 
merly quite numerous in this neighborhood, and within 
fifty years many of them were standing ; bat they have, 
one by one, given place to more convenient dwellings, 
until scarcely any are left. Already a generation of men 
has arisen who do not know these objects even by sight; 
and the historian has scarcely given that description of 
the structure and the uses of garrison houses, which will 
enable their memory to be preserved, when the old 
houses shall be no longer seen. And as a description of 
one is substantially a description of all, we will describe 
the Whipple house, so called, being the last one, so far 
as we know, which was left in this neighborhood, 
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It was bnilt on the east bank of the Piscataqua, about 
a mile from its mouth, in Kittery, opposite the Navy 
Yard. The house was only a few yards from the water, 
and stood on a spot of ground vevy well chosen for its 
purpose, having a cove (now called Whipple's cove) run- 
ning half way round it, so that no savage could come 
that way unperceived. It also commanded a view of the 
harbor up and down, for a considerable distance. 

The size of the house as it now stands is fifty-four by 
thirty-four feet, two stories high, — though when used as 
a garrison it was probably about thirty-four feet square ; 
the remainder of the length being of a later date, is 
framed in the common way. The repairs made by the 
present owner, Mr. Jesse Philbrick, in the past fifteen 
years, have removed all the former external appearances. 
The garrison part of this house was constructed of 
hemlock timber hewed square, dove-tailed together, at 
the coi'ners ; when the present owner put the building in 
repair, this timber was found to be perfectly sound, and 
likely to last for centuries unless destroyed by fire. This 
house, like nearly all the garrison houses, was built with 
the upper story projecting beyond the lower about eight 
or ten inches on every side. Some of them projected 
twice as far. The design of this projection was not, as 
some supposed, chiefly to aflbrd good loop-holes, through 
which to fire muskets at the assailants, though they 
might be used for that pm-pose, but the projection, with 
its loop holes or scuttles, was intended to give the women 
in the house a chance to pour down boiling water, at 
once to scald the Indians and put out the fires they al- 
most always kindled in their attacks. The form of the 
building was doubtless copied by tlie colonists from Eu- 
ropean houses, in which projecting upper stones were 
common ; and the preference for timber over stone prob- 
ably arose from the destitutiou of lime in early days. 
Many of the garrison houses were much larger than 
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this; and their great size, their awkward structure, and 
the difficulty of repairing them when the lower timber 
became rotten, has caused them to disappear. For very 
obvious reasons, they had but few windows, and those of 
small size, especially in the lower part of the house; and 
these furnished with strong shutters. The door was a 
ponderous thing, in some cases made of timber or joist, 
sometimes of oak, and not unfrequently hung on wooden 
hinges; generally, but not always, opening in two pai'ts, 
Well braced and barred. 

Every neighborhood, of three or four fai'ni houses, 
used to have one of them a garrison house, built in this 
way by the united effoi'ts of the neighbors, but held as 
the private property of one man, and used as the resi- 
dence of one family. In times of apprehended danger 
nearly or quite all the neighbors lodged at the garrison. 
This house seems to have been the capita! of a little ham^ 
let at Whipple's cove, and was probably built by all tJie 
neighbors, at an early period. The house may, not im- 
probably, be nearly two hundred years old. It was, at a 
later date, the residence of Robert Cutt, who died in 
1717, and whose daughter was the wife of William 
Whipple, senior, whose name is still retained for the 
house and cove. 

There was a garrison house in another part of Eittery, 
near York, on a farm aftenvards owned by the late 
Judge Sherburne, of this city. One at Portsmouth 
Plains ; one at Nowington ; both demolished. There 
were also many others, but these all stood until within a 
few years. 
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EAMBLE XXX. 

perty— LoCMlion. 

A VIEW of Portamouth near the close of the first cen- 
tury from its settlement, is a matter of some interest. 
We have before us an Inventory of the Polls and Estates 
of the Town of Portamouth in 1727', which was taken 
by Messrs. Stephen Grcenleaf and John Pray, accor- 
ding to an order of government. It is the best record 
extant of the names of the citizens of this town at tliat 
time, and interesting to many of the present citizens of 
Portamouth as a register of their ancestors residing here 
more than one hundred and thirty years ago; for a large 
number of the names are yet among us. The names of 
some widows who were reported as tax-payers — an^ a 
few names which were not legible, have been omitted. 

The whole number of polls given is 475 — oxen 121, 
cows 407, horses 154, hogs 108, slaves 52, houses 298, 
acres of tillage land 226, acres of meadow 520, acres of 
marsh 87- 

Of the slaves, Capt. Walker had 4, "William Vaughan 
4, Col. Walden 2, Eichard "Wibird 3, R. "Waterhouse 2, 
George Jefines 2 ; the remaining 35 were owned singly 
in families. Eichard "Wibird owned 5 houses, "William 
'V"aughan 4, Moses Paul 8, John Downing 4, Nathaniel 
Mendum 3, and 19 individuals 2 houses each. The re- 
maining 241 houses were owned by as many proprietors. 

The thirteen persons who paid the highest taxes ranged 
in the following order : Richard "Wibird ^£37, Joshua 
Peirce 36, John Eindge 32, Geo. Jeffries 31, Henry Sher- 
burne 29, Joseph Sherburne 24, "WilUam Knight 22, John 
Bradford 22, Henry Keyes 22, Thomas Sibson 21, Jacob 
Lanes 20, "William "Vaughan 20, Thomas Westbrook 20, 
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K PA'iEltB IN P riSMOUTlI TK 1' 



SampEOQ 





Samuel Hai J 


Joaept OrowBll 


Robert Hstt 


Beniamln Crowell 


Capt&u IH 


John H 11 




John Ua 


Oapt. Bonj. CroaB 


ThoDiBS H in 


Oi.pt. WnuOroas 


William H IB 


John Cnu 




CaptRlcbaraCutt 




JolinCulvmon 


Thomat. H m 1 


John Dai ling 


John Ha dB 


BamuBl B»v , 




John DaviB 




Timolh) Daria Jc 




Timotiiy Davis 


Samnel H 1 e8 






John Danie] 


JohnH p 






Wm. Dillaway 


M™% H pki 






inLawie 
J hD Libbey 



i bnJiani Bevena BdmiislDenDiB Mark H kl g l.q B S Lllibey 

I'honiaa BBFCDa Jolin Doiv Area] a H k g i pb Libbey 

WllUain Beanatt Eeiyamm DQCknm William H 111 g J m Libljay, Jr. 

Thomas Blckford John Downing Walter 11 ill J h I, w 

Henry Biokfocd Joseph Sown ne Oapt Hue Willlai Loir^ 

Hliskini Bichford John Drew Clement H ghea Jh Locke. Jr. 

Nloholoa Bishop Nathan el DroMer Capt Bills U k Joe pb Lqck 



Uicbael Brooks 



Th mna ^ inee 
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Natbtmiel Meadu 
Joeeph Miller 
Benlamin Miller' 



Oapt Db 
Dhu U 



H orj Sb b m 


M ttb WstsoD 


Eplur mSb b 










J h Shiwkl rt 


C pt R Walerliq 


WlIK Sba^kt d 


Cit a Waterljo 










J pliSbeo 


JtihaidW^d 




Oldeo Walker 






Th m Bliupso 


Cap Waiiier" 




J h WidkBC 




J ph Walker 


A 1 dS ll 


Col HlMidWal 






Si^ ^ia"ll 






pt Danlal Wai 






Willi m 8p 18X 


H k gWantw 


Xh m Sta buma 


Be 1 g WebCw. 


Jh St 


C pt EbeuWent 


J pi 1 I ly 




J m S t ly 
1 atU S t 1, 
Capt W 1 B waj 




t J aepli Witham 




Capt Winkley 




N b 1d8 Winkle 


in 'A '. 


&.m"'"^hile 



Wlll'inm Kuket, jr. Capt-J .... 

jDDRthBii FaTCTldge Auw«ll R b K g S i Willi m White 

Wllliiun Partridge Benj. Knot Ml T 1 W 111 m White, Jr, 

Heheiulab FaFtridge Eleose Bus 11 J b ia:,li J li Wblte,Jr. 

Oapt. Wm. Pane Agu. B U Bill ami tt Capt lHoa. WHlte 

ThomaBPaoker JohH a g™ t J b ^Ih rnp M tuel Wbidien' 

Tbomas Palmer lidwadSdill Cap G 1 il 11 Ik s Wilkiuaon 

Bloliard Parablay Jolin Sniupo J es I'll b R h d Wibird, Bsq. 

Abrabem Perkins Joliu Sad EddTgod Jh Wlbiril 

John Feverljl Seii. Oeocg Uoa d Sam 11 i 

Some errors may be made, as the spelling in old times 

was rather phonetic. For instance, the following from 
the town book of 1720 : 

Theodr ackinEOn Bam Mhll Capt, henry Slopr BicbJoB 

mioke! Wheton Bold je Shopkeec danel qqek Abr Sentr 

JaraeSpinBy BoldjeBacber Rlcbwa.Thors humonBroraey 

ben dimel Gil inockfiders Jo biire Phel Oamn 
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One BtrikiDg feature in tlie preceding list of names is 
this : there is not a single case in which a man has more 
than one Christian name. 

On the sixty-second and sixty-third pages of this book 
will be found a list of neighborhoods in 1678. "We have 
no definite data from which to locate all those neighbor- 
hoods, but from the knowledge of the residences of some 
of the landholders of the same family names in later years, 
we think we are not far from right in placing the neigh- 
borhood under the care of Tythingman WalUSy near Sag- 
amore creek, Sargeant Brewster's neighborhood, between 
Sagamore creek and the plains. Thovms Jackstm's, on the 
South road. George BranhaU's, in the vicinity of the 
South mill and on Peirce's island, where "Waterbouse 
was known to reside at that time. John Lighfs, south of 
the South mill. John Dennetts, between B. H. Spinney's 
and Christian Shore. "William Earle owned the land 
now Spinney's, to the creek, and Ham owned Freeman's 
Point. Doctor Fletcher's, Morse's and Kaise's neighbor- 
hoods probably extended from "Water street to the north- 
end, near the river. The four neighborhoods last given, 
were probably on Newcastle, which at that time was a 
part of Portsmouth. 



RAMBLE XXXI. 



Residences on Mai'tet and Eow streets— Judge Pick- 

erins— John Penliallo-v.^ Boyd— Jam^s McDonoiasll 

— Disappearance on -wedding night — Boyd's riolies. 

As has before been said, there is.much of the romantic 
in the heretofore unwritten history of Poi'tsmouth. A 
map of the position and a picture of the residences here 
at the close of the last century, before the desolating fires 
raged, would now be highly prized for the reminiscences 
they would awaken. 
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Taking that section on the east side of Market street, 
which extends from Commercial alley around to Bow 
street, we have the site of three houses of some note, 
which were swept away by the fire of 1802. First on the 
northern corner of Commercial alley and Market street, 
was the resideoce of Hon. John Pickering. It was a 
large two-story house, gable end toward Market street, 
with an entrance on the street, also a front entrance on 
the court. Judge P. was born in iTewingtoti in 1738, 
and graduated at Cambridge in 1761. A man of emi- 
nent ability, which was devoted to the service of bis fel- 
low-men. He was a member of the convention which 
framed the State Constitution, filled the office of Gov- 
ernor when Langdon resigned, and was chief justice of 
the supreme court for five years. 

ISext came the residence of John Penhallow, frontiug 
the street, and occupying the spot where Jones & Men- 
dum's store now stands.* The garden extended far back, 
and included nearly all the land afterwards called Pen- 
hallow street, from Daniel to Bow streets, Mr, P. was 
the brother of Deacon Samuel Penhallow and the father 
of Hnnking and Benjamin Penhallow, who imbibed 
their father's conscientious nicety, and so long and so 
systematically and eo honestly conducted business on the 
spot of their birth. If every body could he made to 
move with the same carefulness and affability, the world 
would have few accidents to record, and universal respect 
of man for his neighbor would cover the earth. The in- 
fluence of such examples does not die in a single genera- 
tion. John Penhallow, more than sixty years ago, owned 
and occupied the house on Islington sti'eet now owned 
by Capt. "Wm. Parker, where he closed his days. 

Now we approach the corner of Bow street. Here, with 
an open fence in front, seventy years since, was the resi- 
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dence of William Boyd, a sou of Col. George Boyd, In 
front of this veiy apaeious mansion-houaOj which faced to 
the north, was an open fence enclosing a small garden plot. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood, on what was then 
called Spring hill, was an English goods store, kept by 
James McDonough, an enterprising gentleman who came 
from England with some trading capital about the year 

1757. He was successful in business, selling at what was 
regarded low prices, and his property accumulated so 
fast, that from a town and province tax of only £.1 in 

1758, it rose up to £27 in 1768. Mr. McDonough was 
an officer in St. John's Lodge, and acquired the highest 
standing in society. He gave his attentions to Miss Abi- 
gail Sheafe, the eldest daughter of Jacob Sheafe, and 
sister of the late Thomas, James, Jacob, William, etc. 

Sometime in the year 1768, arrangements for the nup- 
tials were made. The house selected was the one just 
described, afterwards William Boyd's, which was hand-; 
somely famished, and rich plate provided. The long 
looked-for evening at length arrived which was to seal 
the mati'imonial bond for better or for worse. At the 
mansion of the bride were collected the invited guests. 
But the bridegroom appeared not! No investigations 
could make any discovery of his mysterious disappear- 
ance; nor from that day to this, altho' ninety years have 
elapsed, has there been any discovery of what became of 
him ! The suspense in which the bride was placed must 
have been appalling: in doubt whether to indulge in 
feelings of scorn at the treatment of him who had wick- 
edly fled from her reach, or to give vent to feelings of 
grief for one who had been waylaid and murdered to 
prevent the marriage. 

The mysterious disappearance was town talk at the 
time, hut as there was a poasihility that he might return, 
the papers of the day made no record of it. It was not 
until March, 1769, that the least public reference is made 
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to Mr. MeDonough, when a notice ia published by Ben- 
jamin Parke, that having made several payments on a 
note held by James MeDonough whm he left (he eomitry, 
now in the hands of Col. George Boyd, he will not pay it. 

It appears that all his property (with the exception of 
some silver ware which is still retained in the Sheafe 
family, bearing the initials J. McD.) passed into the 
hands of Col. Boyd, who at onee became the richest man 
in Portsmouth. In 1770 his town and province tax was 
£67, (increasing £37 in one year,) while the highest tax 
paid by any other man ia Portsmouth that year was £30.* 

Miss Abigail Sheafe aftei-wards found a beloved part- 
ner in the Hon, John Pickering, whose former residence 
is pointed out above. She was the mother of the late 
Jacob 8, Pickering, and also of Mrs. Lyman, still living, 
the mother of John P. Lyman. 



RAMBLE XXXn. 

. mill— art 



Wb shall endeavor in this ramble to throw some light 
on an enquiry recently made respecting the '■'■Grenadiers' 
Meads." Col. George Boyd, (he was the father of WiL- 
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liam "Boyd, and grandfather of Col. George W. Boyd 
now living in Portland, Me.) purchased the mill seat, now 
the Itaynea' manaion and ship-yard, of Peter Livius, some- 
where between 1767 and 1770. He enlarged the house, 
materially. His garden in front extended to the site of 
the present depot, (the land of ex-Mayor "Walker and 
James Nowell lieing included in it), and water bounded 
liis premiaea on the east. It was a magnificent eeat, such 
as a nabob might envy, enclosed within a white open 
fence, and at regular intervals of some forty or fifty feet, 
those handsofiiely carved towering Grenadier's heads were 
placed on posts, and presented a very unique appearance 
CoS. Georgfe Boyd was in indigent circumstances in 
early life, and served as a house-boy to Henry Sherburne, 
a merchant who resided near Pier wharf. His master was 
very strict in his discipline. One Sunday finding some 
fresh fish on the table, he 3earned on inquiry that George 
had caught them in sacred time. The next morning 
George received a horsewhipping for Sabbath desecration. 
Not long after, George was one day sent into tbe store- 
house to draw molasses. After taking out the tap, he 
stepped to tbe door to apeak with an acquaintance. For- 
getting his charge, he did not look back until the floor 
was pretty well covered with the sweet carpet ! The ter- 
ror of the whip forbade an effort for an explanation, so he 
took French leave of the town and soon after became an 
apprentice in Boston. He came to Portsmouth when of 
age, and was foreman of Myrick's ropewalk, which was 
built north of the line of the present jail premises, ex- 
tending west from what is now tbe garden of Ira HaseJ- 
ton, on Rock street, to the site of the stable of lehabod 
Goodwin. He was successful in business, or fortunate 
in discovering treasure in the " old cellar," and retired 
from the ropewalk in eai-ly life to commence trading. 
He was sharp at a bargain, generally paying his work- 
men in goods at a large advance on cost. 
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His wife was Jane, a daughter of Joseph Breweter, who 
in 1727 owned and occupied as a boarding-house the site 
of the late laaac "Waldron's residence on Congress street. 
The original house was of two stories. About sixty 
years after, the first house was removed back and made 
the ell of the present three-story house* then erected by 
William Seavey. Col. George Boyd's first residence 
after marriage was in the John Melcher house, fi'onting 
Vaughan street. 

They had five sons and five daughters. Mary mar- 
ried Joseph Champney, and died since 1850 ; Jane mar- 
ried Dr. John Goddard, and died in 1790, aged twenty- 
seven years; Phebe died young; Abigail, married Capfc, 
Maekay, and afterwari^ Capt. Samuel Ham, who built 
the "Woodbury mansion ; Submit married Hon, John S, 
Sherburne, and died in 1803, aged twenty-eight years ; 
Joseph died after arriving at years of manhood ; George 
died unmanied; "William married a daughter of Capfc, 
Thomas Martin, (and left one son, Capt. George "W,, now 
living, and the only descendant who beara the name of 
Boyd) ; Supply and Henry Lucas died young. 

Submit, his youngest daughter, was born in October, 
1774, just before Boyd's departure for England. It was 
said that the name given to her was intended as his ex- 
pression of what he regarded the duty of the country. 
This intimation, however, has been denied, for he made 
no direct opposition to the Revolution. He preserved a 
neutrality, that he might retain his lucrative business — 
but none of his enemies could substantiate a charge of 
rebellion, disloyality, nor treason against him ; neither 
could the most ardent "minute men" of those "times 
that ti'ied men'a souls," point out a solitary overt act of 
his, that betrayed hostility to the country of his birth and 
her noble cause. 
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Col. Boyd did not long personally enjoy his beantifnl 
seat, for it appears tiiat he left for England in an early 
part of the Revolnfion, and spent hut little of the last 
twelve years of his life with his family, which remained 
at the mansion by the mill, or rather at the While village, 
as from their color, the collection of dwellings, store 
houses and barns, was sometimes called. 

In August, 1787, Col. George Boyd sailed from Lon- 
don for his home, from which he had been many years 
absent. He took with him a handsome coach, and an 
English coachman named Charles Harrington, who after- 
wards became the coachman of "Woodbury Langdon. 
His gardener, John Cunningham, (who died a few years 
since, at the age of ninety-four,) he also sent over from 
England, at an earlier date, "Without probably anticipa- 
ting its use so soon, he also brought in the same ship 
with his coach an elegant monument pt may be seen in 
the north burying-ground], for his grave at some future 
time, with a place for a marble tablet on which to have 
recorded his final departure. The vessel had a long pas- " 
sage, and did not arrive at our port until the 8th of 
October, two days after his spirit had departed. Thus, 
at the age of fifty-four years, just reaching the scene of 
his magnificieut mansion and spacious gardens in season 
to occupy a tenement six feet by two, on the opposite 
aide of the way, and to be covered by the cold stones 
which had accompanied him on his voyage. How fleet- 
ing the riches and gi-andeur of earth. There can now be 
found scarcely a trace of the treasures of him who was our 
Crcesus eighty years ago — excepting iti that tomb stone I 
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RAMBLE XXXIII. 



s on Islington, road. Elm and 
t Eopewalk on South street 
hinery — Longfellow' a h«mp- 



"Spinni]T& of sti'eet yarn" is the ratnbler'a oceupation ; 
it is therefore not out of place for him to give some at- 
tention to spinning generally — and in the first place to 
the most important branch, the stoutest thread, that of 
Rope Spinning. 

The time was, and that not very distant, when the 
ropewalk was the only imposing factory building any 
town in New England presented. Our cotton and wooU 
en fabrics were eithei; imported or woven at the home- 
stead — but our ropes required more room for spinning 
and laying, and the long, long structure was extended 
out and out until a man at one end looked small as a 
mouse from the other, and the wheel in the converged 
distant point like the whirling toy top. 



"With the four hundred per cent, increase of tonnage 
in the last thirty years, there is now a less number of 
ropewalks in operation than there were in 1825. The 
improvements of machinery have enabled a vastly great- 
er amount of work to be accomplished in the same time 
and apace, and have thus rather diminished than increased 
the number of cordage factories long drawn out. 

The first ropewalk in Portsmouth, of which we can find 
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any trace, was built a few rods east of the present loca^ 
tion of the Jail, about where Rock street is, and extended 
north from the ffont of Supply Ham's, on Islington 
street, to the water. After some years the ropewalk was 
either removed or rebuilt near the same vicinity. The 
tar-house of the latter was on the spot where the garden 
of Ira Haselton now is, and was for many years the resi- 
dence of Bobert Bartlett. Th6 ropewalk extended west 
from this spot parallel with Islington street, about two 
hundred feet from it, to where Cornwall street now is. 
This walk was down before the recollection of our oldest 
inhabitants, but the elevated ridge of gi-ound was visible 
until the recent impr-ovements have leveled it out of sight. 
This walk was owned by Mr. Myrick and conducted by 
George Boyd, a practical ropemaker, who afterwards 
built a ropewalk on Elm street for a son. 

At the time when this walk was in use, there was no 
bridge to shut out the direct connection of Islington 
Creek with the river. Ships were built at the west end 
of the Creek on the south side, opposite the Ham. prem- 
ises. A ship and two schooners have been on the stocks 
there at the same time. There were also saw and grist 
mills in the vicinity. The north mill bridge waa built in 
1764, after which time the mills at the head of the creek 
were suffered to decay, and ship building in the creek 
was suspended. 

On the spot where the Eastern Railroad depot now is, 
and extending west to the water, were two ropewalks^ 
both erected before the Revolution. They were in pretty 
constant use until after the war of 1812. After that time 
the most northerly walk, belonging to Daniel "Went- 
worth, went to decay. John Underwood kept the other 
walk (foi-merly owned by John Hart) in operation for 
many years after. It was here that the cordage of the 
"Washington seventy-fonr was made — and many will 
long remember that procession of eighty sailors which 
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1 through our streets bearing from that walk, on 
their shoulders, the monster cable of that ship of the line. 

There are other recollections of this ropewalk, as the 
place for public dinners on the 4th of July, in the war of 
1812. The room was ample for the most extensive com- 
panies. Tables were extended to the length of five hun- 
dred feet through the decorated walk, and seven hun- 
dred seats were here occupied. "We can yet see the 
processions of 1813 and 1814 moving from the Fire and 
Marine Insurance office, (now the Atheneum reading 
room), escorted by the Gilman Blues under Ool. Joshua 
"W, Pierce, and the dignified Ool. E. J. Long performing 
the duty of Chief Marahal on both occasions. The ora- 
tor on one occasion was the then boisterous Capt. "Wil- 
liam Ladd, and on the next anniversary, the mild and 
retiring Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr. Rev. Dr. Parker was 
the chaplain, and Sewall the reader of Washington's Fare- 
well Address. Though some of the yarns spun in this 
walk in those days might have been immediately picked 
into oakum by political opponents, yet when such men 
as "Webster, Mason, Sheafc, Cutts and Haven were the 
spinners, cables were probably laid which held in safety 
the great Ship of State, 

Some sixty or seventy years ago, a ropewalk was erect- 
ed by John Akerman, on Middle street, extending south 
from "Wibird's hill. This was not much used after 1825, 
and the last vestige of it has not been seen for more than 
a dozen years. 

On the south side of the South Mil! pond is now locat- 
ed the only ropewalk in Portsmouth — in fact the only 
cordage factory in operation between the Kennebec and 
Salem, Mass. Our first most vivid impression of that 
locality was the sight of a ropewalk in flames, in 1814. 
The conflagration is more vividly impressed from the cir- 
cumstance that the week previous an Eliot seer had 
prophesied that on that evening it was to be burnt. The 
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Bubject was commonly talked of among the boys on that 
day, and sure enough at seven o'clock in the evening it 
was in flames. In this case, as in many others, the proph- 
ecy doubtless led to its own fulfilment: the incendiary 
was prompted to the deed by the visionary lunatic. This 
ropewalk in the time of the war of 1812, was used for 
the barracks of a portion of the soldiers drafted from 
other towns for the defence of Portsmouth. Among 
those who here found quarters, was lehabod Bartlett 
{afterward member of Congress), a drafted militiaman 
from the to^vn of Durham. 

The walk was rebuilt after the fire, put in use, and in 
ten years after it came under the superintendence of 
Jeremiah Johnson, from Newburyport. From a practi- 
cal knowledge of his business and strict oversight of his 
work, he was successful in producing superior cordage, 
and bore off the first premium in the Mechanic's exhibi- 
tions of other States. For three or four years past, in 
company with John IN". Handy, the business of the estab- 
lishment has been much extended. Another fire in 1854 
having swept the factory to ashes — it lias since been re- 
built and very desirable improvements made. In our 
recent walk we spent an hour in its various apartments. 
The whole building is now about eight hundred feet 
lo!ig, and half that distance it is two stories in height. 
It is operated by steam. 

For thirty years we had not entered a ropewalk, and 
the improvements in the machinery and modes of opera- 
tion struck our eyes as the change of things did Rip Van 
Winkle after his long nap. In this establishment, with 
thirty or forty men and boys, double as much cordage is 
now manufactured annually, as the product of all the 
other walks in Portsmouth when in full operation in 
former times. In 1855 there were turned out between 
three and four hundred tons of cordage, of the first qual- 
ity. Nearly all the ships built here are rigged from this 
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factory— as well as a large number limit in Maine and 
Massachusetts. Among the ships of high reputation 
owned abroad, built within a few years, and rigged with 
this cordage, might be named many of the world-re- 
nowned clippers. The Dreadnought, harnessed in their 
strong ropes, plunges confidently on in its fearless career 
— the graceful Nightingale, spreads her full wings to .the 
breeze, safe in rapid flight in its strong stays ; Thus con- 
fidently rushes on with equal speed the Highflyer and the 
DosMtu/ Wave; and then comes up that good representa- 
tive of strong-headed network, the Webster — all clippers 
of the great commercial emporium — and heading a fleet 
of others is the strong-muscled Cceur de Lion of Boston — 
each bearing aloft the product of the Portsmouth cordage 
factory. South-end feels just pride in having so important 
a branch of domestic industry prospering in its midst. 

That Bope Spinning is a matter of general interest, 
Longfellow has most elegantly illustrated in a recent 
poem, on visiting a ropewaik. He spun out the follow- 
ing hempen threads, and neatly laid them down in a sis- 
line chord; 
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EAMBLE XXXIV. 

The Old Oellai- 
His . 

Associated with the early recoUectiona of the men of 
threescore, is the Old Cellar, with its gradually declin- 
ing green baaks and pool of water. It was on the west 
side of Ann street, perhaps a hundred feet from the 
street, and the like distance south-west of the residence 
of the late "William Shillaber. Near the north-west cor- 
ner, fifty feet distant, was a boulder of several tons, set- 
ting high enough above the ground for a seat for the 
visitor, and extending far enongh below the surface to 
cover, — the boys used to say money, — but the rock was 
too heavy for them ever to satisfy their curiosity by prov- 
ing or disproving the fact. In summer around it was 
the favorite play ground for the Kock pasture boys, — and 
when frost came, and the ice was formed, here was the 
skating school for the tyros before they entered upon 
that scene of active life, the great mill pond. The times 
have changed, and what was once a cow pasture, is now 
the site of the Sagamore Mill, — and McDonough, Peun 
and Lyme streets, with the houses that line them, fill that 
once attractive open space ; — and the house of Daniel P. 
Drown sits now upon that centre of all attractions, the 
Old Cellar. "We may look with joy upon the progress of 
impi'ovement, but with some regret at being deprived of 
the open scenes which gladdened the youthful eye. 

As the Old Cellar has been made the subject of a ro- 
mance by one who can appreciate its early attractions, it 
would perhaps be interesting to give its ti'aditionary his- 
tory, which has enough of romance connected with it to 
make it attractive without a borrowed dress. 

Before the Revolution, Eock street was the outakirt of 
the town, — so decidedly so, that when a map of Ports- 
mouth was made in 1778, it extended only to Parker 
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street in the westerly direction. At that time, and long 
after, there was no house on the north eide of the street 
between Parker street and Martin's hill. On the site of 
the residence of Capt. Hussey, was a high rock, wliich 
gave to the whole neighborhood the name of Rock Pas- 
ture — and from it Kock street took its name. Behind 
the rock, commencing where Mr. Haselton'e stable stands, 
was a ropewalk, extending west and terminating near 
Cornwall street. 

The whole pasture, from Ann street to beyond the 
Sagamore factory, it has been said, wiw piii-ehased by a 
Mr. Myriek, an Englishman, who was preparing to make 
a handsome park, and build a house in the vicinity of the 
river, which then, being unobstructed by a bridge, was 
deeper, clearer, and more beautiful than it has since usu- 
ally been. Mr. Myriek had laid out his plans, and the 
cellar for his house was dug, — that Old CelMr, — between 
the west end of the ropewalk and the river. When' he 
had made progress thus far, the times began to present a 
squally appearance. Desiring to visit England, he found 
it very difficult at the time to obtain passage either from 
this port or from Boston. He found a vessel hound to 
Jamaica, and knowing the frequent intercourse between 
that island and the mother country, lie took passage. 
Nothing was ever heard of him after. It was supposed 
he was lost in some ship between Jamaica and Eng- 
land. Some years after, one afternoon, as John Redding 
and George Boyd closed work in the old ropewalk above 
described, Boyd threw off the hemp which had been 
wound around his body, exclaiming — "There — I will 
never spin another thread — I'll get my living in an easier 
way." This remark somewhat sui-prised the other work- 
men, as they knew of no means he had for a livelihood 
aside from his regular, trade. He however soon went 
into business with a mysterious capital, and ever after 
spun the silken rather than the hempen yarns of life. 
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It was commonly supposed that wheu Myrie left for 
England, there being no safe depositoiy for treasure in 
any American institution, and less safety in attempting 
to caiTy it away, he hid his gold beneath this boulder 
near the Old Cellar, which was a few rods north of the 
ropewalk, — and that the sudden riches of the ropemaker 
arose from his discovery of the ti'easure. This is the tra- 
dition of the Old Cellar. It may be true — it may not be 
in every respect, but auch is the tradition. 

No one claiming the land, it was held by the original 
proprietors, and many deeds have been given since, in 
which those who have had a knowledge of the facts have 
granted a qidt-daim, in preference to a warrantee title. 



EAMBLE :KSXy. 



Vaughun street— The Old Assemblj- Ho-jse— Michae 
Whidden — Nathsniel Meserve — Stamp Aot— OpoJ-gc 
Mes«x've — RevolutionaiT scenes — Liberty Bridg*!^- 
Oocupants of the Meserve house — Old trees. 

Having rambled several times from Mai'ket square to 
Vaughan street, (until 1778 called Cross street,) occasion- 
ally looking up the latter, we will now turn the corner 
and follow in the track of this narrow though great thor- 
oughfai-e, through which all the coaches now pass at ev- 
ery aiTival of the cars. 

But where is the old Assembly House? Sawn asun- 
der, split ill two, wheeled to the right and left, and just 
where we used to enter its large front door, we enter 
now the centre of Raitt's court; the two houses on the 
entrance of the court were made from that old Assembly 
House, which "Washington in 1789 pronounced one of the 
best he had seen anywhere in the United States, How 
many recollections are associated with it! How often 
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have the white teeth of Cuffee Whipple distinctly shown 
from its orchestra to the elite of the town on the floor he- 
low, aa he labored with his violin to keep up the mazy 
dance ! Ciiffee was not alone, for sometimes that life of 
the Assemblies, Col, Michael "Wentworth would stand 
by his side and as an amateur give his aid. How often 
here brilliant stars " strutted their short hour," in illus- 
tration of the powers of the histrionic art; and here 
were the curiosities of art and nature displayed ; oft has 
the note harmonious of the Handel Society here ascend- 
ed ; and here too have audiences in this spacious hall 
been convened to worship their Creator. It was a large 
and curious building, the plaything of one who had 
much experience iu building houses. The Assembly 
Eoom was the full size of the front of the building, light- 
ed on three sides, with two drawing-rooms, and an or- 
chesti'a over the entrance. The builder was Michael ' 
Whidden, who also built and was the first occupant of 
the house in Deer street afterwards occupied" by Coi, Pe- 
ter Livius and Thomas Martin, and now occupied by 
G-eorge Annable. He also built several other houses iu 
the vicinity, and among these the house on the corner of 
Deer and Vaughan streets, occupied by John S, Harvey, 
and the two-story gambrel roof house directly in front 
of the old Assembly House, now owned and occupied by 
the family of Robert Gray. 

The latter house, could all its old occupants be made to 
pass in procession before us, and could the incidents 
which have grown up in their connection be related, 
would form the subject of an interestiug volume, not only 
of our local, but also in our State and national history. 

To understand our story it will be necessary to go 
back a little beyond the days when Mr. Gray's house was 
built, which was about a century ago. 

At the siege of Louishurg, in 1745, Col. j^athaniel 
Meserve of this town, a ship builder, rendered essential 
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service in constmcting sledges on which the ciiiion were 
drawn through a deep morass. This sei'vice was not for- 
gotten; for in 1749 he was commissioned hy the British 
Government to build a ship-of-war of fifty guns, called 
the America. He then lived in a bouse of his own con- 
struction next south of the North mill bridge, which haa 
since been called the Boyd house, and now belongs to 
the Eaynes family. The ship was built near where the 
present Raynes' ship yard now is. As the bridge was 
not then constructed, the ship might have been built on 
the pond side in the rear of the Moses house. Col. 
Meserve acquired much wealth, and was of unblemished 
reputation. In 1756, he had command of the New 
Hampshire regiment raised for the Crown Point expedi- 
tion. To his care was entrusted Fort Edward, which was 
gallantly defended. In 1758, he embarked with over a 
hundred carpenters to aid in the second siege of Louis- 
burg. The small pox broke out among them, and all 
except sixteen died, including the Colonel and his eldest 
son. He left one other son, George Meserve, who was 
married to Miss Newmarch, and for them the Gray house 
was built by Mr. "VVhidden about the year 1760. Mr. 
Meserve, when in England in 1765, at the time of the 
passage of the Stamp act, was appointed agent for dis- 
tributing the stamps in New Hampshire, Nowhere in 
the colonies was there a more determined spirit of resist- 
ance to the oppression of the mother country manifested 
than in Portsmouth. Mr. Meserve well knew this, and 
thereupon, on arriving at Boston, on the 6th of September, 
(about seven weeks before the law was to take efteet,) the 
excited state of the public feeling induced him to resign 
his office of stamp master. His resignation was not 
known here; so the indignant populace, on the night of 
the 11th of September, placed on the hill in front of the 
jail a triple efflgy, representing Lord Bute, who was fa- 
ther of the bill, Meserve and the Devil. A board was 
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extended from the mouth of the Devil to Mese: 
on which waa written : 



The effigies atood through the day, and in the evening 
they were carried about the town with much clamor, and 
then burnt, A week elapsed before Meserve arrived iu 
Portsmouth. He then on the parade made public his 
resignation. He was joyfully escorted to this house, and 
from its qniet retreat looked out upon the troubled world 
around him. The first of Novemlier, when the act was 
to be in force, was ushered in with tolling beils, half mast 
flags, etc., and at 3 P. M. a funeral procession was formed, 
bearing the coffin of Liberty, etc. On depositing it in a 
grave, signs of life appearing, the muffled drums beat up 
a lively air, the tolling of bells was changed to ringing 
and the spirit of patriotism was planted yet deeper in' 
many a heart. 

The next year, in January of 1766, another scene is 
presented at this house. The stamp master commission 
of George Meserve arrives. The jealous people, well 
knowing that " eternal vigilance is the price of Hberty," 
are in commotion, A delegation of the choice spirits of 
the times, among them John Davenport, Thomas Man- 
ning, George Gains, and brother " sons of libei'ty," might 
be seen convened in Vaughan street, and standing sword 
in hand at the door of this house. The stamp master 
appears at the door, and their business is made known. 
He takes from the desk the commission he has just re- 
ceived, gives it up to them, and submits to the adminis- 
tration of an oath by "Wiseman Claggett, that he would 
not directly or indirectly attempt to execute the office. 
The commission is taken" — on the point of a sword it ia 
elevated, and the procession moves down Vaughan and 
up King street, bearing the trophy, hailed by the shouts 
of the " sons of liberty." They pass the parade, and pro- 
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ceed to Swing Bridge, on "Water street, where they erect- 
ed a Liberty standard, Trom that day Swing Bridge 
received the name of Liberty Bridge, and the motto — 
"Libert//, Property, and no Stamp." 

In this eouree of events Mr. Meserve waa subjected to 
BOme losses, without those emoluments of office to which 
he had been looking. In 1772 he was appointed Collect- 
- or of this port. Mr. George Meserve had one son, George, 
and two daughters. One of the daughters, Sarah, was 
married to James Sheafe (afterwards U. S. Senator and 
candidate for Governor,) who purchased her father's house 
and here resided soon after the peace of 1783. Here too 
he eontinaed to reside for several years after his marriage 
with his second wife. After Mr. Sheafe'a removal to the 
vicinity of Market Square, another distinguished mer- 
chant. Dr. Nathaniel A, Haven, became an occupant, and 
here resided until the erection of the mansion on Higlj 
street, in about the year 1800, now occupied by Charles 
H. Ladd. The next occupant was Hon. Jeremiah Mason, 
— no less distinguished for his gigantic stature than for 
his prominence in the legal profession. Here several of 
his children were born, and the young lawyer who enter- 
ed here almost a stranger, left it in six or eight years, 
with a fame not confined to his own State, for his seat on 
"Mason's Hill." The next tenant was Daniel Webster. 
Show us a house in New England where two tenants of 
more powerful minds, of stronger intellects, of more en- 
during fame, have been, under the same landlord in suc- 
cession. This was the place of his first occupancy as the 
head of a family — and here, when he visited Portsmouth 
in after years, would he look back to the place where 
Grace Fletcher, the early loved and early lost, was the 
esteemed associate at the domestic hearth. The next 
resident was Gen. Timothy Upham, distinguished in the 
field of battle, and in civil life a candidate for the chief 
magistracy of the State — and discharging with fidelity 
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the various public trusts committed to his charge. The 
great fire of 1813 made the owner homeless, and Hon. 
James Sheafe again occupies the premises he vacated 
twenty years before. When next vacated, Capt. Ehhu 
Brown, who was prominent in the war of 1812, occupied 
it for a time,— then Dr. Robert L. Thorn, of tlie Navy, a 
gentleman of noble spirit and of much prominence, made 
this his home- It wm afterward successively occupied 
by Major Edward J. Long, Joshua B. Whidden, John H. 
Sheafe and G. W. Pendexter, not alienating from the 
Sheafe family until 1839, when it was purchased by Rob- 
ert Gray. When the house was built in 1760, there was 
no house on the west side of Vaughan street, from the 
comer of Congress sti'eet to and around the corner of 
Deer street to where David Libbey now lives. 

In the garden planted by Meserve, was a bergamot 
pear tree, which after enduring the storms of a century, 
and liberally furnishing to the tables of Meservo, Sheafe, 
Mason, Webster, Upham, Long, Thorn, etc., its choice 
fruit, has but just passed to that decay to which all 
things mutable are destined. In the same garden are 
two towering sassafras trees, measuring nearly a yard in 
circumference, which are as old as the house. Who of 
the thousands who have attended the old North School, 
from the days of the Revolution to the present time, has 
not picked up the leaves as they have blown over the 
fence, and enjoyed their aromatic fragrance, and nutn- 
tious, pulp-like taste. Many a time, too, in successive 
generations, has the feeble knock at the door found the 
little caller asking the privilege of gathering some of the 
leaves of the " sarsafax," 

Thus we ramble round, stirring up some remembrance 
of those who have, like the old pear tree, been valuable 
in their day — and whose memory, like the leaves of the 
sassafras, still imparts a fragrance to those who take 
pains to gather them. 
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RAMBLE XXXVI. 

Doctor Moses — Single tens— Small glass — Oon^ress at 
Albany— "Dr. Moses's bottle" — Conjuration. — Hie 
■wido-w- 

Peaob to tbe ashes of our good old friend, the late 
Thomas Mosea, who for so many years was ever ready 
with his kind attentions at the Bath house, and who led 
the life and died the death of a Christian, in 1856. We 
honor his memory, but we only epeak of him now as a 
connecting link for introducing his father, Samuel Moses, 
the famous barber of the last century, of whom has been 
told many a lively story. But we cannot at present say 
much of him either, as our ramble carries us back yet 
one generation farther, to his father, Joseph Mosea, fa- 
miliarly called Doctor. ■ 

Dr. Joseph Moses was a native of England, an eccentric 
humorist, who was by trade a house-carpenter, and about 
one hundred and twenty years ago lived in a house on 
the corner of Fleet and Congress streets, built on the 
spot now occupied by Jackson & Co.'s express office. 
The house was of one story, with two rooms only ; one 
of them was occupied by the father, mother and nine 
children ; in the other the cow was kept, in the yard her 
hay stacked. Br. Moses, although in snug quarters, 
found room to spare ; for when one son had learned the 
trade of a shoemaker, he had a shop parted off' in his 
father's mansion. The house for many years was with- 
out a shingle or a clapboard. About the year 1750, when 
the Korth meeting-house was shingled, the old shingles 
were carried to his house, and formed the first outer 
covering of the Doctor's residence. 

The title of Doctor was acquired from this circum- 
stance. He was employed on a job at a place where he 
frequently found his spirit bottle emptied without his 
agency. He put apowerful preparation in the bottle, and 
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loft it. Soon after the spirit again disappeared from the 
hottle, and poor Sambo, the bJack, thought his spirit too 
was about leaving him. Sambo recovered and was cured 
of spirit stealing — and his master gave Moses the title or 
Doctor, which he ever after retained. 

In those days the General Assembly held their session 
in a room at what is now the corner of State and Pleas- 
ant streets, on the same spot occupied in 1860 as our city 
govei'nment rooms. The Doctor had less respect for the 
Assembly than he had for the enjoyment of a clever 
joke. A man from the counti-y one day in pursuit of a 
place to buy some nails, asked Dr. Moses where he could 
find some single tens. " Go down there," said the Doc- 
tor, pointing to the door of ten in council, " and you will 
find them." The man entered the room, and abruptly 
said, " Let me have a pound of your single tens," The 
honorable dignitaries felt deeply insulted, and were about 
to have the man committed for contempt, when the coun- 
trj'man finding that an imposition had been played upon 
him, expressed sorrow for the unintential intrusion: more- 
over pleading that he was directed to call there by a man, 
a description of whom left no doubt that it was the Doctor, 

The matter was now understood ; the man was dis- 
missed with an admonition, and a messenger dispatched 
to summon Doctor Moses before the august body. The 
Doctor at length appears — the charge is made, the Doc- 
tor pleads guilty — and for his contempt of the Assembly 
is commanded to get down on his linees and ask pardon. 
The Doctor submits resignedly to the execution of the 
sentence. In a prominent part of the room he bends on 
his knees and humbly asks pardon for any offence he 
may have committed; then rising upright before them he 
commences rapidly rubbing the dustfrom his knees, ex- 
claiming in no smothered accents, " A dirty house — a dirty 
house!" 

At one time he called on Secretary Atkinson on some 
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busineas. The Secretary, agreeably to the custom of the 
times, tendered the Doctor a glass of wine, in one of 
those miniature glassea which may now be seen in col- 
lections of ancient glass ware. The Doctor emptied the 
glass, smacked hia lips, praised its flavor, and asked the 
Hon. Secretary how old it was ? " Of the vintage of 
about sixty years ago," was the reply. " "Well," said the 
Doctor," " I never in my life saw so small a thing of such 
an age." 

Dr. Moses became so great a favorite of Hon. Theodore 
Atkinson, who was a dear lover of humor, that when he 
was appointed a delegate to the Congress which met at' 
Albany in 1754, he took Doctor Moses with him, nom- 
inally as waiter, but really to enjoy his wit. In the even- 
ing, when nothing was doing in Congress, the Doctor 
was sometimes called to the parlor after the punch bowl 
had been prepared. He would then tell some droll story, 
and enjoy the treat with the rest. On one of these occa- 
sions he became rather too familiar, telling bis honorable 
associate, "You ain't fit to carry garbage to a bear." 
" Man, you are too bold," said Mr. A. " I cannot receive 
such a remark from you j you must either recall your 
words or quit my service. " Well, I will take them 
back," said the inveterate joker, " You are jit." Nothing 
more could be said to such a subject. 

" Doctor Moses's bottle" is a term applied to demi- 
johns, in use by some of our older citizens to this day. 
It originated in this manner ; The Doctor was employed 
by one of our liberal citizens to do a job of work. He 
was on hand ver}' early in the morning, as it was the cus- 
tom in former times to do two or three hours' work be- 
fore breakfast. The early attendance pleased his employ- 
er, and as a mark of his approbation, he told the Doctor 
to bring a bottle and he would fill it with some old Ja- 
maica. The Doctor's next appearance found him accom- 
panied with a bottle, which, instead of being of the com- 
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mon junk size, was of five gallons capacity. The unex- 
pected receptacle, being within the bargain, waa filled 
by the astonished employer agreeably to promise, and 
from that day in Portsmouth the demijohn received the 
name of " Dr. Mosea'a Bottle." 

The Doctor made some pretensions to necromancy, 
fortune-telling, or what perhaps in modeim days would 
be called spiritualism. A man from Kittery applied to 
him one day to know who had stolen a valuable rope. 
Ho told bim to call iw a few hours, and he would make 
a conjuration. In the mean time the Doctor made inqui- 
ry to ascertain who was the worst fellow in Kittery, and 
one Michael Mahoney was pointed out as a bad fellow. 
He then wrote with onion juice on a piece of paper, 
which was invisible until exposed to heat: 



The man came for the result of his divination, and he 
handed hi'^ the piece of white paper as the result, which 
was hid from him, but would be disclosed when he ex- 
posed the paper to the heat. The man paid his fee, and 
when the terrified Michael Mahoney was infoi'med that 
the spirits had exposed him by writing with an invisible 
hand, he acknowledged the theft and gave up the plunder. 

Doctor Moses, when shingling the Freeman house, 
which now stands on the corner of Hanover and High 
streets, fell, and was ever afterwards lame. 

There was a school kept in the house on Congi-ess 
street during the Kevolutionary war, by "Marm Moses," 
probably the widow of the Doctor. Soon sifter the peace 
of 1783, Nathaniel Dean, from Exeter, came to Ports- 
mouth, and built the present house, now owned by Jack- 
eon & Akerman, which he occupied for about forty years, 
doing business in hia latter days in the brick building 
now occupied by Thomas Treadwell. 
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RAMBLE XXXVlt 

Samuel Moeee — Smrmel, Jr.— Fish storj Shaving — 

Theodore Moses. 

Dr.,Joseph Moses, the subject of our last ramble, had 
a son Samuel, a barber, whose shop was located near the 
theatre, opposite Eobiuaoii's store on Bow street, where 
the blacksmith shop now stands. He was a most excel- 
lent man. Although possessing no small share of his 
father's wit, he chose rather to do those things which 
led to the spiritual good of his fellow men, than to make 
sport at the expense of others. He was industrious — and 
after discharging his duties in his shop in the forenoon, 
would in the afternoon whirl the spinning wheel — and do 
his part in supplying the lack then felt of more extensive 
factories. 

Among his sons was one who bore his name and foi-, 
lowed his profession — his oldest son, probably. As we 
pass from Congress into Tleet street, on one of the pave 
stones a little south of the carriage shop, is deeply cut, 
" S. M. 1801." Although the wear of nearly sixty years 
by the constant passers-by has been upon it, yet it still 
stands distinct — a memento of one who was determined 
to pei'petuate his name — although perhaps not one in a 
thousand of those who have aided in smoothing that stone, 
have known whose initials were there chiseled. They 
were those of this Samuel Moses, 2d — whose residence 
was in a house near where that stone is placed. That 
Samuel was a man of small stature, and in purity of life 
did not walk so much in the footsteps of his father as in 
those of his grandfather. Among the stories related of 
him was the device for raising a ti-eat. One morning the 
change was short, and the means for a treat with a friend 
did not appear at hand. There was hanging in the shop 
a fresh cod fish for dinner. He told his companion to re- 
tire, and to return after he saw the next peraon enter, and 
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to call it a cusk. Mr. Hill soon coming in to get shaved, 
remarked to Mr. Moaea, "this is a fine cod." " Cod — 
cod! why sir, that is a cnsk." "N"o, it's oertainlj' a 
cod." " A bottle of spirit on it," said Mr. Moses, " and 
we will leave it to the first man who comes in." " A- 
greed," said Mr. Hill, confident in his correctness. Now 
enters the companion, as though it was his first appear- 
ance, wishing them good morning. ■ " What fish is this ?" 
asked Mr. Moses. " This is a cusk — and capital eating 
it is too." The treat was paid by Mr. Hill, and the joke 
as well as the spirit was enjoyed by the confederates. 

At another time a stranger applied to be shaved. He 
asked the price. "Four coppers," was the reply. "I 
won't give but three." " Well give me three and sit 
down." The work was speedily dispatched, bnt the 
stranger on looking in the glass found that just one-half 
of his beard on one side, had not been touched. On re- 
monstrating, Moses said that he had taken off juat tbree 
coppers' worth and would for another copper finish the 
job. The copper was paid, and the work completed. 

Samuel Mosea Jr.'s shop was on the lot directly south 
of Mrs, Alexander Ladd's residence. On the opposite 
side of the street, where the Mesara. Sise's crockery ware 
store now is, was also an eccentric man, Mr. John AU- 
eoek, who dealt in hardware, groceries, provisions, hats, 
etc., as his father had on the same spot many years be- 
fore him. It was John who endeavored to make. a 
speedy aale of chalk on hand, by announcing that it 
would soon become scarce, as the chalk-maker in England 
was dead. One day as he was in his counting-room, 
looking in a glass which reflected the position of his cus- 
tomers at the counter, he saw a young lady whom he 
left selecting needles, put several of them slyiy in her 
mouth. After receiving pay for the few she exhibited, 
he suddenly clapped both hands against her cheeks, say- 
ing he liked to pat a pretty girl, bringing the points of 
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the needles to tlie surface of the skin ! It was a rash act, 
but was doubtless effectual in ciiring the girl of petty 
shop-lifting. 

Theodore Moses, a brother of Samuel 2d, and grand- 
son of Dr. Moses, is now living in Exeter, in his ninety- 
third year, and in the full possession of his faculties. He 
was the oldest "Son of Porlsraouth" who returned to 
the gathering of July 4, 1853. He recently addressed to 
the Portsmouth Journal a letter, which shows he yet 
feels a deep interest in Portsmouth. * 
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RAMBLE XXXVIII. 

.—John and Bartlioloinew St-iT^ers— 



On the south-west corner of Court and Atkinson streets 
stands a large, square house of three stories, which in the 
ninety years it has stood has been the scene of as vai-ied 
incidents as any house in New Hampshire. Its more 
particular history we defer, to give place to incidents 
which transpired prior to its erection. 

When its builder, John Stavers, came to this country, 
we do not know. "We find on the town books that in 
1756 John and Bartholomew Stavei-s paid their first town 
tax, and it was probably the first or secondyear of tlieir 
location. John kept a public house for ten years in 
Queen street, bottom of State street, at which place the 
sign of the " Earl of Halifax " was displayed. Queen 
street afterwards bore the name of Buck street, and then 
of State street. It extended from the water to Fleet 
street, and continued the name of Queen street until it 
reached King, which is now Congress street. 

It was from Mr. Stavers's stable that the first stage 
chair was run regularly from Portsmouth to Boston. 
The event was one of scarcely less interest than the open- 
ing of a railroad or the launching of a " Great Eastern " 
of modern times. There was then no other regular coach 
for passengere run from any town this side of Boston. 
We have before ua one of the bills of the day, dated 
Portsmouth, April, 1761. In comparison with the pres- 
ent speed of travel the bill is a curiosity. Here it is : 

"For the Encouragement of Trade from Portsmouth to Boston. 

A LARGE STAGE CHAIR, 

Wltli two good horses well equipped, will be ready by Monday 
the 20tli inst. to start out from Mr. Stavers, inn-holder, at the 
sign of the Earl of Halifax, in this town, for Boston, to perform 
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once a week ; to lodge at Ipswich the same uight ; from thence 
through Medford to Charlestowu ferry; to tarry at Charlestowu 
till Thursday morning, so as to return to this town the next 
day ; to set out again od the Monday following ; it will be con- 
trived to carry four persons beaidea the driver. In case only 
two persoQS go, they may be accommodated to caiTy things of 
bulk and value to make a third or fourth person. The price 
will be Thirteen Shillings and 8ix Penee sterling for each person 
from heace to Boston, and at the same rate of conveyance back 
again ; though under no obligation to return in the same week 
in the same manner. lI^°Those who would not be disappointed, 
must enter their names at Mr. Slavers on Saturdays, any time 
before nine o'clock in the evening, and pay one-half at entrance, 
the remainder at the end of the journey. Any gentleman may 
have business transacted at Newbury or Boston with fidelity 
and dcbpatch, on reasonable terms. 

As gentlemen and ladies are often at a loss for good accom- 
modations for travelling from hence, and can't return in leas 
than three weeks or a month, it is hoped that this undertaking 
wUl meet with suitable encouragement, as they will be wholly 
freed from the care and charge of keeping chairs and horses, or 
returning them before they had finished their business." 

After a month, "several stages having been performed 
with 8 aiiaf action," notice v^aa given that^ue pereone could 
he carried; that in future it would leave on Tuesday in- 
stead of Monday morning, and arrive back on Saturday 
night. 

In JTovemher, 1762, notice is given that the " Stage 
Chaise" will run, except in bad weather, through the 
winter; fare ^3.00. 

As an evidence of the speed of those times, we notice 
the arrival of a special express from Boston, with import- 
ant news, which left Boston at 11 o'clock one day, and 
arrived at Portsmouth at 2 o'clock the next afteraooti. 

On one occasion, January 1764, the Charlestown and 
other ferries were so frozen, that the Post was obliged to 
pass i-ound by Cambridge, riding not far from one hun- 
dred miles in circuit. 
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The promised four-horae carriage was not completed 
till May, 1763. Here is the advertisement: 

" THE POaTSMOTJTII FLYING STAGE COACH 

Is now finished, "wliicli will carry sis persons inside ; ruDS 
with four or sis horses ; each person to pay 13s. 6d. to Boston, 
and 4s. 6d. to Newbury. Sets out from the Sign of the Earl of 
Halifiix, every Tuesday morning between 7 and 8 o'clock, goes 
thro' Newbury to Boston, and will put up at inns on the road 
where good entertainment and attendance are provided for the 
passengers in the coach. The subscriber, master of the stage 
coach, is to be spoke with from Saturday night to Monday 
night, at Mr. John Stave ss', innholder, at the sign of the Earl 
of Halifax. Bartholomew & 



Bartholomevi', the first regular stage driver north of 
Boston, was the father of Capt. "William Stavera, now of 
Portsmontli. His family lived at one time on Pierce's 
island. He was strongly allied in feeling to the mother 
country, and regarding iJie movements of the lievolntion 
as a rebellion, for which those who engaged in it would 
be subject to the halter, in- December, 1774, he left for 
England. His son "William was born in Tebruary follow- 
ing. The father and son never saw each other. He had 
one other son, Andrew, who died young. His wife, Mrs. 
Martha Stavers, died in this town February 19, 1792. 

The histoiy of John Stavera and the "Ear! of Halifax" 
and "William Pitt" hotels have enough of interest for a 
separate ramble. 
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EAMBLE XXXIX. 



Kfii-I of Halifax hotel— Me etinsB «f Royalists— MoB 
assault — Mai-k Noble injured — Staver's eacape — 
John Laiigd.on.~I''reiioh fleet— Distinguished visit- 
ors — Lafay ett e — Lotiis Philhpp e-— Washington . 

Before us on the south-west, aa we stand at the inter- 
section of Court and Atkinson streets, is the ancient three 
story mansion, now, although very well preserved for a 
building in its ninetieth year, possessing no very inviting 
aspects. When it was erected, buildings of three stories 
were few and far between. So late as 1798, of the six 
hundred and twenty-six dwelling houses in Portsmouth, 
eighty-six were of one story, five hundred and twenty- 
four were of two stories, and only sixteen of tliree stories. 
The general style of building large houses up to the time 
of the Revolution was with gambrel roofs — but so far as 
our investigations have extended but few of that clasa 
were built after the Revolution. So when the reader 
wishes to pick out the old houses which have stood for 
eighty years, he may safely regard the gambrel roof 
houses as older than the American Constitution. 

Many of the present age have doubtless passed this old 
building on Court street without regarding it any more 
worthy of note than a hundred others in the city, and but 
few know that it has historical associations which entitle 
it to pre-eminence. 

In our last ramble was given some account of John and 
Bartholomew Stavera, who more than a century ago came 
to Portsmouth from England, and by close application to 
business acquired property. John was an inn-keeper. 
His first hotel was on Queen street, under the sign of the 
"Earl of Halifax." Having acquired a sufficient sum to 
warrant the enterprise, in 1765 he purchased of Hon. 
Theodore Atkinson this lot directly in front of the At- 
kinson residence (tlie old house now half demolished.) 
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In 1770 the new hotel was completed, and thrown open 
for the accommodation of genteel travellers. On a high 
poet which was planted near the north-eaat corner of the 
hotel, was put up the favorite sign of the " Barl of Hali- 
fax" which had become as necessary as the proprietor's 
name to give popularity to a hotel, which was then to 
Portsmouth what the Revere is now to Boston, and the 
St. Nicholas to New York. Such spacious accommoda- 
tions for man and beast. In proof of the latter, is the 
stable now standing in the rear of the house, on the cor- 
ner of Jeti'erson street, a marvel for its capacity even in 
these times. It was the stable not only for the horses of 
the travellers, bat also of those that bore the "Flying 
Stage Coach " once a week to Boston and back, and the 
repository of that rare vehicle every week from E 
night to Tuesday morning. 

In the upper room of this hotel the Masonic r 
of St. John's Lodge were for several years held. The 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire also met here. Bat 
these were not all the exclusive meetings held in the hotel. 
Mr. Stavers being an Enghshman by birth, the distin- 
guished travellers from abroad put up with him, and the 
hotel was in some degree regarded as under foreign in- 
fluence. In 1775, when the troubles with the mother 
country began to assume a threatening aspect, the "Earl 
of Halifax;" hotel was regarded with a jealous eye. It 
continued to be made a place of resort by those who 
had for years frequented it, and as the transactions of 
the rufQed and laced government officials in the back 
rooms were little understood by those out of doors, no 
very good construction was placed upon them. Whether 
or not a tory spirit was nurtured there, is not for us at 
this day to say ; — but fi-equently as the spirits in the de- 
canters became depressed and the spirits around the table 
became correspondingly elevated, the noise from the 
company would sound rather too loyal to the listening 
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patriots. It was a day when tli'e light of the Eevohition 
began to gleam in the distance, and it must have been a 
matter of no small anxiety with the officers of the crown 
to show to their sovereign a loyal deportment, or put at 
risk uot only their emoluments of office, but also peril 
their necks. 

These private meetings at the " Earl of Halifax " hotel 
were regarded with a jealous eye by the Sons of Liberty, 
and one day as a company of recruits was passing down 
the street, the leader, Capt. Hopley Yeaton, threatened 
that if any one looked out from the hotel, the windows 
should be smashed. None appeared, and the company 
passed on. The threat was probably given for a pre- 
tence to, assail the hotel; for, a few days after, a mob 
gathered around the premises, and an axe was heard cut- 
ting at the foot of the sign-post. The irritated landlord, 
Mr. Stavers, gave an axe to his black slave, and com- 
manded him to warn the invader, and cut him down if 
he did not desist. The slave dare not disobey one whose 
word was law — and gave a blow directly upon the bead 
of Mark Noble, which brought him to the ground. No- 
ble survived — but was an insane man for the forty years 
he afterwards lived. The mob soon collected around, 
the black fellow retreated, the sign was brought down, 
and a general assault was made with stones and brick- 
bats upon the house. Every window on the street was 
broken in, the house was left in desolation, and the visi- 
tors escaped as they could find opportunity. 

The affrighted slave immediately disappeared. Search 
was long made for him, and at length in a large rain 
water tank in the cellar, which extended nearly up to the 
ceiling, he was found standing up to his chin in water. 
Mr. Stavers did not feel safe within the reach of the mob, 
so taking a supply of gold in his pocket, he hastened by 
the back door to his stable, bridled his little black mare, 
and without waiting for a saddle, made a speedy exit 
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through JefFerson street, for some place of safety, (where, 
he knew not,) until the excited feelings of the populace 
should suhside. It was soon noised abroad that he had 
fled, and two men went on horseback in pursuit. After 
passing through Greenland they came vvithin hail of him, 
and called upon him to stop. This (juiekeiied his pace, 
and he was soon, by a bend of the road, out of their 
sight ; and turning suddenly into a barn in Stratham, 
open by the road side, his pursuera were permitted to go 
ahead. In Stratham he quartered for a fortnight with 
"William Pottle, Jr., a man who had usually supplied hie 
hotel with ale. 

The affair soon put the town in commotion, and John 
Langdon, with otlier leading patriots of the day, repaired 
at once to the Hotel. As Langdon entered the north- 
east parlor, one of the mob had just raised a chair to 
dash in pieces an elegant mirror. Langdon seized the 
man's arm and holding him firmly said — " Stop, young 
man, you must have a dash at me first — you may per- 
haps be doing more harm than good." 

By judicious management, Capt. Langdon quieted the 
excited feelings, saved the house from being demolished, 
and through his influence in due time Mr. Stavers was 
induced to return. 

After returning to Portsmouth, he was seized by the 
committee of safety, and conveyed to Exeter jail. He 
was opposed personally to taking up arms against his 
own countrymen, but willingly took the oath of allegi- 
ance, and was released on the assurance that he would in 
no way oppose the effort to procure independence. Mr. 
Stavers soon had all suspicions of toryism removed, and 
enjoyed that share of confidence and support to which 
as a good citizen he was entitled. 

The ravages of the mob had been of material injury to 
Mr. Stavers, and he did not immediately repair his hotel. 
The windows were for some time boarded up, and many 
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of the diBtinguiahed officers of the Revolution Kave fesiat- 
ed in those rooms with scarcely a pane of glass in the 
windows. At length the hotel was fitted up — the old 
sign retouched, and the name of " William Pitt" took 
the place of " Earl of Halifax." This sign was placed 
against the side of the building and remained there 
until about fifty years ago. This sign gave the name to 
PiU street, 

Now comes another scene. It is 1782, the French fleet 
is in oar harbor, and eight of the principal ofiicers in 
white uniforms, take up their quarters at the sign of 
"William Pitt." Who is this young and handsome offi- 
cer now entering the door of the hotel ? It is no leas a 
personage than the Marquis Lapaybtte, who has come all 
the way from Providence to visit the French officers who 
are here boarding. Here was the scene of their happy 
meeting, which was enjoyed with all that enthusiasm 
which characterizes the habits of the French. Forty 
years elapsed between this and Lafayette's last visit to 
Portsmouth, which changed his raven locks to gray 
hairs, and his buoyant step to the infirmities of age. 

Who is this alighting from his coach, di'essed with so 
much taste and attended by his servants — to take up his 
quarters here ? It is one whose name stands out on the 
Declaration of Independence, like the pencilings of a 
thunderbolt on a clear sky — JouN Hancock truly. Here, 
too, is the place where Elbridsb Gerry, Rutledgb, and 
other signers of the same immortal instrument, have 
found a cordial welcome. And General Ksox, that stal- 
wart man, who was two officers in size and three in lungs, 
here many times found such a resting place as his heavy 
frame required. 

Who are these three young men mth their servant, 
standing at the door politely bowing and asldng, on the 
recommendation of Gen. Knox, for accommodations ? It 
is in the time of the French Revolution, and here stand 
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three sons of the Duke of Orleans — ^Louis Phillippe and 
his two brothers. The hotel is full and the future King 
of France bows and retires, to take quarters with Gov- 
ernor Langdon, Louis Phillippe ever remembered that 
visit to Portsmouth. When on the throne in France, he 
made enquiry of a Portsmouth lady who had obtained an 
introduction, "Is the pleasant mansion of Governor 
Langdon still standing ? " 

One scene more. It is 1789: General John Sullivan, 
the President of Wew Hampshire, and his Council, are 
here convened. There, coming down Pitt street, on foot, 
is the noblest guest that ever honored any American ho- 
tel by bis presence. He enters this very door, and 
George "Washington, President of the "United States, 
here makes his final complimentary visit to our State au- 
thorities. This is the last spot where the father of his 
country personally complimented our State, through itS' 
official dignitaries. That circumstance, if no other of 
the interesting incidents connected with the history of 
the "Earl of Halifax" and "William Pitt" hotel, should 
give value to its ancient frame so long as it may stand. 
As a note of its past history, the picture of William Pitt, 
the iriend of America, should be again restored over the 
door, that the interesting events of the old hotel may be 
kept in lasting remembrance. 



Scenes on Market sq.uare— 'WmiEiiTi PottLe the Tory 

Whipping o£ a woman at the town pump. 

Herb we are again on Market square, near where was 
once the old State House. You can see exactly where 
the State House stood, for this pavement, the obtuse an- 
gle of which extends into the street from the front of 
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Robert Gray's shop, terrainatea abruptly just where the 
west steps of the State House door used to stand. 

It is the 16th of December, 1774. Here are assembled 
on the Parade some hundred individuals from other 
towns, as well as our own citizens. It is an important 
time, not only in the country abroad, but alao immedi- 
ately at home. The town has been in excitement for 
several days past, in consequence of an express from Bos- 
ton, stating that two regiments of red coats were coming 
to take possession of Fort William & Maiy. The Sons of 
Liberty, spuri-ed on by the news, have just stolen a 
march, captured the fort, and taken away a hundred bar- 
rels of powder. The news spreading abroad has brought 
into town these strangers, who to-day are holding coun- 
cil together on the momentous issue. The Governor 
and Council are also in session, and give assurance that 
they know nothing of either troops or war ships yis- 
iting Portsmouth. As one after another, comes into 
town on horseback, a person approaches, who, in the. 
view of many, has shown too little opposition to the op- 
pressions of the mother country. It was stated in a form- 
er ramble that when the landlord of the " Earl of Hali- 
fax" fled, he found quarters in Stratham for a fortnight 
with William Pottle, Jr., the brewer. 

The man who now appears on horseback is Pottle 
himself. Some one points him out, exclaiming: "There 
is a tory — there is an enemy to his country — see how he 
looks ! " Said another : " There is a man who says he will 
join Gen. Gage in fighting against his country, whenever 
called ! " The voice of Deacon Boardman of Stratham 
is now heard: "Gentlemen, this villain has appeared 
an open enemy to his country ; he has held mock meet- 
ings, when we have held meetings to choose delegates to 
Congress ; he has opposed sending provisions to the poor 
in Boston ; he has opposed the eftbrt to suppress the use 
of tea. He ought to be made to sign an acknowledge- 
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ment and aak pardon of this body," Another voice ex- 
claimed : "I would not give one farthing for his ac- 
knowledgement; hiss and drive him out of town; that 
is the beat treatment he deserves ! " 

A loud huzza ia now raised, and Pottle, putting spurs 
to his horse, soon separates himself from the company ; 
but instead of leaving town he only retires to a more 
quiet street, and afterwards is seen near the Bell tavern. 
Deacon Boai-dman is again upon him, and addressing a 
company collected : " Gentlemen, this man has conduct- 
ed in auch a manner that we ought no more to use his 
malt, than we do tea. For my part I am deteraiined I 
will not ; I will not drink his beer, good as it is, made 
of tory malt." 

Pottle is hissed, and again disappears under the pres- 
sure of the populace. On church hill he is overtaken, 
pulled from his horse, roughly handled, and then put up-' 
on bis horse and pursued until out of town. But Pottle 
is soon back again, and subjected to further rough ti-eat- 
ment before finally taking refuge at his home in 
Stratham, 

Such is an illustration of the feeling existing in those 
times. While it is a wonder to many that the public 
generally were for independence, the wonder under the 
excited state of things waa greater that so many submit- 
ted themselves to the greater danger they incurred from 
opposing the strong popular current of patriotic spirit 
which stirred the sons of liberty in that eventful period. 

Let the scene change for another of a different char- 
acter, in the same vicinity, which occurred ten years ear- 
lier. It is a cold day in January, 1764. A woman, who 
had entered a shop in the house on the corner where the 
dining-room of the Franklin house now is, was seen to 
secrete beneath her hood-cloak a pair of children's shoes. 
When she left the shop, the person who saw the act in- 
formed the keeper. Out he rushes : " Stop thief! stop 
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thief!" Goodman iNewmarch, who lived in the house 
next east of the Bell tavern, rushes out, seizes the fan- 
ning woman, and she is borne over the way to tho house 
of Hon. Ilunking Wentworth, Justice of the Peace, res- 
ident next west of the North church. The evidence is 
produced, the culprit ia found guilty, and is sentenced to 
he publicly whipped! The whipping post was the town 
pump. Here her hands are tied up to staples, her 
shoulders and hack are bared, and the ehoriff applies the 
eat-o'-nine-tails ! Think of such a scene ever occurring 
on Market square! The newspaper of the next weel? 
calmly reports the event as follows : 

" Last Friday one of our female pilferers received a fiagela- 
tion at the whipping post, who had a great number of spectators 
to see this good work performed; and it is hoped that others, 
who so justly deserve it, will soon be brought to the same place 
to receive their deserts." 

In contrast with the coi-poral punishment so common 
a century ago, when even the public whipping of a white 
female was looked upon with complacency, we see the 
good influences which houses of correction and places of 
reformation are now exerting upon society. 



RAMBLE XLL 



Ok Middle street, for some years after the Reyolution^ 
there were but five two-story houses between the present 
location of the Academy and Wibird's Hill. Sheafe 
Griffith occupied one on the site of the residence of E. 
!F. Siae, on Haymarket Square. Col. Joshua "Went- 
worth, a house on the present site of that of Mrs. Henry 
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Ladd. Jonathan and Joseph Shillaber occupied two oth- 
er honsea a little west on. the same side of the way — not 
far from the houses of John P. Lyman and Eev. Dr. 
Peabody. A few oiie-stoi7 houses were also scattered on 
the same side. On the opposite side of the street, there 
was no dwelling between the Langdon house, now the 
residence of Samuel Lord, and "Wibird's hill. State 
street, west from the Middle street church, was not 
opened until about the beginning of this century, 

For many years the western terminus of State (then 
Broad) street, was opposite the rocky site of Shepherd 
Ham's premises, who occupied the gore of land on which 
the sightly Middle street church and its neat chapel have 
been erected. 

Only sixty years ago, this locality was regarded so far 
on the outskirt, that the lady of John Pierce had some 
ohjeetion to his building that elegant mansion on Hay- 
market Square, on account of ita great distance from the 
centre of Portsmouth. At the time when it was built, in 
1800, not one of the houses on the opposite side of the 
street or above it, was erected. The hay scales were 
erected in front about the same time — and on the rocks 
a little further off were the shanty of Shepherd Ham, in 
front, and a little to the north and west, his stables and 
sheds for his vehicles. The premises of the eccentric 
old gentleman (whose real name was "William, but was 
so generally called Shepherd, that it was by many regard- 
ed as his real name), extended so far into the desired lo- 
cation of the street then about to be opened, that his 
barn was exactly in the way and forbade the opening. 
Some roguish young men, who wished to see the street 
opened, and had no fear of the law or of the owner, 
one night pulled out a few props which supported the 
barn, and the next morning it waa-a heap of ruins, and 
State street was soon after opened to Mason's hill. 

■WiiUam Ham was in his younger days a king's sur- 
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vejor. While Sew Hampshire was a royal province, it 
was the custom for a surveyor to pass through the for- 
ests and put "a certain mark, called a hroad arrow, on 
such trees as would make masts for the royal navy. 
These trees must not be cut for any other purpose. 
Having on one occasion marked some trees already cut 
down, the people resented it, and be fled to Portsmouth 
for safety. The Revolution shortly after destroyed bis 
office : but he retained his silver-laced badges, and his 
tory feeling of dignity, to the day of his death. 

The " Bloomer costume" has awakened visions of Shep- 
herd Ham's petticoat trousers. If the reader will imag- 
ine a pair of corduroys of no particular color, or if they 
must be colored, say a faded snuff color, — each leg of 
which is large enough to cover a man's body, but so 
short as only to reach just below the knee,— he will get 
some idea of petticoat trousers ; and if he will think of 
white dimity well worn, and not very well washed, he' 
may have a clear idea of another pair. But to get an 
image of the wearer, we must add a pair of long, loose 
boots of coarse leather, dusty or muddy, according to the 
weather — varied occasionally by shoes of similar neat- 
ness — with or without stockings, just as it happened. 
Add also a kind of frockcoat with broad skirts, so long as 
to reach the knees, vest carelessly, buttoned or open, 
bandanna neckerchief, long beard and ill-looking hat, — 
and we have a full-length portrait. The whole style of 
his dress was the shabby genteel. 

After the loss of office, he ran coaches, and let horses 
and carriages for several years, and had, for those days, 
quite a fair share of business; but his peculiarities, one 
of which was closeness, ripened and increased, so that he 
neither shod bis horses nor repaired his carriages. As a 
matter of course, they could not be let very well. . And 
when let, his horses were not always sure to be obedient. 
In one case, a young gentleman with hie lady joined a 
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party to have a good time at Greenland. Shepherd's 
horse had been accustomed to stop at the Glohe tavern 
at the Plains; and as nothing would induce him to go 
further, they had to be content with stopping there 
also. Hia house, except a room or two where he lived, 
was filled with old saddles and harnesses, old sleighs that 
had the rickets, dilapidated coach hodies, and chaise, 
whose broadcloth lining made food for moths, while the 
cushions afforded excellent lodgings for a large colony of 
mice. Old wheels, rusty axles, and parts of carriages, 
filled the sheds and adorned the yard ; while the stable 
sometimes contained a few old horses. Most of the 
horses, however, were commonly out to grass, or at least 
had gone lip the road to look after it. Their owner in 
his oddity, or, as some said, insanity, would often refuse 
to let any of them, — and as to selling them, that was 
utterly out of the question. Of course, horses, carriages 
and owner, all grew old together ; and his buildings like- 
wise. The horses, by exposure, became long haired and 
woolly; their tails and manes full and shaggj-, and tan- 
gled and matted with burdock burrs. In a storm, espec- 
ially a snow stoi-m, the old man would he out driving 
home his shabby, ill-conditioned beasts ; and the more 
violent the storm, the gi'eater became hia solicitude to 
get them together. The neighbors, as they looked from 
their windows, \('hen the roads were deserted by travel- 
lers because the weather waa bad, would exclaim, " There 
goes the careful Shepherd with his flock." And in good 
truth he spent half his time in looking them up and get- 
ting them together, only to have them stray again. His 
old rickety stable doors could not detain them long, after 
they chose to go; and he had too much regard for 
horses' rights to tie them in a barn that was bare of hay 
and provender. 

These horses,- as well as some others belonging to 
truckmen, were in those days continuaily roaming about 
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the streets, an annoyance to men and the dread of w 
and ehildi'en,— and sometimes they might be seen in odd 
positions. "When the steeple of St John's church was in 
course of erection, a hanging stage was affixed, which 
was raised and lowered by a tackle; and one morning 
when the workmen came they found the staging raised 
high in air, and one of those stray horses standing quietly 
upon it near the belfry — raised there, out of mischief, by 
some of the roguish boys. 

Shepherd's house, black and ragged with age and 
weather, stood in its last days among the most elegant 
mansions in the town, forming as whimsical a contrastto 
other buildings as he did to other men. And among his 
other notions, he was greatly concerned lest some person 
might break in while he was absent, and steal his treas- 
ure. He was a bachelor, and for many years was with- 
out a female domestic. His bedding did not require 
much attention, for aa "the fur which warms the mon- 
arch, warmed the bear," so was he made warm by the 
use of the dressed skins of hia departed horses for a 
nightly covering. 

As his strength failed and his house afforded him but 
a poor shelter, a brother, Robert Ham senior, persuaded 
him, after much ado, to leave his premises and go to his 
house, (the house now occupied by his grandson, Asa 
Ham.) He went only on the condition tliat he should car- 
ry his valuables with him. He did eo, and filled a room 
with old rubbish, in the midst of which stood his bed. 
There as he lay or sat in his sickness he could see strings 
of old sleigh bells, assortments of old rusty harness 
buckles, some old bridles and stirrups, with old horse 
shoes enough to keep off the witches. There, too, was 
his bureau, with locked drawers, in one of which was 
found, after his death, more than a bushel of old tobacco 
quids. And seeing this trumpery, he seemed compara^ 
tively happy, except when troubled with the fear that 
something might be stolen while he slept. 
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He was in this exactly like other misers, except that 
their guineas or dollars took the place of his belts and 
buckles. And like others, too, though he held his treas- 
ure 80 strongly, yet at last (in ^November, 1809, at the 
age of seventy-five,) death loosened his grasp, and he 
passed away from his toys leaving them to " heirs he 
knows not who." 

Odd as our subject was, he found a few companions who 
used to visit him at hia domicil, especially on Sundays. 
And as he did not attend church for many years, the lit- 
tle knot that gathered round him was styled his meeting. 
Hence when any Sunday loafer was questioned as to his 
place of worship, he would reply that he had been to 
"Shepherd Ham's meeting," the same as saying that he 
had idled away the day. 

The lot o£ land descended to Robert Ham junior, who 
sold it to the Baptist Society in 1828, and on this rook 
their handsome church edifice was built. As the ad- 
vance of Christianity smooths the rugged paths and 
hides the rough places, so have the improvements here 
hid the unsightly spot which for many years was the 
rough, but now pleasant western prospect of State street. 



RAMBLE XLH. 

Sngamoro Ci-e eli^-Origin of name — Residences — Tlie 
Bridge— Lear tlie Hermit. 

A SAIL down the river, and a visit to the Shoals, is a 
pleasant excursion, but a sail to Little-harbor and tlience 
up Sagamore creek, presents greater attractions to the 
lover of the picturesque. Passing down tlie western 
channel of the river, and under Newcastle bridge, the 
first object which attracts the curious eye is the romantic 
mansion now occupied by Mrs. Gushing, formerly the 
residence of Governor "Wentworth. The style of its 
architecture, as we have already stated, would be a poser 
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for any builder to decide. Without any particular 
height, size, order or front, the appearance of the man- 
sion, from the river, in connection with its romantic sit- 
uation on the point, is agreeable. After passing, the 
point on the Piscataqua on which this mansion is situat- 
ed, we enter the beautiful inlet, extending up several 
miles, which bears the name of Sagamore creek. 

As we pass up its broad channel, and mark the out- 
lines of the green backs on either side mirrored in the 
unruffled surface, we have an opportunity to answer the 
inquiry often made but not so often answered — "from 
what does the creek derive its name ? " 

"When the discoveries were first made of our country, 
it was found that in the northern jjarts, (where the 
severity of the wiuters rendered the residence leas invit- 
ing than at the south), there were no large collections of 
Indians together, and their government was rather more 
of the patriarchal than monarchical kind ; that is, some' 
family eoinmonly took a precedence above the others, of 
which the oldest eon had absolute government over the 
region, — and this governor received the title of Sagamore. 
When the English commenced their settlements, there 
were twenty locations of these Sagamores between Ken- 
nebec river and Connecticut; the first at Kennebec, sec- 
ond at Casco hay, third at Saco, fourth at Piscataqua, 
fifth at Merrimack, etc. On the Piscataqua were many 
families under the Sagamore, extending up the several 
streams of the river, — and on this Creek it is supposed 
the Sagamore resided. 

History informs us that such places as they chose for 
their abode were usually at the falls of great rivers, or 
near the sea-side, where there was any convenience for 
catching such fish as every summer and winter used to 
come upon the coast: at which times they used, Hke 
good fellows, to make all common; and then those who 
had entertained their neighbors by the sea-side, expected 
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the like kindness from their friends higher in the coun- 
try ; and they were wont to have their great dancea for 
mirth at those general meetings. , "With intercourse of 
this kind were the affairs and commerce carried on be- 
tween those who lived in the interior and those who 
were seated on the sea^coaat about the havens and chan^ 
nela that issued into the sea, where there used to be at all 
times, clams, muscles, bass and sturgeon, of which they 
used to take great plenty, and dry them in the smoke, 
and keep them the rest of the year. 

So as we pass up the beautiful creek, we cannot but 
admire the good taste of the aborigines in selecting this 
location for their head-quai'ters ; nor does it require any 
great stretch of imagination to see the red men seated on 
the banks, roving in the woods, plying their paddles, 
perched upon the elevated rocks which are met with on 
the shores, or encircling the domicil of their respected 
Sagamore. 

On the north side of the creek, after passing the Cash- 
ing ferm, and the pleasant seat of T. S. Coffin, we ap- 
proach that of Mrs. Martine,. which has recently been 
purchased by Clement March. It was at this house that 
Louis Philippe with his brothers, when on a visit to 
Portsmouth in 1798, spent a week to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery*. In this same house was the eccentric Estwick 
Evans born; and here the author of "Eesignation" found 
scope for the range of her imagination, and gathered her 
landscape sketches. We nest approach the site selected 
by Abner Greenleaf, the first Mayor of Portsmouth, for 
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his residence. From this place, in 1850, the city extend- 
ed the bridge over the creek. Nest after passing the 
bridge is the farm of Spencer Holmes. On the south 
side of the entrance to the creek is the Shoafo fai-m, 
which the heirs have recently sold to Edmund Davis. It 
extends west of the bridge. Next on the south of the 
creek comes the farm of James Moses, which has been 
in the family for two centuries. Then we arrive at the 
old Beck farm, on which Gideon of the Gazette was 
born. It ia now owned by John Johnson. At the head 
of the creek on the south, is the farm of John Elwyn, on 
which his grandfather, John Langdon, was born, and in 
this beautiful locality were early nurtured those princi- 
ples of liberty, which shone so brightly in his after years. 

A little west of Sagamore bridge, on the south side of 
the creek, may he seen the spot where lived and died 
one of the most singular men of the age. No one has 
been more deserving the title of hermit His name wak 
Besjamik Lbae. He died on the 17th of December, 
1802, aged 82. 

For more than twenty years, Mr. Lear dwelt entirely 
alone in a hut, which scarcely any one would have thought 
decent for a barn. He made his own garments, which 
were in fashion peculiar to himself. He tilled his land, 
milked his cows, and made hia butter and cheese ; but 
subsisted principally on potatoes and milk. Owing, no 
doubt to his simple and temperate mode of living, he ex- 
hibited, at the age of eighty-two, a face freer from wrink- 
les, than is generally seen in those of fifty. 

The farm on which he lived, and which he owned, was 
of aufiicient extent and fertility to have supported a large 
family, with proper management, in a comfortable man- 
ner; hut he had long imbibed the idea that he should 
live to need and spend the whole. He always spoke of 
the town, where he made his appearance once or twice a 
year, as the Sank, the ancient name of the place, which 
he had heard his grandmother use. 
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His mother lived to be more than a hundred years of 
age, and, died in the cottage, which her eon inherited 
from his parents. When ahe was at the age of one hun- 
dred and two years, some people visited her on a certain 
day, and while they were with her, the bell was heard to 
toll for a funeral. The old woman burst out in tears, 
and said, "0 when will the bell toll for me ! It seems 
to me that the bell will never toll for me. I am afraid 
that I shall never die," 

Mr, Lear, although repeatedly invited and urged to 
repair to some of his neighbors to spend the winter 
months, where he might be comfortable, always de- 
clined, alleging that he had every thing he wanted. 
He would not suffer any one to spend a night in his 
house to take care of him, even in his last illness. For 
several weeks he had been in a very feeble state of 
health. On the evening before his death, the cold was 
BO extreme that the mercury fell to four degrees below 
zero. In the evening he waa so well as to be laying out 
his business for the ensuing spring ; but in the morning 
he was unable to rise. He had his senses ; but soon ex- 
pired. Almost any one else would, in similar cireum- 
Btances, have been totally frozen long before morning. 
According to hie usual custom, he was without a shred 
of linen on his back; but waa clad in an old tattered 
cloth garb, and his only covering for the night, besides, 
waa a small ragged blanket, and his bed was a parcel of 
straw ! He was of an inoffensive disposition towards his 
fellow-creatures; but with the means in his hands, he 
denied himself of almost every comfort of life. 

The cellar of the hei-mit's residence ie near the shore, 
and the underpinning of his barn, a few rods distant, 
when we last saw it remained undisturbed. The apple 
trees, which used to yield him fruit, are still on the spot, 
though age has placed its rough hand upon them, and 
decay has entered their heart. 
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RAMBLE XLIII. 

•Y in PortsmoutK^TlieJr stiMicliTia: — Oyiras — Prijn« 
^Is— Cuffee Chase— Sambo Stevens— Peter Wai- 
—Negro elections — King Nero — Black court — 
3 of slavery. 



In the daja when slavery was common in New Eng- 
land, Portsmouth had a large proportion of the slaves 
held in the State. There were in this town, in 1767, one 
hundred and twenty-four male and sixty-three female 
slavea. Their masters were generally kind to them, and 
they were permitted not only to enjoy their own social 
meetings, but were aided in sustaining a mock govern- 
ment among themselves. 

There were negroes of distinction then, and there was 
nearly as much ebom/ as topaz gloss on the face of society. 
Among the top of the negro quality in former times, was 
Cyrus Bruce, for many years the waiter on Gov. Lang-' 
don. There could scarcely be found in Portsmouth, not 
excepting the Governor himself, one who dressed more 
elegantly or exhibited a more gentlemanly appearance. 
His heavy gold chain and seals, his fine black or blue 
broadcloth coat and small clothes, his silk stockings and 
silver-buckled shoes, his ruffles and carefully plaited linen, 
are well remembered by many of the present generation. 

Some of the blacks were good mechanics. The parlor 
of the house of the late Richard Hart, on Russell street, 
was handsomely finished by Caesar, a house slave. Prime 
Fowle was the pressman of the first paper printed in New 
Hampshire. Through long service in bending over the 
press, he was bent, to an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
He mourned the loss of his mistress and called her an 
old fool for dying. At funerals, it was the custom for 
the negroes of the family to walk at the left hand of each 
white survivor, among the chief mourners. At the 
funeral of Mrs. Fowle, Piime should have gone on the 
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left of his master, but he went on the right. Ilis master 
whispered, " Go the other side." Prime did not move. 
His master touched him and whispered again, "Go the 
other side." This was too much. The old peppery ne- 
gro sputtered out, as loud as he could, " Go tudder side 
ye sef, ye mean jade." 

Cuffee Chase, brother of Dinah Whipple, was of a re- 
sentful spirit, and could not easily forgive au injury. His 
master's horse bit him one day, and Cuffee in return de- 
prived bim for several days of his food, and had almost 
starved the animal before the family discovered the cause 
of his failure. The slave of Rev. Joseph Stevens, of Kit- 
tery, had a better apology for a similar act. His master, 
as he saw him picking some bones for dinner which had 
been already well trimmed, said to him, "Neai-er the 
bone the sweeter the meat, Sambo." Not long after, he 
was sent to the pasture with the horse of a visiting cleir 
gymaii, which he tied to a pile of rocks. To a reproof 
for the act, Sambo replied, "Nearer the bone, the sweeter 
the meat — nearer the rock, the sweeter the gi'ass, massa." 

Jonathan Warner had several slaves, among them Pe- 
ter. One day Peter's hat being the worse for weai-, he 
asked his master for a better covering for his head. " If 
you will make a rhyme, Peter, you shall have a new hat," 
said his master. This was discouraging to Peter, for he 
was never guilty of such a thing in his life. He left in a 
very thoughtful mood, and at length resolved to get as- 
sistance in his difficulty. He goes to the office of Wyse- 
man Olaggett, and states his case, "What is your name? " 
asked the counsellor. " Peter Warner, massa." 



said Mr. C. playfully. " There is your rhyme, now go 
and get your new hat." Peter went home, repeating the 
rhyme ail the way, and hastened to the parlor. " Massa, 
Pve got the rhyme," said he, much elated. " Well, say it." 
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Peter received hia hat, his master remarking that it was 
nearer to a rhyme than he expected of him. 

Some slaves had intellect somewhat inferior to Peter's, 
Dinah, a slave in the family of Samuel Ham, on Free- 
man's point, could not count five. In planting corn, she 
would put in the hole three kernels, and then two. She 
could count no higher. 

The slaves were permitted to hold their social meet- 
ings, and had a mock government of their own, as above 
stated. For many years they held their annual elections 
in June, usually on Portsmouth Plains. They elected a 
King, (who was also a judge,) a Sheriff and Deputy, be- 
sides other officera, and closed their election by a jolly 
time. They went up from town in procession, led by 
their King, N'ero, the slave of Col. William Brewster. 
It happened that Nero was not one who in any respect 
could be called a calf, and even his legs were wholly di- 
vested of any alliance to that name. The full dress in 
email clothes required some filling in the back of the silk 
stockings, to ^ve a proper contour to the person of the ' 
King. As the procession was moving on, an observing 
black hastily leaves the ranks, runs forward, and bowing 
to the King, somewhat damps his glory by the informa- 
tion that his calf " has got afore." 

If any black was guilty of any crime which was regard- 
ed disgraceful to the ebon society, he was duly tried and 
punished. N'ero's viceroy was "Willie Clarkson, a slave 
of Hon. Peirso Long. A report comes that Prince Jack- 
son, slave of Nathaniel Jackson of Christian Shore, has 
stolen an axe. The Sheriff', Jock Odiorne, seizes him, 
the court is summoned, and King Nero in majesty sits 
for the examination. The evidence is exhibited. Prince 
is found guilty, and condemned to twenly^ lashes on the 
bare back, at the town pump on the parade. There was 
a general gathering of the slaves on such occasions; and 
the Sheriff', after taking off his coat and tying up the con- 
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vict to the pump, hands the whip to his deputy, Pharaoh 
Shores, addressing the company, "Geininen, this way we 
s'port our government" — turning to his deputy — " N'ow, 
Pharaoh, pay on !" After the whipping was over, the 
Sheriff dismissed the prisoner, telling him that the next 
time he is found this side Christian Shore, unless sent 
by his master, he will receive twenty lashes more. 
Prince, however, did not reform ; for, soon after, he was 
found guilty of larger thefts and brought under the cog- 
nizance of the county court. 

There is one other stoiy told of a trial which took 
place here by the court of Nero, which is probably true, 
but for the truth of which we have no voucher. It was 
this: A culprit was under trial, when the old !North 
clock, which regulated so many matters the last century, 
struck the hour of twelve. The evidence was not gone 
through with, but the servants could stay no longer from 
their home duties. They all wanted to see the whipping, 
but could not conveniently be present again after dinner. 
Cato ventured to address the King : " Please your honor, 
beat let the fellow have his whipping now, and finish the 
trial after dinner." The request seemed to be the gen- 
eral wish of the company, so Nero ordered ten lashes, for 
justice so far as the trial went, and ten more at the close 
of the trial should be be found guilty! 

No general emancipation law was ever passed in this 
State, but most of those who were here held as slaves at 
the time of the Declaration, or during the war, were 
emancipated by their owners. A considerable number, 
however, who had grown old in their masters' service, 
refused to accept their freedom, and remained with their 
masters, or as pensioners on the families of their descend- 
ants during their lives. And until the two or three last 
returns of the census of the TTnited States, some slaves 
have always been returned in New Hampshire. 
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RAMBLE SLIV". 

The Association Test of 1776. 

The Declaration of the Independence of the United 
States was well ascertained to be the voice of the people, 
before it was signed in the Congress at Philadelphia on 
the 4th of Juiy, 1776. On the recommendation made by 
Congress, March 14, 1776, the signatures of the people 
were obtained to an obligation to oppose the hostile pro- 
ceedings of the British fleets and armies. The fullness 
of the returns gave the signers of the Declaration assur- 
ance that their acts would be sanctioned and sustained 
by the country. We give below a document from the 
Secretary of State's of&ee, which shows all the names of 
the citizens of Portsmouth in 1776, and the position in 
which they stood in regard to the Uevolution. It will be: 
seen that while four hundred and ninety-seven signed the 
Association test, thirty-one were either absent or refused 
to sign. Of the latter, fifteen were reported as " being 
notoriously disaffected to the common cause," The Test 
list is headed by the name of Meshech Weare, We have 
arranged the names alphabetically, for convenience of 
readers. 

Ta the Sdectmin and Committse of the Town of ForUmoidh : 

Colony of New-Hampshire, 
III Committee of Safety, April 12th, 1776. 
In order to carry the underwritten Resolve of the Hoa. Con- 
tinental Congress into execution, you "'■'■ -^oni^asiiiA tr. ^o=ivo 
all Males above twenty-one years of a 
negroes excepted,) to sign to the Dec 
and when so done, to make return h 
name or names of all who shall refusi 
General Assembly, or Committee of Sa 

M. wea: 
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In Congress, March 14, 1776. 
Mesolved, That it be reeo mm ended to the several Assemblies, 
Conventions, and Councils, or Committees of Safety of the Unit- 
ed Colonies, immediately to cause all persons to be disarmed, 
within their respective Colonies, who are notoriously disaffected 
to the cause of America, or who have not associated and refuse 
to associate, to defend by arms, the United Colonies, against the 
hostile attempts of the British Fleets and Armies. 
Extract from the minutes, 

Charles TnoMPsoN, Seo'y. 

In consequence of Iho above ReBoliition, of tUe Hon, Contlnontnl CoiiKresa, ftnd to shew 
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Eonj. Hewniaicli 



Joseph Leigl 



Th H Aesoa 

Jm ph H Ihrook 



hgniiia Peirce, Jr. 



ker Pater Man John PenhnKow 

per Thomas MannlDg Ssmoe] PenhaUow 

tt Hubbard Clement March B. WihirS Penhallaw 
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John Moffatt 
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I'homae Moeee 
Theodore Mosei 
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Wm. Walker Samaol Watephouae John Wheeliti [ghl 

Dimlel Winter 'Piiiiothy Wnleou Micbael Wlndden 

Samuel Walket Il«ii,1iiinin WbIoIi J. WhipplB 

Nahnni Ward Jolii. WenflBll William White 



Pursuant to an order to us directed by the Committee 
of Safety of thia State, we have waited ou every person in 
town, and have tendered them the association for sign- 
ing, and do herewith return the said association, and the 
names of those who have refused to sign the same, viz. 



(jiiasB Jfreaie rotlun I'aim jsi ase n aseii aaiuiiei »>atBi-», vi. 

Jos. Stncj HaBtlngB John Prirce 8ml Gardiiei' John Campball 

ThcoaprB AtklnsoQ MoBse Nobl O J tcey Richard TnekeP 

Jfimea Shsaft John Eliot M li H WBOtworth Giles Plckott 

' ™ aoiel Bosora, absent, at N tlln h in P [ P nrao, absoat. at Nswington. 

State of Kew-Hampshire, 

Portsmouth, 14th August, 1776. 

By order of the Committee. 

H. "Wentworth, Chairman. 
Joseph Simes, "| 

George Gains, ySekctmeii. 
"William Langdon, J 

"While some of those who refused to sign were English 
in sentiment and too strongly attached to the mother 
country to rebel, others there were who were willing that 
a revolution should take place, but would not risk the 
chance of their offices or business by taking a part in the 
rebellion, fearing the consequences, should it prove a fail- 
ure. ITearly all who held office under the crown refused 
to sign the test. The case of Jonathan "Warner may be 
that of some others. Warner was a Commissary under 
the crown, and of course classed with the tories. In his 
keeping were some of the munitions of war, which the 
patriots needed. The Sons of Libei'ty, before whom the 
sign of the Earl of Hahfax fell, waited on "Warner, and 
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demanded the keys of the store house, wliieh waa on 
Church hill, where Robinaou's store now stands. "With 
all the sternness of an official be said : " What right have 
you to make such a demand? The keys are my private 
property, I will not give them up to any body ; but if you 
brmk in my door, what can I do?" The hint was taken, 
the door broken opea, and the munitJona of war removed. 
The Commissary did not perhaps regret the proceeding, 
by opposing which his reputation as an officer did not 
suffer with his sovereign. The next day he met one of 
the patripts, and remarked : ""WTiat do yoK think! they 
broke open my store last night, and I should not he sur- 
prised if they do it again to-night." 



EAMBLE XLV. 



Capt, Thomas Pickering — Capture of Fo»-t WiUiaiu & 
Mary— Langdon— SvOlivar.— ScnrborOMgh's boat oon.- ' 
ffiot — The Hampden. — Deatli of Piokering. 

Just north of the South mill bridge, at the corner 
where stands the bouse of the late Benniiig Morrill, and 
extending over the land where Josiah Folsom formerly 
lived, was a house of large dimensions, in which resided 
a man of high spirit, born for the revolutionary age in 
which he lived. Capt. Thomas Pickeeino was little over 
thirty years of age when the contest with the mother 
country began to assume an open aspect. As Portsmouth 
held an elevated position in resistance to the usurpations 
of England, so among her sons could be selected some 
who bore prominent parts in the struggle, and among 
them none more prominent than Capt. Pickering. In- 
ti-epid, daring, he could never overlook an insult, nor bow 
to oppression. His antipathies were strong — when once 
fixed nothing could remove them. His father had been 
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cruelly cut to pieces by the ludiana while on an eastern 
expedition in the Indiaa war, and the hatred of the son 
to al! Indians was so great that he could hardly resist at- 
tacking any copper-face who came within his reach. One 
day two peaceable Indians came into his residence near 
the mill. He entered tlie door, went to the yard — his 
mother knowing what was coming, bade them run for 
their lives. They ran up Water street, with the Captain 
in full pursuit. Finding he coiild not gain upon them, 
when near the South Church hill he threw his axe, which 
passed between them, the handle touching one of their 
shoulders. Such was the spirit of the man whose exploits 
in other directions should be, although they have not yet 
properly been, made a part of our local history. 

In 1774, an order was passed by the King in council, 
prohibiting the exportation of gunpowder and military 
stores to America. The information was received by the 
committee of safety in this town, by express, Capt. Pick- 
ering, knowing that no time should be lost, called at " 
onee privately on his intimate friend. Major (afterwards 
Governor) John Langdon, and invited him to accompany 
him to fort William & Maiy, at Newcastle, to take a glass 
of wine with Captain Cochran, its commander, "It will 
not do," said Maj. Langdon with his usual caution, mis- 
taking the nature of the visit, " it will not do under the 
present state of public affairs to take such a step." 
When Capt. Pickering fully disclosed to him his design, 
with the remark that if twenty-eight like themselves 
could be obtained to join them, he would undertake to 
lead in the capture of the fort, Maj, Langdon heartily 
gave his assent to be his companion. 

The company was soon made up, the plan of opera- 
tions being arranged in the most secret manner. On a 
favorable night in the month of December, by the light 
of the moon which lacked but three or four days of being 
full, the boats were manned with the adventurous com- 
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pany, and before midnight ttiey landed at a place not far 
from the fort. The fort at that time was much smaller 
in dimensiona than at present. The ramparts on the 
west were of turf, and of sufficient incliaation to make 
the walls more easy of access than at the present time. 

The company landed unpereeived hy any one, when 
Pickering in advance of the main body scaled the ram- 
pai'ts of the fort, and seizing the sentinel with his mus- 
cular arm, took his gnn, and threatened death if he made 
the least alarm. Signals of success were given to the 
company, which soon had charge of the sentinel, while 
Capt. Pickering entered the quarters of Capt, Cochran, 
and before he was fairly awake announced to him, that 
the fort was captured and he was a prisoner ! 

Cochran surrendered, and gave liis sword to Capt. 
Pickering, who politely handed it back to him, observ- 
ing, he was " a gentleman and should retain his side 
arras," and turned to leave him. As he turned, Coch- 
ran thought he had the gallant Pickering at his advan- 
tage, and aimed a blow at him with a sword, which Pick- 
ering parried with his arm, and then, without deigning 
to draw his trusty aword, he felled the miscreant to the 
grotind with his clenched hand. He was then secured. 

After the work was accomplished, the patnots returned 
to Portsmouth, and, elated with success, were disposed 
to visit Governor "Wentworth and other loyalists, but 
Major Sullivan and George Froat of Durham, Dr. Bart^ 
lett of Kingston, Major Langdon and others of Ports- 
mouth, addressed them, dissuading them from their 
puqjoae, and they again visited Newcastle and brought 
off fifteen of the lightest cannon. 

Early in the morning the gunpowder in the magazine 
was put on board the gondola's. It all passed through 
the hands of Maj, Langdon and Samuel Drown, half 
brother of Capt Pickering. Part of it was carried to 
Durham Palls, where Maj. Sullivan resided, put under 
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the pulpit of the oJd meeting liouae io Durham, on the 
site of the one which was taken down in 1848, and after- 
ward stored in a magazine which Capt. John Bemeritt 
of Madbui'y had conatructed in his cellar, and was after- 
ward (excepting such part of it as Capt, Demeritt re- 
served for the «ae of his company), sent to Cambridge. 
Samuel Hail of Portsmouth, the grandfather of the pres- 
ent Samuel Hall, of Sagamore road, had the charge of its 
transportation to that place. 

Capt. Eleazer Bennett, of Durham, who died in 1851, 
aged one hundred and one years and six months, was 
one of the company which captured the fort. The fol- 
lowing are his own statements of this expedition of 
Americana against British soldiers, which, though attend- 
ed with no bloodshed, was a very bold and daring aftair. 
If the war had not followed, it must have doomed all 
who took part in it to the fate of rebels. It occurred six 
months before the battle of Bunker Hill, and four months 
before the battle of Lexington. It was recorded in tlie 
British Annals as the first action of the rebels against 
British soldiery, prepai-atory to the war of the Revolution. 

Capt. Bennett states that " on the 15th of December, 1774, he 
was in the employ of Gen. Sullivan in his mill at Packer's falls, 
when Michael Davis came up from Durham falls and told him 
that Sullivan wished him to come down and go to Portsmouth, 
and to get any body he could to come with him. He could not 
get others to go, but went hhnse!£ The party consisted of 
about a dozen men. Their names, as far as he could remem- 
ber, were Major John Sullivan, Capt. Wmhoru Adams, Ebene- 
zer Thompson, John Demeritt of Madbury, Alpheus and Jona- 
than Chesley, Peter French, John Spencer, Michael Davis, 
Edward Sullivan, Isaac and Benjamin Small, and the narrator. 
They took a gondola belonging to Benjamin Mathes, who was 
too old to aecompany them, and went down the river from Dur- 
ham to Portsmouth. It was a cold, clear, moonlight night. 
Stopping a short time at Portsmouth they were joined by John 
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Langdon witii auother party. They then proceeded to the 
fort in pogsession of the British, at the mouth of the Piacataqiia 
harbor. The water was so shallow that they could not bring 
their boat to within a rod of the shore. They waded through 
the water in perfect silence, mounted the fort, surprised the 
garrison, took the captain and bound him, and frightened 
away the soldiers. They found in the fort one hundred casks of 
powder and one hundred small arms, which they brought down 
to their boat, again wading through the water that froze on 
them, and made their way back to I>urham. The arms were 
found to be defective and unfit for use." 

The following extract from a letter appeared in the 
N. H. Gazette of December 23, 1774 : 

" December 16, 1774. — 'Wo have been in confusion here for 
two days, on account of an express from Boston, informing 
that two regiments were coming to take possession of our fort. 
By the beat of the drum two hundred men immediately assem- 
bled and went to the castle in two gondolas, who on their way 
were joined by one hundred and fifty more, and demanded the 
surrender of the fort, which Capt. (Jochrau refused, and fired 
three guns, but no lives were lost ; upon which they immediate- 
ly scaled the walls, disarmed the captain and his men, took pos- 
session of ninety-seven baiTels of powder, put it on board the 
gondolas, brought it up to town, and went ofi" with it to some 
distance in the country. Yesterday the town was full of men 
from the country, who marched in in form, chose a committee 
to wait on the Governor, who assured them he knew of no such 
design as sending troops, ships, etc. This morning I hear there 
are one thousand or fifteen hundred on their march to town. The 
Governor and Council sat yesterday on the affair, and are now 
meeting again. The men who came down are those of the best 
property and note in the Province." 

Governor Wentworth resorted to extreme measures. 
Summoniug the Council, he deprived Dr. Bartlett and 
Dr. Thompson of their commissions as Justices of the 
Peace, and Major Sullivan and Major Langdon of their 
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ill the militia, and issued a proclamatioa to 
that efi'ect. 

While the powder was in Capt. Demeritt's possession, 
a brother of his besought him imploringly to surrender 
the powder to the royal authoritiea — assuring him that 
unless he did so he would be hanged as a rebel ; but he 
told him that a crisis was at hand, when a struggle foi" 
liberty would ensue, and that it was his unalterable pur- 
pose, come life or death, to be on the side of liberty. 

Daniel P. Drown, a nephew of Capt. Thomas Picker- 
ing, once related a trifling incident which transpired in 
connection with the history of this powder, which is 
worth mentioning. In the autumn of 1799 or 1800 Mr. 
Drown was at Major Demeritt's in Madbury, and as he 
was about leaving the house in pursuit of gray squirrels 
with his rifle, (formerly the sporting piece of Sir William 
Pepperrell,) the Major requested him to wait. On re- 
turning from the house he gave him about two charges 
of powder, which the Major said was a part of the pow- 
der which Mr. Crown's father assisted in taking from the 
fort, and bid him be sure that it did execution. It did 
so, and he returned to Portsmouth rich with a good 
bunch of squirrels, but richer with the gratification of 
telling his father the story. 

In 1775, when the Scarborough ship-of-war, command- 
ed by Capt. Bai'claj, was in the lower harbor, he seized 
some of our fishing craft, while he was at the same time 
supplying himself with such provisions as our market 
afforded. The vessels seized were laden with provisions, 
which were sent by Capt. Barclay to Boston, for the use 
of the King's forces. This so excited the indignation of 
Capt. Thomas Pickering, that he determined that the 
Scarborough's provision boat should not again approach 
our wharves. Capt. P. resided near Pickering's mills, 
and the shop of his half brother, Samuel Drown, was 
opposite Long wharf, where Jefferson street intersects 
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"Water street. "When the boat was eomiug up the river, 
Capt. P. entered Mr. D.'s shop and enquired of him 
"where he kept his musket, and whether he had any 
ammunition on hand ? " Being informed that the mus- 
ket and cartridge box filled with ball cartridges was un- 
der his bed, said P., "I want them." "For what pur- 
pose?" asked Mr. Drown. Said P., "I am determined 
that Capt. Barclay's boat shall not approach the town 
for a supply of provisions again," and hurried off after 
the musket, etc., which Mrs. Drown, his sister, delivered 
to him. On returning, he met Samuel Hutchings, the 
father of the late Samuel HutchingB, apothecary, and re- 
quested him to accompany him to a wharf, on which was 
a pile of boards, at the same time informing him of his 
purpose. The boat was soon seen approaching, and as a 
guard with muskets always accompanied the boatmen, 
Pickering anticipated a battle, and requested Hutchings 
to stand behind the boards, as there was no need of his' 
exposure to the shot from the boat, and to hand him the 
cartridges and ramrod as fast as he fired. When the 
boat had approached to within a suitable distance for the 
balls to take effect, Pickering fired one ahead of the boat, 
but the boat proceeded on her course. Pickering then 
directed his shot immediately to it. He now received 
shot in return from the boat; but so quickly were his 
shot thrown that some of the men on board placed them- 
selves out of P.'s sight; the others plied their oars with 
great dextenty and were soon out of harm's way. Capt 
Pickering never learned whether any of his shot took 
effect, though from appearances he supposed they did. 
He was, as well as Mr. H., unharmed. After that the 
Scarborough's boat did not come to town for provisions. 
Capt. Thomas Pickering aftei-ward had command of 
the Hampden, twenty-gun ship, and was killed in a se- 
vere engagement with a heavy letter-of-marque, in 
March, 1779. He was never manied. John, his oldest 
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brother, was the owner of the South mill, the ownership 
of which and of the whole of the land bordering on the 
water from the mill to the Point of Graves was early in 
the Pickering family. 

Capt. Cochran, who had command of the Fort, was a 
native of Londonderry, in thk State, He married Sarah, 
a daughter of Zechariah Foss, who kept a tavern, about 
ninety years ago, in the house which was afterwards 
owned and occupied by John "Weare, on the spot where 
the stable of the Franklin House now stands. Capt. 
Cochran soon left with the adherents to the mother coun- 
try, and took up his residence at St. John's, New Bruns- 
wick, where he spent the remainder of his days, with hia 
family. H^ youngest daughter was the wife of Charles 
Hardy of this city. 

A small affair, but a good comment not only on the 
strict surveillance of con-espondenee by the patriots of 
the Itevolution, but also on their gallantry, is shown in 
their reception of foreign refugee letters. Capt. Cochi-an, 
after removing to St. John's, sent some letters to his old 
Mends here, and one to his aunt, the widow of John 
Gains, containing a piece of ribbon as a memento of 
friendship. The intercepted letters were all brought be- 
fore Congress and read; of that Congress John Laugdon 
was a member. To him the ribbon was entrusted, and 
on his return to Portsmouth he called on the old lady 
and politely delivered it. 

Mr. Adams, page 248 of the Annals, notices the remov- 
al of the powder, etc. from Fort "William & Mary, but his 
version of the aifair conflicts in some respects with the 
above, which we gather fi'om recollections of it as given 
to Daniel P. Drown by his father, whose wife was the 
sister of Capt. Thomas Pickering, who was really the 
projector and leader of that achievement, and not Gen. 
Sullivan, to whom Mr. Adams gives the honor of it. 

John Pickering and Thomas Pickering, brothers, came 
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from England at the early settlement of the country. All 
the Pickerings of !N"ewington and Greenland were de- 
scendants of Thomas Pickering, who made a settlement 
on Great Bay in Newington more than two centuries ago. 
John Pickering located at the same time at the south 
part of Portsmouth. Not one of his descendants now 
bears the name of Pickering. The late Isaac Nelson was 
a son of the sister of Capt. Thomas Pickering, whose 
histoiy this ramble records. 



RAMBLE XL VI. 

Major Sanniel Hate— Lsitiii grainmar school in State 
street — Patriotism— Firat Pi-t)viiace echool. 

As the had travelling forbids a walk more distant, we 
will just step down by Exchange Buildings, and standing 
at the stone post on State street, gather up a few remi- 
niscences. On the west is the site of the old Rocking- 
ham Bank, now occupied by the new Custom House, 
and a little to the east is what for half a century had 
been the high school house. In the last century one 
whose residence was on the site of the Rockingham 
Bank, passed this spot to that school house, for as many 
years as the children of Israel w^ere journeying from 
Egypt to the promised land. 

Although the teacher, and nearly all of his host of schol- 
ars have now passed away, yet to his instructions, his ex- 
ample and devoted life, may be attributed as much that 
has tended to build up Portsmouth and give it character, 
as to any other source — with due deference to the pulpit. 

As the subject of education, schools and school-houses, 
is at this age occupying the public mind, it may not be 
out of the way to call the attention of the younger mem- 
bers of the community to this able and devoted teacher 
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of the Latin grammar seliool of Portsmouth, in former 
timea. We refer to the venerable and much respected 
Major Samcbl Hale. Born in the year 1718, he gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1740. He commanded a 
company of New Hampshire provincials at the expedi- 
tion to Cape Breton in 1745, and eoon after returning 
from the siege of Louisburg, in 1748, was engaged as in- 
structor of the school which was kept on the spot where 
the present brick school house is located, on State street. 
.It was, we think, a large, one-story, wooden building, 
much like the old school house formerly on school street. 
He continued this occupation for nearly forty years, with 
great ability and effect. He imparted instruction to sev- 
eral thousand scholars, fitted a large number for college, 
and lived to see many of his pupils afterwards numbered 
among the distinguished men of the country. At Major 
Hale's school, John Langdon, "Woodbury Langdon, John 
Peirce, and the old stock of Havens, Sheafes, and most ' 
of our distinguished merchants were educated. Those of 
his echoiara who were destined for a liberal education 
were prepared for college under his tuition, and it was 
remarked that he never offered a candidate for admission 
to college who was rejected. 

Early in life he became a member of the South Church, 
and was highly respected for his piety, integnty, learning 
and talents. He died July 10, 1807, at the advanced age 
of eighty-nine years. A conspicuous headstone to hia 
memory is erected in the North burial ground. The epi- 
taph thereon,writtenby J. M. Sewell, is still quite legible. 

As an instructor of youth, he was not only remarkably 
fond of the employment, but his fame in the regions of 
the Piscataqua, was equai to that of his cotemporary. 
Master Lovell, in the metropolis of New England. 

He was a warm friend of the American independence, 
and though living in the midst of political sentiments 
very different from his own, he early took a decided part 
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in opposition to the tyrannical proceedings of England 
towards her colonies. Before the eommencement of hos- 
tilities, he was a moderator of the town meeting, on a 
certain oceaeion, when seveml resolves were passed 
strongly expressive of the feelings of the true sons of 
liberty. The abettors of the royal prerogative spared no 
pains to impress upon his mind what they, no doubt hon- 
estly, thought would be the consequence. ]S"otlong after 
this, from the peculiarly gloomy aspect of the provincial 
aftairs, and from the representations which were contin- 
ually rung in his ears, he came to the conclusion, that 
the leading patriots would soon end their days at Ty- 
burn. Such were his feelings when he declined signing 
the Association Test. However, he soon rose superior to 
those fearful apprehensions, and was a strenuous asaerter, 
and an active promoter of the liberties of his country. 

Soon after the declaration of independence, he was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the court of common pleas; 
for liockingham county, and held it with dignity until 
the adoption of the state constitution in 1784, 

Major Hale had four sons and two daughters. Eliza- 
beth married Capt. Ebenezer Thompson, and Mai-y mar- 
ried Thomas Sheafe. His sons, Samuel and William, 
were merchants and ship owners ; in the latter years of 
their life the former resided in Barrington, and the latter 
in Dover. Thomas also resided in Barrington, and John 
was a bachelor lawyer in Portsmouth. All are now dead. 
Hon. Samuel Hale, formerly of Portsmouth and now of 
Koliinsford, was the son of Samuel Hale, of Barrington. 

Forty years before Major Hale commenced his school, 
there was a province free school ordered by the Assem- 
bly to he kept in Portsmouth, which in tlie act is called 
"Afreescool for righters, reeders and Lateners." To 
support this school Portsmouth was assessed ^£21, Hamp- 
ton £10, Exeter £8, Dover £8, and Newcastle £3. This 
law passed May 10, 1708. By the following order of the 
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Assembly, passed six months after, it appears that the 
school arrangements had not then been completed : 

Portsmouth, 16 Hov. 1708. — ^Notwithstanding the pious law 
of the Governor, Conncil and Assembly of this province, in 
raising a free Grammar School for the province, to be kept in 
the town of Portsmouth, being the head of the government, and 
their good provision for the maintenanc* of a master, the Coun- 
cil are now iafonnod that there is no provision made by the 
town of Portsmouth for a school-house for the receipt of the 
master aud scholars. 

Ordered, that the selectmen of the town of -Portsmouth be 
notified of their neglect herein, aud that they forthwith provide 
a suitable house for the said school to be kept, that the scholars , 
may not lose their time, within three days next coming, upon 
the penalty of fifty pounds to he levied upon their persona and 
estates, as other fines, to be brought through the treasury to be 
expended in building of a good school-house for the future ser- 
vice : that the aforesaid good and religious act of the Assembly 
be not evaded or eluded. 



RAMBLE XLVII. 



So our fair city is having a public building erected, on 
which our tax payers may look without feeling that 
their eyes are feasted at the immediate expense of their 
pockets. The new Custom House is a noble structure, 
perhaps adapted to what Portsmouth is to be, rather 
than what it now is : a place where the business of en- 
tering and clearing a thousand ships a year may be ac- 
complished, and in the Poat^Office under the same roof 
the letters of iifty thousand inhabitants can be roeoivod 
and delivered with the greatest facility. 
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Previous to occupying the present rooma of tLe Cus- 
tom House, which have now been in use over forty yeara, 
Col. Joseph Whipple was Collector, and transacted the 
business in the office adjoining his residence, (now ths 
mansion of the heirs of the late Jacob S, Pickering,) on 
State street. Many years previous the office of the Col- 
lector was in Merchants' Bow ; and yet farther back, for 
many yeara, probably from the Revolution up to 1798, the 
business was ta-ansaeted in a more antiquated building, 
and by an antiquated man, yet further North on Market 
street. 

Elbazbr Eussbll, whom we now introduce to the 
reader, occupied as his residence and as the Custom 
House, a building on the south side of the ferry landing, 
exactly on the spot where the stone store now stands. 
This building was also the first Post Office, as Mr. Pus- 
sell was the first postmaster in l^ew Hampshire. Herg 
all letters addressed to New Hampshire were deposited, 
to be sent for fi-om other towns. For some years this 
was the only Post Office in the State. Being on the 
orchai'd of President John Cutt, it was probably erected 
in his day, and might have been the " new ware house" 
which is referred to in his will of 1680. Mr. Eussell'e 
mother was Margaret Waldron, a grand daughter of 
President Cutt, and the property around the ferryways 
and up Russeil street (which took its name from his fam- 
ily) came to him by inheritance. Market street then 
terminated at the ferryways; and the land between Eus- 
sel! street and Bachelor's lane (now Green street) was 
Eussell's orchard, with a few house lots on the west near 
Vaughan street. 

Have you a vessel to clear ? brush up and put on your 
best coat, for although the house with its little diamond 
windows and carpetless floor is nothing to command ex- 
tra respect, yet the occupant is a man of bows, and so 
dignified that you may feel awkward if to a rough ad- 
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dress yon are conscious of a rongh exterior. A knock 
at the door brings at once to your view a spare man some- 
what advanced in life, of sharp countenance, with a 
cocked hat and wig, a light coat with full ekirts, a long 
vest with pocket pads, light small clothes, with bright 
knee buckles, and more ponderous buckles on hia shoes. 
Your business is ^ked; and if it is not his hour for 
breakfast or dinner, the clearance papers are soon pre- 
pared. The way of delivery of the papers is rather pe- 
culiar, and is a specimen of bouse clearance which allow- 
ed of no hanging on in the old Custom House. The fee 
stated and paid — the official, with the papers yet in his 
hand, steps to the door, opens it, and with a bow gives 
up the papers ; and with a wish for a prosperous voyage, 
closes the door and the interview. 

Eieazer Knasell was a bachelor. He had a brother Ben- 
jamin who died on the coast of Africa, and four sisters, 
all of whom died single. Three of his sisters resided 
with him for many years. He was a man of strict integ- 
rity and regular habits. Nine o'clock was hia hour for 
retiring, and no invasion of his prerogative would he 
permit. One evening Ool. Clapp called for a social hour, 
and from the interest of the interview did not mind the 
flight of time. Mr. Russell, however, did. It was a 
splendid evening, and Mr. Russell invited the Colonel to 
the door to see the stars. They looked but a moment, 
when following his office routine, he bid the Colonel 
good night, closed tlie door, and left him to admire the 
stars, while he retired. There was an apparent la«k of 
courtesy in this proceeding, but it may be a question 
whether a fixed, correct habit should not be as much re- 
spected as the feehngs of those who encroach upon it. 
At another time, he invited some mechanics in his em- 
ploy to dine with him. As soon as the meal was des- 
patched, he rose and addressed bis guests ; " Joiners, I 
have done with you." 
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While he was courteouB to his neighbors, he always 
expected respect to his moat trivial rights. " Leave is 
light," said he one day, touching a neighbor on his shoul- 
der, who had put some fence boards on hia side of the 
street, without asking permission. Attention to these 
three words would doubtless add to the peace of many 
neighborhoods. 

His house was glazed with diamond glass, the windows 
opened on hinges, and the space between the inner and 
outer walls was so capacious as to allow fuel, after 
being split for the winter fire, a depository in closets be- 
neath the window stools. Such was the only Custom 
House in N'ew Hampshire in the early days after the 
Revolution ; and such the individual who eat at receipt 
of customs. 

Mr. Russell built the Market-street House (now owned 
and occupied by 0. W. Walker), in 1788, for bis own oc- 
cupancy. He kept his office in it for a few years, but 
died before removing bis sisters into it. His property 
he gave to Daniel Waldron, a nephew, whom be bad 
brought up and watched over with fatherly care. 

Eleazer Russell did not bear the title of Collector, but 
that of if aval Officer; he performed, however, all the 
duties of Collector. He held several important offices 
under government, among them that of sole Postmaster 
of N'ew Hampshire, the duties of which he performed 
with faithfulness and ability. He was one of the Sande- 
manian brotherhood, full of Christian love, and his do- 
mestic relations are spoken of as the most harmonious 
and happy kind. 

He was always in great fear of small-pox and of foreign 
epidemics. When a vessel arrived and the papei-s were 
carried to the Custom House, he would receive them 
with the tonga and submit them to a smoking before he 
examined them. 

When the yellow fever appeared in Portsmouth, in 
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1798, it first broke out in his neighborhooii. His fear of 
contagious diseases no doubt tended to hasten his end. 
For although he did not take the fever, he died on the 
eame week in which one of his aisters and another female 
died of it at bis house. His death occurred on the 18th 
of September, 1798, at the age of seventy-eight years, 
and he waa buried in the North burying-ground. 

We have thus brought forth in our ramble an indis- 
tinct daguerreotype of one of our old citizens, of whom 
we can find no public record before made, except the 
siiigle Hue which records his death and age. 



RAMBLE XLVni. 



The Bnokmiiieter house — Ocou.pan.ts — Nathaniel "War- 
ner's disappoiniiiient — Lettioe Mitohel — Wyseman. 
Cliigett — The marriage— Home stio troubles— Sketch 
of life — OfHoial acts — Chai^actei-. 

Theee ia little need of travelling over the regions of 
imagination to get a touch of the romantic. Were the 
history of the past in Portsmouth fully written, aa brought 
forward in the reminiscenses of our old mansions which 
have numbered their century of years, there would be 
enough to make several interesting volumes. Almost 
every oid house has its traditionary story, as yet un- 
written, and in time destined to pass into forgetfulneas. 
Perhaps it were better that some should so pass. 

The house on Islington street, nearly opposite -the 
Academy, where Mrs. Tompson has for several years 
kept a boarding-house, has recently been made a new 
house, by its present owner, George Tompson, who haa 
shown excellent taste in carefully preserving its original 
exterior appearance. It was for many years the resi- 
dence of Col. Eliphalet Ladd, and of his widow, after- 
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ward the wife of Rev. Dr. Buckminister, Before Ladd'a 
removal to this town it was at different times occupied 
bj Clement Storer, Danie! E. Eogere and John "Wendell, 
the father of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. About eighty 
years ago it was owned and occupied by Nathaniel Nich- 
ols, who then owned and improved the distillery which 
stood on the spot where tiie Concord depot is now locat- 
ed. He was the uncle of Eev. Dr. Nichols, late of Port- 
land. The house was built in 1720 by Daniel Warner, 
who came from Ipswich, Mass. His son, Jonathan 
Warner, was born here in 1726. 

Prominent among the belles of the time, a lady of 
great beauty, was Miss Lettiee Mitchel (a daughter of 
Dr. Mitchel, who then resided in the house No. 19, 
South street), to whom Nathaniel Warner was engaged, 
and for whom his father designed this good structure, 
which (with all its antique fixtures) has ever been a pub- 
lic ornament. Mr. Warner made a voyage to Europe 
for his health, leaving his lady-love to shine in the bril- 
liant circle of which she waa a prominent star, intending 
on his return to make her the occupant of this large house. 

In that age the appendages of royality extended to this 
side of the Atlantic. The officers of the crown were 
decked in such regalia as simple republicanism would 
now look upon with astonishment. In 1758, there was a 
new officer located in Portsmouth, who bore the title 
of King's Attorney. His name was Wyseman Claoett. 
The King's Attorney was a single man, and made quite 
an excitement in the first circles. Among all the ladies, 
none was so attractive as the beautiful Lettiee Mitchel. 
She was pleased with the attentions given her, but she 
had pledged her afiections to another. The officer of the 
King, iu his glorious apparel, was, however, to the moth- 
er too strong an allurement, and her persuasion overcame 
her daughter's better feelings, and in the year 1759, at 
tlie early age of eighteen years, before the return of Mr. 
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"Wanici" from "Europe, she was united in marriage to 
Wyeeraan Clagett, Warner returned — he could love uo 
other — and he died, it is aaid, of a broken heart. 

We wili now introduce the reader to another house of 
historical interest, next east of the Cutter house, now- 
owned and occupied by Miss Leavitt. It was for some 
years occupied by her father — previously by John Ab- 
bott, about fifty years ago by J. Tufts Pickering — and 
for twenty years before that time by George Doig, a 
painter. This house was formerly occupied for several 
years by Wyseman Clagett, who removed to this place 
from the Hart house, corner of Baniel and Penballow 
streets, after the iire of 1761, But this bouse was far 
from being the scene of that happiness which Lettice's 
mother had anticipated for her. The King's Attorney, 
in his official capacity, was in the main just, hut his de- 
cision was marked with that severity which made him a 
terror to evil doers, and even to some who did well. In 
his domestic relations, all his decision and severity were 
brought into requisition. Being congratulated by a 
companion for having married a fortune, he replied, " I 
have not married a fortuue, sir, I have only married one 
of Fortune's daughters, a Miss-Fortune." This early 
prophetic idea be seemed to carry through life. He 
would permit nothing to be done in the house without 
his special order and direction ; and if everything was 
not to his liking, the most violent demonstrations would 
be made. The washing and fresh sanding of a room 
without his order, has been met with a command for the 
sei-vant to scatter mud or snow over the floor. For put- 
ting vinegar on the table in a cream pitcher instead of a 
cruse, his wrench of the table cloth scatters the whole 
contents of the table on the floor. The idea that his 
wife's affections rested on lier first love, was a souree of 
constant irritation to him, and brought with his other 
rough treatment the taunt,—" This is to pay Warner's 
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debts." Two of their children were sent to school for a 
quarter, but attended only a week. Mrs. Clagett called 
on the teacher to pay for the quarter. The teacher de- 
eliued receiving full pay. " You must take it," was the 
reply, ■" or I shall never dare to see his face agaiu." 
Thus, through fear, she was in a constant state of unhap- 
py bondage. They had eight children, six sons and two 
daughters. Judge Clifton Clagett of Amherst, was one 
of them. "Wyseman was born in Bristol, Eng., in 1721, 
and died at Litchfield, IT, H., in 1784. His lady lived 
six years a widow, and afterwards married Simon McQues- 
ton, and died at Bedford in 1827, aged eighty-five. 

Ill the discharge of the duties of his ofiice, the King's 
Attorney was loyal to his sovereign ; but when the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed the " Stamp act," and other op- 
pressive laws against the rights of the Colonies, he was 
among the foremost to remonstrate. With Warner, 
Adams, Rindge, Hale, Peirce and Sherburne, he was ap-' 
pointed by the town " to give particular instructions to 
Representatives" (Dee. 2d, 1765). In these instructions 
they complain of the Stamp act and the danger of liberty. 

He was a most persevering searcher out of petty oft'enees 
against the dignity of the crown and peace of the prov- 
ince. There was no escape for the violater of the law, 
and the statutes against small offences were executed in 
their utmost rigor. In common parlance the word 
" Clagett" became eynouymous with the word " prose- 
cute," and " to be Clagetted" meant the same thing as 
" to be prosecuted." 

There is one anecdote related of the King's Attorney 
which would seem to indicate, that however just he might 
be in administering for the King, he couM swei've a little 
wiien self-interest and irritation prompted. There was 
one day a load of wood on the parade for sale. The man 
would not part with it for the sum offered. The Attor- 
ney, in a state of irritation, went home, and told one of 
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his aervanta to go and iosnlt that raan, and report what 
h6 said or did. The man did as he was told — for none 
who lived with him dared do otherwise. The irritated 
teamster, with an oath and a threat, shook his goad at 
the man. A complaint waa at once made, the man sum- 
moned before the King's Attorney, charged with using 
profane language. He appeared trembling before the 
throne which Clagett had erected in his office, on which, 
in his judicial wig, he presided with magisterial dignity, 
with the clerk's seat on one side and the sheriff's on the 
otlier. The poor man begged his honor's pardon and 
asked forgiveness. "I heartily forgive you," waa the re- 
ply. The man began to retire. " Stop, stop, sir — J for- 
give you, but the law don't. Tou are found guilty of 
profanity, and fined five dollars." " Oh dear, sir, my 
load of wood, which I brought in to raise the means for 
paying my taxes, will not seil for so much, and I have 
nothing else — what shall I do !" " Tour case," said the 
King's Attorney, " is indeed a hard one, and in pity for 
you, you may drive the load of wood into my yard, and I 
will make up the balance of tlie fine myself." The fa- 
vored man left his wood as directed. 

As every Quixote has his squire, eo Clagett had in a 
town constable, an Etssociate of congenial spirit. At times 
they were low in purse. One day the constable called, 
to see if he could find a job. " Nothing to do — and what 
is worse, nothing to eat," said the King's Attorney. The 
constable goes into a hotel in Water street, and finding 
two sailors with their bowls of toddy on a ta^le, he 
takes up one bowl and drinks it off. The sailor of coui'ae 
applies hia fists to him. The constable retires, and haa 
the sailor arrested for assault and battery, and summoned 
before the Attorney's throne. A suf&cient fine is im- 
posed to put them in ftinds for the day. 

Many like anecdotes are told of him, but these are suf- 
ficient to show the man, and excite the wonder of the 
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reader that one of so pure character, sound morals, and 
excellent political standing as his son, the Hon. Clifton 
Ciagett, should have had such a parentage. 

The coat-of-arms, now in possession of the family, 
shows the ancestry of the " Ciagett family" four genera^ 
tions back of Wyseman, commencing with Robert Ciag- 
ett, of Mailing, Kent, Eng., and in the descent is said to 
be connected to some of the nobility. 

His father, "Wyaeman Ciagett, was a barrister at law 
— .occupied a large estate at Bristol, called the Manor of 
Broad Oaks, had a mansion with twelve chimneys, lived 
in styie, kept a coach and not less than eight servants. 
He died bankrupt. 

Hon. Charles H. Atherton, of Amherst, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with "Wyseman, the son, says : — 

" Hia person was tall and robust, hia countenance stern anil 
severe, with a strong brow, devouring black eyes, and a voice- 
like Stentor himself. He also had a peculiar convulsive twitch 
of the mouth, by which it was drawn to the ear, as if he would 
engulph it, accompanied by a strong muscular motion of his 
bushy brow, and a snap of the eye, appalling to the beholder, 
and indicative of anything but placidity and mildness. With 
this forbidding exterior, however, he was a wit, fond of convivi- 
ality and not insensible to the charms of female beauty. 

" When he moved to Litchfield, he was the proprietor of a 
fall back chaise, which went to decay, and was nevei replaced, 
an indiffeient pony became his only aid toi tiavel When on 
horseback, as the wiiter has seen him, with his full bottomed 
ishite wig, his cocked hat, ^itill letainin^ some lemnants of its 
gold lace, and his coat beaiing evidence of its antiquity, as well 
as of the original exi-ellence of its testnie, he exhibited a 
striking picture of dilapidated importance." 

The children sustained an unexceptionable respectabil- 
ity in life. 
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K AMBLE XLIX. 



EHphalet Ladd— Eiirly life— Family— The Hecciiles— 
The Arolielaus— Buildings— Poi-tsinoTxtli Aqueduct 
-^The cliEJlenge— His death Euid character. 

Spring has returned. The face of nature, — ^in the prom- 
ise of the Bwelling bud, in early creeping grass,, in the 
growing warmth of the sunshine, and in the return of 
the feathered, songsters, — now extends invitatjona for all 
to come forth, and enjoy those charms which were not 
lost with Eden. All these the rambler can richly enjoy, 
— but it is his more peculiar province to walk in the 
scenes of the past, and thus endeavor to give interest to 
the existing localities which meet every eye. To say that 
our present walk is to the Portsmouth Journal office block, 
in Ladd street, would convey the idea of a veiy limited 
ramble, and perhaps of an unsightly termination. But 
as it takes the circuit of nearly a century to reach the 
point, some scenes of interest may arise. 

On the morning of the 25th of January, 1761, the old 
hotel of James Stoodly, on Daniel street, was burnt on the 
spot north of the Post Office, where a like structure was 
afterward reared, and long known as the mansion of Eli- 
jah Hall. At the same fire a barber's shop was consumed, 
and Wiseman Olagett's residence (the Hart house,) in the 
immediate vicinity, was torn in pieces, his property much 
damaged and many things stolen. The eight of such a fire 
was then a rare occurrence — its brilliancy was seen in 
neighboringtowns, and its lightshedfaroutupon the ocean. 

Between Portsmouth and the Shoals its light shone upon 
one adventurous boat, in which, before the dawn of day, a 
young man of seventeen years was bearing to those isles 
some articles for traffic with the islandera. At the time 
when a general scarcity prevailed from the failure of 
crops, and the energies of the young men were aroused 
to do what they could for a living, this juvenile mer- 
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chant, then an inhabitant of Exeter, began in this small 
way his career in the arts of trade. Ae he looked back 
upon the illumination from his small craft, little did he 
then think that his own prosperity and that of the terri- 
fied town, were destined in after years to rise together; 
or that the time would arrive when the largest merchant 
ship of the last century that the Piseataqua floated, would 
be passing over the same ocean track, from his own ship 
yard. But young men have only to expect great things, 
live accordingly, and they will receive them. 

In a day or two the adventurer returns with his load of 
fish, and passes through to Exeter. The events of the next 
thirty years of his life mostly transpired in that town. In 
1772 hs married a lady of Berwick whom he met at her 
brother's house in Portsmouth, Miss Abigail Hill, who 
was a true helpmeet. To her good management, he used 
in his latter days to attribute at least three-fourths of hie 
wealth. Ten children were added to their household — ' 
"William, Henry, Alexander and Eliphalet. Pour of his 
daughters were married. Kev. William F. Rowland, of 
Exeter, Capt. Samuel Chauncy, John P. Lord, and John 
Langdon, Jr. of Portsmouth, were their husbands. Two 
of the children died in youth. 

When about sixteen, he went with some civil engineers 
on a professional expedition to Crown Point. At that 
time Vermont as well as the western part of our own 
State was a wilderness. The company mistook their way, 
and were several days in the woods without provisions. 
At leiigtb they were driven to the necessity of eating 
horse meat and raw pumpkins. The meat relished well, 
and the pumpkins were as palatable as ripe melons usual- 
ly are. In after life when the children at his bountiful 
table were disposed to find fault with any provision, he 
would remark that if they could but once have an appe- 
tite for horse meat or raw pumpkins, no complaint would 
be heard. 
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In business matters, the thirty years spent iit Exeter 
exhibited all the various changes which are attendant 
upon men of enterprise, whose motto is, " nothing risk, 
notliing gain." Three times he regarded himself a man 
of wealth,, and as many times he was reduced to his last 
dollar, before his removal to Portsmouth in 1792, and to 
the occupancy of the Tompson mansion near the Acade- 
my, which so long bore his name- 
In the time of the Revolution, Col. Ladd built a twenty 
gun ship, called the Hercides. The enemy, well posted up 
in all the movements of the rebels, had a knowledge of 
the building, and in a Halifax paper was inserted an ad- 
vertisement, giving notice that a ship of twenty guns, 
then on the stocks on the Piscataqua, would be sold at 
auction in Halfax on a day designated. Two British 
frigates were put on the watch, and the Hercules was 
captured and sold at Hahfax on the very day advertised!. 
He accomplished, what was a marvel in his day, the 
building of a monster merchant ship of nearly jfoe hundred 
tons. The Archelaics, the Leviathan of sixty years ago, 
was built at Exeter, and was three years in being com- 
pleted. She afterwards became the property of Mr. Seott 
of Boston, and was lost, we have been told, on Cape Cod. 
Among the articles received iu payment for the ship was 
a cord of coat buttons, which Col. Ladd, being in the 
hai-dware and variety line, no doubt turned to good ac- 
count. But a stock of one hundred and twenty-eight 
cubic feet of buttons could not be at once disposed of. 
Some remained on hand until in the war of 1812 there 
arose a great demand for bright ball buttons for military 
use. They were scarce, could not be imported, and ati 
advance of several thousand dollars was at once made on 
the stock which remained on hand in his sons' store. 

Among his real estate enterprises was the removal of 
the large house which now stands on Bridge sti'eet, facing 
Hanover street, fi'om Exeter — also the barn, next south. 
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recently taken down by George Tompson, to give place to 
his new one. Col. Ladd opened the street which bears 
his name, and built the block of buildings in which our 
office is located. At the fire of 1802 the whole block 
was burned. He immediately rebuilt it, and the eastern 
tenement which we have occupied for a third of a centu- 
ry, was fitted for a store for his own occupancy. The 
ti-ap-batch for taking in his goods is still under our press. 

He also built the three stores on Market street, from 
the corner of Ladd street to tliat now occupied by J. 
Woodman Moses. Into one of these stores he removed 
and continued his business until his death. In the erec- 
tion of that sj-mmetrical structure now used _a3 the Pis- 
cataqua Exchange Banking house, he was the principal 
architect. 

But what should, more than any of the above matters, 
keep him in remembrance, is the active pai't he took in 
supplying Portsmouth with one of the greatest luxuries 
we have, — a luxury which few places in the world so lib- 
erally enjoy, and of which none can boast a superior 
quality — pure water. 

In 1797 a company was formed and incorporated under 
the name of the "Portsmouth Aqueduct Company." Eli- 
phaletLadd, Samuel Hill and Thomas Chadbourne were 
managers, who in person broke the ground at its com- 
mencement. They purchased the invaluable springs at 
the Oak Hill farm, about two and a half miles from Mar- 
ket Square, and in two years the' water was brought into 
town, through logs, and into immediate use in two hun- 
dred families. The stock of the company was divided 
into one hundred shares, and such sums only were as- 
sessed as were necessary to commence the work, and the 
balance of expense paid from the income. The whole 
direct assessments ever made have amounted to only 
eighty-two dollai-s on a share. There were some eight or 
ten years when the income was devoted to meeting ex- 
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penaes, but for many years it has been so good property 
tbat the shares have been sold as high a8 three hundred 
dollars. Col. Laiid made a personal survey of the track 
of the aqueduct from the fountain into town; and so con- 
fident was he of his accuracy as an engineer, in levelling, 
that he erected an upright pipe in front of his mansion, 
cut it off at a particular height, and said, "thus high the 
water will rise." "When it was let into the logs, it rose 
exactly to the point he designated, not varying an inch. 

But it is the real benefit of the public generally, more 
than the pecuniary benefit to the aqueduct proprietors, 
that we take into view, when we bring into remembrance 
those who have bestowed upon Portsmouth blessings 
which are now many leagues in length, and flow in upon 
a thousand households every hour. 

The springs {which from their flowing in winter bore 
the name of the "warm springs" more than a century 
before an aqueduct was extended from them,) are inex- 
haustible — they have never diminished in the least in the 
greatest drought. An analysis of the water shows it of 
unsurpassed purity. Who can duly estimate the blessing ! 

Of the sons of Ool. Ladd, were WilHam Ladd, the gi'eat 
apostle of peace, and two of our most distinguished and 
successful merchants, Henry and Alexander Ladd — gen- 
tlemen of education and enterprise, whose impress has 
been felt upon our public institutions. 

In the strong party times near the close of the last cen- 
tury, it was almost impossible for any man who took an 
active part in public aflaira to avoid coming in collision 
with political opponents. Col. Ladd was not disposed to 
minee matters in such discussions, and drew upon him- 
self'the ire of a distinguished ship master, a leader of 
the opposition, who felt himself so much aggrieved that 
nothing short of pistols were looked to, to hcEtl the breach, 

The challenge was borne to Col. Ladd by Gen. Clement 
Storer. It was presented in due form, in the presence of 
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his son "William, whose disposition at that time partook 
more of the belligereat than of that peace spirit which in 
hia latter days made him conspicuous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The challenge was read — the place of meeting 
designated was the island, that has since become the 
IN'avy Yard. Looking up to the second, Col. Ladd said, 

"Tell Tom he is a dirty fellow." ''What! do you 

mean to insult me by such a message," said the dignified 
General. " And you are another," was the only response. 

The General withdrew somewhat irritated. After he 
had retired, young "William Ladd, feeling somewhat 
stirred by the occasion, said, "B'ather, I'll fight him." 
"Set down, Bill, set down; why, hang the fellow, it is as 
much as a man's life is worth to go over the nver on 
such a day as this." The meeting did not take place. 

Col. Ladd died on the 24th of February, 1806, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. The record of his death is 
accompanied with a sketch of his character: "Having 
always led a life of assiduous industry, his example ex- 
cited the emulation of otiiers, and the industrious were 
certain of receiving his approbation and encouragement. 
In sentiment too independent to be biased b/, flattery, 
he neither condescended to it himself, nor peirraitted it in 
others. Though cautious in the formation of his opin- 
ions he was not obstinately tenacious of them, and he 
adhered to them no longer than they were believed cor- 
rect. He possessed a degree of fortitude rarely attaina- 
ble, which enabled him, to bear the frowns of adversity 
without being depressed, and the smiles of prosperity 
without being elated. Whether success or defeat attend- 
ed his undertakings, he remained calm and equable, ac- 
knowledging in all that befell him the hand of God, and 
reposing unlimited confidence in the justice of provi- 
dence. As he was a lover of his country, he extended a 
liberal hand for the encouragement of all works of public 
utility; and as he was a professor of the Christian relig- 
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ion, he strove to extend its influence, by discountenanc- 
ing and repressing vice and iri'eligion, and by animating 
othera to the practice of piety and virtue." 

As here we sit, perbapa in the vei-y spot where Col. 
Ladd once sat devising plans which gave business to 
those around him, — and from the small pump by our side 
fiows at command that clear stream from a pure fountain 
several miles distant, brought by him to our chamber 
recesses — how can we do better than to invite the thou- 
sands in Portamouth when they read this sketch to fill 
one goblet of that aparkling fluid, and drink with the 
rambler, " The Remembrance of Col. Elifhalei Ladd." 



Frenolimaii'a Lane - The Fr.Mioh fleet thi-ec Kionths 

at Portamouth— The miu-aci Theii- lavuidi'y irt the 

Creek. 

By the fast looked bouglis of Ute elm tree m&de, 
Whers (be Bun ecaroe looHed ivlCh bis Her; «ye, 
As tie coureed through the burains snmiuei sky, 

Old rreachraan's Lane, up l>y lelluglou Creek. 

That iiiftdo tlie red lips of boyhood pale. 

Of the freiichnuui'e doom end the titter strife, 

or the blood etalned swnrd nnd the gleaming knife, 



One event in the American Eevolution tended to give 
for several months a hvely interest to Portsmouth. It 
was the arrival in our harbor, in August, 1782, of a por- 
tion of the large French fleet which a few months previ- 
ously had received hard treatment from the English, in 
the West Indies. "We can find in the papers of the day 
two simple notices only of the event. The H". H. Ga- 
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zette of August 18, 1782, says : " On Thursday last, an 
eighty-gui] ship, and two seventy-fours, and a thirty-two 
gun ship, belonging to the French fleet, ariived in our 
harbor." We find no other record made of them vmti! 
Kovember, when in a severe thunder storm it is said .that 
the eighty-gun ship of the French fleet was struck by 
lightning, and four men killed. The Annals of Ports- 
mouth give only the latter item. Though passing events 
of that time were deemed of little account, they are not 
forgotten by our aged inhabitants, and from the store of 
their memory we will endeavor to restore a picture which 
would otherwise soon pass into oblivion. 

The squadron of French vessels, of which three were 
eighty-gun ships, eight were seventy-fours, one forty, two 
thirty-twos, and a cutter of fourteen guns, arrived in Bos- 
ton on the ninth of August. This fleet, bringing in with 
them six prizes, enrolled about ten thousand men as offi- 
cers, soldiers and marines. This was rather too much 
for Boston at that time, and so five of the fleet left the 
next week and anchored in Portsmouth Harbor, where 
they remained over three months. For that time over 
two thousand Frenchmen were in our neighborhood, 
many of them boarding in town, and all of them at 
times enjoying opportunities for coming on shore. An 
old lady whose father kept the first boarding-house 
in the place at the time, has told us many illustrative in- 
cidents of French manners. The dress of tiie officers 
was white. In the attic of the hotel (the Stavers' house 
on Court street) was a large meal chest. They would 
sometimes complete their toilet in the moraing by roll- 
ing over a few times in that chest, for tlie lack of the 
white powder to which they were accustomed. 

There were two regiments of marines ; the uniform of 
one was white, the other white turned out with blue. 
They were under the order of the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 
The State legislature, then in session in Portsmouth, gave 
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a public dinner in honor of the Marquis, and balls were 
also given at the Assembly House, by the citizens. 
There were pnblie rejoicings, by ringing of bella, firing 
of guns, etc., on the birthday of the dauphin of France, 
and indeed for three months Portsmouth became quite 
of the French ion. 

" Bo you recollect the incident of the death of the 
Frenchman at the Creek?" said we the other day (in 
1856) to an old gentleman of eighty-five. As well as 
though it happened yesterday," said he. " Living near 
the place, I was early on the spot; my father and myself 
were the first who reached there, after the man who 
made the discovery." This venerable old gentleman 
was Kiehard Fitzgerald. 

Before the year 1792, Islington road, now commencing 
at the Creek and extending direct to the Plains, was not 
opened. The Plains road curved round near the head 
of the Creek, and along the present track of the Eastern 
railroad, (called Frenchman's lane,) it crossed the present 
road to White's road, and so passed from the pound to 
the Plains. 

"While the French fleet was here, they made the Creek, 
in the vicinity of where the stocldng factory lately stood, 
a place of much resort. Here was a brook of fresh wa- 
ter, here were frogs in abundance, and here the washing 
for the fleet was generally done. Six or seven large boil- 
ers might have been seen by the side of the brook, with 
fires burning beneath them, and the laundry process go- 
ing on in a style more extensive than Portsmouth has 
witnessed since. And here, t-oo, after the washing was 
over, might be seen kettles of seven or eight buckets ca- 
pacity, filled with soup, in which birds, fish, meat and 
frogs, with a good addition of flour loaves, made up an 
epicurean dish, which would require the nicety of a 
French taste duly to appreciate. 

In connection with the eating was usually some drink- 
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ing, and in the neighborhood, a few rods west of the 
residence of True M. Ball, was the Kackley house, of no 
better reputation than it ought to have had. It ia sup- 
posed that from some quarrel at this house the murder 
was eomraitted. It was in the month of October,* be- 
fore daylight, a person in the neighborhood, in passing 
near the turn of the lane, saw something white, which 
he supposed to be a bag. On touching it with bis foot 
he found it a dead man ! Much terrified, he ran to the 
houses of some of the neighbors, and our informant, 
with his father, were the first on the spot. There lay, 
with his head on a flat stone, a young man between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age. He had on white 
pants and a G-uernsey jacket, white with dai'k spots, 
His head was half severed at the neck, and there were 
marks of a blow by a stake on the cheek. He lay there 
as the pasture boys drove their cows by, and was then re- 
moved to the tan yard, where an inquest was held. The 
plank on which he was laid was kept in the tan house 
for many years. Although soaked for mouths in the 
brook, the marks of the blood were not washed out. 
And for half a century after the event, the boys as they 
fearfully stood on the fiat rock near the turn in the lane, 
fancied, in a slight discoloration, that the blood remain- 
ed there still. It was imagination ; but it excited a hor- 
ror for the event in many a young mind. 

An investigation showed that two men called on a 
Frenchman, boarding at the north end, and invited him 
to walk with them. He was sitting in his shirt sleeves, 
while the landlady was mending his jacket. In hast« to 
accompany them, he took the jacket as it was, with the 
needle still remaining in the half mended rent; and by 
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the cifoamatanee of finding the needle there he was af- 
terwards readily identified. Tlie party went over to 
Christian Shore, (which at that time had only six houses, 
occupied by R. Jackson, N. Jackson, N. Dennett, R. 
Shortridge, T. Ham and S. "Walker), and passing through 
Sherburne's woods came to the head of the Creek. A stake 
taken from a fence, was found near the spot, with which 
he was knocked down. , The perpetrators were never ar- 
rested. The funeral was attended by about one hundred 
and fifty French of&eere and sailors, and he was buried 
in the North cemetery, directly inside of where the gate 
formerly opened. Here his devoted companions would 
gather from day to day, and make crosses over his remains. 

Thousands of Frenchmen had just fallen in the battle 
which drove the fleet to our harbor — and tens of thou- 
sands have since passed as ignobly away in the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon — ^but neither we nor our fathers saw 
them, and of course their wholesale fall is esteemed of 
less consequence in the local account than the tragedy 
which has given the name to Frenchman's Laiie, the first 
full record of which has been left to form the subject of 
our present ramble. 

Frenchman's Lane is the spot which has had a second 
memento, for the lovers of home. Here were landed 
from the cars on the fourth of July, 1853, a thousand of 
the sous of Portsmouth. Here were they marshalled, 
welcomed, and hke a triumphal procession from hence 
entered the streets where they once joyfully rambled, and 
on the scenes which were iudeiibly stamped on their 
minds in earlier days. 
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RAMBLE LI. 



Richard Fit^serald — His residence — IntervieTH' with 
Com. Hull— His earden— The old rose bneh— Lo-^e 
of floTvers — Death of husband and wife same day. 

ISTow that Frenchman's Lane has been opened to us, 
and its early scenes been made a matter of history, we 
will turn onr ramble to the house in that neighborhood 
in which the narrator of the events of nearly seventy 
years ago was horn, and in whose memory the tragic 
scene was deeply imprinted through life. 

The last week in November, 1858, Islington street pre- 
sented the solemn spectacle of a funeral, in which were., 
two hearses in aucceesion, bearing to their last resting 
place the remains of a husband and wife, who after a 
pilgrimage together of forty-five years, had together on 
the same morning, gone upon that long journey from 
which no traveller has yet returned. It wfts a realization 
of the idea of the Scottish hard, touching indeed as the 
mere fancy of the poet, but deeply thrilling in the reality 
of this finale : 



Mr. Richard Fitzgerald, at the age of eiglity-scven, 
died in the house which bis grandfather built, and in 
which he aud his mother were born. This house of two 
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stories, on the west cornei- of Anthony and Islington 
streets, is among the antiquities of the west end of the 
city. It presents a good exterior, showing tliat it has 
heen occupied by those who have had a proprietomhip 
in it. The timber witb which the frame of the house was 
made, was cut in 1724, from a forest back of it. It was 
built by Mr. Mead, whose daughter, here born, married 
Richard Fitzgerald, a tailor, father of the last occupant. 
Richard Fitzgerald, Jr., was here born in September, 
1771, and oceapied the rooms which were his birth place 
and tliat of liis mother, extending to some years over the 
long limit of a century. 

Mr, Fitzgerald was a man of some irritability as well 
as of independence, free to express his opinions without 
regard to persons. At the time when Commodore Isaac 
Huli had tlie command of our K'avy Yard, (the renowned 
Commodore Hull whose " "Victory " has been danced at 
every ball for the last forty years,) there was occasion for 
iron as well as copper work for a ship-of-war at the JJ"avy 
Yard, and Mr. Fitzgerald was among the workers in iron. 
One day the Commodore looked into Mf. Gmenleafs 
copper foundry, next east of the Stone church, and found 
Mr. Fitzgerald roughing out some iron work for a future 
finish. The Commodore, in his way, turning the rough 
pieces of iron with his cane, remarked, "What bungling 
feltow has been at work here?" The son of Vulcan was 
a little touched, and turning his face up to him who had 
looked down his thousands, replied: "I don't know what 
bungling fellow you mean ; you may have bungling fel- 
lows in your ships, but there are none here. That is jvist 
as much as you know about it." The Commodore 
thought best to make no reply to an old man of the rev- 
olutionary stock, and retired. A day or two after he re- 
turned to the shop again, and finding Mr. Fitzgerald sur- 
rounded by the well finished pieces of shining iron, each 
neatly adapted to its purpose, the Commodore, touching 
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them with his cane, remarked: "0, this looks finely," 
" That is just what I told you the other day," said Mr. 
Fitzgerald, "we have no bunglers here," The Commo- 
dore, instead of being displeased, replied with an oath, 
"You are a good fellow for standing up for your craft." 

Mr. Fitzgerald was never of a roving disposition; con- 
tent to stay at home, he never hut once entered a rail car 
or a stage coach. By his fii-sfc wife, who died about fifty 
years ago, he had six children, most of whom arrived to 
mature age, but have all teen dead for the last twenty 
years. It is not long since that Mr. Fitzgerald presented 
to us a handsome cluster of damask roses, from a bush in 
his garden, which seventy-six years ago he transplanted 
there with his own hands from the Banfield garden, then 
a few rods in the rear of where the Journal office is now 
located. When removed, the bush was well grown, and 
had probably borne roses before the Involution, The_ 
bush has had his personal care during three-quarters of a 
century, and when we last saw it, but little more than a 
year since, it was promising flowers still in its old age. 
He had a better oppoi-tuuity for watching the nature of 
the bush than any professed naturalist. lie found that it 
usually bloomed for six years in succession; then it took 
a season of rest, dwindled and ceased to bear for three 
years, and on the fourth it usually came out in fresh vig- 
or, and blooined again for another six years. 

The garden spot which he used to cultivate when a 
boy, he dug personally every successive year from . the 
age of ten to eighty-six. And during the last summer 
he might have been seen bending over the soil he loved, 
with his hoe in hand, banishing the weeds against which 
he ever felt an enmity. " Stones must grow," said the 
old gentleman, " for I have picked all the stones out of the 
garden every year for seventy years, and yet I find a few 
more every spring," The garden was always a pattern 
of neatness; and even in the little blacksmith's shop in 
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the garden, the smoke seemed to ascend without hlack- 
ing the ceiHng. 

He tilled the soil and cultivated the flowers with a feel- 
ing which was above that of mere love of labor, or its 
pecuniary rewards. A true lover of nature, age rather 
increased than diminished hia admiration of her works. 
The old gentleman, when bending beneath the weight of 
years, would hold up some common flower or leaf, and 
admire in its structure the wisdom of Him who created 
all things. And that old rose bush: although its flowers 
came the same yeai' after year, they were as fresh and 
beautiful in his eye, as when he firet beheld them. We 
have received bouquets from younger hands, but from 
none with a more feeling sense of the beauty and rich- 
ness of the gift than he expressed when he last gave us a 
bunch of beautiful rosea from his old bush. 

The last three days of their Lives, Mr. Fitzgerald and 
hia wife (who had been suddenly paralyzed,) were both 
insensible, and both died the same morning, without a 
consciousness of each other's condition. She (having been 
born ou the dark day. May 19, 1780) was seventj'-eight 
years of age ; and he had reached the age of eighty-seven. 
Thus have passed away the last of the family, and 
there was none of its members to continue the occupancy 
of a spot which has ao many years been literally a family 
home. The venerable old gentleman, who gave us an ac- 
count of what he witnessed of the Frenchman's Lane 
tragedy, and many other incidents m his recollection, 
which have been of interest to ourselves and our readers, 
has passed into that cemetery where he has from time to 
time followed his household. He and his partner have now 
gone to the presence of Him, on whom, during the latter 
years of penury and infirmity, they placed their hope. 
The experience of his providential care richly repaid 
tliem for their trust; and not the least is that singular 
mercy which has not left one to mourn for the loss of 
the otlier. 
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RAMELE LII. 

"Washhigtoii's toxir to New II;iiiii>shire in 178«— His 

Every age has some epoch from which events before 
and after are dated. Among the epochs of Portsmouth 
in the past century may be ranked the year of the gi'eat 
fire in 1813, the year of the yellow fever in 1798, the 
year when Washington visited Portsmouth in 1789, and 
the year of the declaration, in 1776. These events made 
so deep impressions upon the partieipatora in the scenes, 
that all minor events are frequently dated as so many 
yeai-3 before or after their occurrence. 

"Washington was inaugurated President on the 30th of 
April, 1789, and soon after attended the fii-st session of 
the first Congfess at New Tork, which closed on the 29th 
of September. A few days after its close, attended only 
by bis two private secretaries and servants, he left New 
York on a tour through Connecticut and Massachusetts 
to New Hampshire. In nine days he reached Boston, 
and in seven days after arrived in Portsmouth,' which 
was the eastern termination of his tour. 

With our readers we will' now ramble over the streets 
of Portsmouth in company with Washington, revive 
some of the old scenes, and enter some sketches which the 
page of written history has not yet presented. It is a 
matter of no little satisfaction foi- us to stand aside 
awhile, and let our honored guest give his own account 
of that visit, made in his private diary at the time, but 
never before this given in print. With deep interest 
was it first listened to at our Temple, when in 1858 Ed- 
ward Everett, in his silver tones, read it to a Portsmouth 
audience, among whom were some who almost seventy 
years ago, were witnesses of the scenes, Mr. Everett, 
at our request, has furnished us with the extract in full. 
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FROM WASHINGTON'S PRIVATE DIARY, 1789. 
Saturday, 31st Oct, 
Left Newburyport a little after eight o'clock, (first breakfct- 
iug with Mr. Dal ton,) and to avoid a wider ferry, more inconven- 
ient boats, and piece of heavy sand, we crossed the river at 
Salisbury, two miles above, and near that further about ; and 
in three miles came to the line which divides the State of 
Massachusetts from that of New Hampshire, Here I took leave 
of Mr. Dalton and many other private gentlemen, — also of Gen. 
Titcomb, who had met me on the line between Middlesex aud 
Essex counties, corps of light horse, aud many officers of mil- 
itia; and was received by the President of the State of New 
Hampshire, the Vice President, some of the Council, Messi-s. 
Langdou and Wingate of the Senate, Col. Parker, Marsha! of 
the State, and many other respectable character; besides sev- 
eral troops of well clothed horse, in handsome uniforms, and 
many officers of the militia, also in handsome (white aud red) 
uniforms, of the manufacture of the State. With this cavaU. 
cade we proceeded, and arrived before three o'clock at Ports- 
mouth, where we were received with every token of respect and 
appearance of cordiality under a discharge of artillery. The 
streets, doors and windows were crowded here, as at all other 
places; aud, alighting at the Town House, odes were sung and 
played in honor of the President. The same happened yester- 
day at my entrance into Newbiiryport, being stopped at my en- 
trance to hear it. Prom the Town House I went to Colonel 
Brewster's tavern, the place provided for my residence, and 
asked the President, Vice President, the two Senators, the Mar- 
shal and Major Gilman to dine with me, which they did; after 
which I drank tea at Mr. Langdou's. 

November 1st. 
Attended by the President of the State, {General Sullivan,) 
Mr. LaugdoD and the Marshal, I went in the forenoon to the 
Episcopal church, under the incumbency of Mr. Ogden ; and 
in the afternoon to one of the Presbyterian or Congregational 
churches, in which a Mr. Buckmiuister preached. Dined at 
home with the Marshal, and spent the afternoon in my own 
room writing letters. 
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Monday, 2d. 
Having made previous preparations for it, about eiglit 
o'clock, attended by the Preaideut, Mr. Langdon and some oth- 
er gentlemen, I went in a boat to visit theharbor of Portsmouth, 
which is well secured against all winds, and from its narrow en- 
trance from the sea, and passage up to the town, may be per- 
fectly guarded against any approach by water. The anchor- 
age ia good, and the shipping may lay close to the docks, etc., 
when at the town. In my way to the month of the harbor, I 
stopped at a place called Kittery, in tlie Province of Maine, the 
river Piscataqna being the boundary between New Hampshire 
and it. From hence I went by the old Fort (formerly bnilt 
while under the English government) on an island which is at 
the entrance of the harbor, and where the lighthouse stands. 
As we passed this Fort we were saluted by thirteen guns. 
Having lines, we proceeded to the fishing banks, a little with- 
out the hai'hor, and fished for cod, — ^but it not being of proper 
time of tide, we only caught two, — with which, about ten 
o'clock, we returned to town. Dined at Col, Langdon's and 
drank tea there with a large circle of ladies, and retired a little 
after seven o'clock. Before dinner I received an address from 
the town, presented by the Vice President ; and returned an 
answer in the evening to one I had received from Marblehead, 
and another from, the Presbyterian clergy of the State of Mass- 
achusetts and New Hampshire, delivered at Kewbiiryporfc — 
both of which I had been unable to answer before. 

Tuesday, 3d. 

Sat two houra in the foreooon for a Mr. , painter, of 

Boston, at the request of Mr. Brick of that place, who wrote 
Major Jackson that it was an earnest d^ire of many of the in- 
habitants of that town that he might be indulged. After this 
sitting I called upon President Sullivan and the mother of Mr. 
Lear; and, having walked through most parts of the town, re- 
turned by twelve o'clock, when I was visited by a clergyman of 
the name of Haven, who presented me with an ear and part of 
the stock of the dyeing corn, and several small pieces of cloth 
■which had been dyed with it, equal to any colors I had ever seen, 
and of various colors. This com was blood red, and the rind 
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of the stock deeply tinged of the same color. About two 
o'clock, I received an address from the Executive of the State 
of lifev/ Hampshire, and in half an hour after dined with them 
and a large company at their Assembly room, which is one of 
the best I have seen anywhere in the United States. 

At half after seven I went to the Assembly, where there were 
abont seventy-five well dressed and many very handsome ladies, 
among whom (as was also the case at the Salem and Boston as- 
semblies) were a greater proportion with much blacker hair 
than are usnally seen in the southern States, About nine I re- 
turned to my quarters. Portsmouth, it is said, contains about 
five thousand inhabitants. There are some good houses, (among 
which Col. Langdon's may be esteemed the first,) but in general 
they are indifferent, and almost entirely of wood. On wonder- 
ing at this, as the country is full of stone and good clay for 
bricks, I was told that on account of the fogs and damp they 
deemed them wholesomer, and for that reason preferred wood 
buildings. Lumber, fish and potash, with some provisions, 
compose the principal articles of export. Ship building here' 
and at Newburyport has been carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent; during and for some time after the war, there was an 
entire staguation to it, but it is beginning now to revive again. 
The number of ships belonging to this port are estimated at — . 

Wednesday, 4th. 
About half-past seven I left Portsmouth quietly and without 
any attendance, having earnestly entieated that ail parade and 
ceremony might be avoided on my return. Before ten I reached 
Exeter, fourteen miles distance. This is considered as the sec- 
ond town in New Hampshire, and stands at the head of the 
tide-water of the Piscataqua rivei-, but ships of three hundred 
and four hundi-ed tons are built at it. Above (but in the same 
town) are considerable falls, which supply sevei-al grist mills, 
two oil mills, a slitting mill and snuif mill. It is a place of 
some consequence, but does not contain more than one thou- 
sand inhabitants. A jealousy subsists between this town (where 
the Legislature alternately sits) and Portsmouth, which, had I 
known it in time, would have made it necessary to have accepted 
an invitation to a public dinner ; but my arrangements having 
been otherwise made, I could not. 
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The above is President "Wasliington'a own account of 
his four days visit at Portsmouth, and presents the town 
as seen by him. Now for a view of President "Washing- 
ton as seen by our citizens. 



BAMBLE Lin. 



WashiiiKton's Visit to Portemoutli— Ooinmittees — He- 
oeptioii— Renly to to-wn address — Attendance at 
oil-arch — Dr. Buokminster'a address — Fishing — Little 
Ha,v-bor. 

A VISIT from a person so distinguished and beloved, 
had he come without the insignia of office, would have 
created no little enthusiasm, — but a visit from its first 
President, when the young Republic had been organized 
scarcely half a year, occasioned to the community a 
thrill of ecstacy which vibrated through every heart ; ah 
outburst of joy due from a grateful populace to one to 
whose skill and superior virtues, they owed their happi- 
ness. There was a mixture of novelty, of joy, of patri- 
otic enthusiasm, felt by every heart. The committee of 
twelve appointed in town meeting to superintend the 
reception, consisting of Eichard Champaey, Elisha Hill, 
Joseph Akerman, Peter Coues, George Hart, Jacob 
Walden, Richard Billings, James Hill, Samuel Drown, 
Edmund Sargeant and John Wendell, Jr., were among 
the most active of our public men, and veiy efficient in 
putting everything in order. The old watch house, 
which had stood on the south side of the Parade for 
many years, was taken away, — a stage was erected near 
the corner of Mr. Pearse'a store east of the State House. 
The committee appointed to address the President was 
composed of our leading men: Messrs. John Pickering, 
John Pai'ker, A. B. Cutter, Jonathan "Warner, Josh- 
ua Wentworth, John Laagdon, George Gains, Jeremiah 
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Libbej, Jamea Slieafe, John Peirce and Woodbury 
Langdon. 

The reception of the President at the State line, and hia 
progress, is given in his private Diary. The President, 
at Greenland left his carriage, in the occupancy of Col. 
Tobit^ Lear, and mounting his favorite vrhite horae, he 
was there met by Col. Wentwoi-tli's troop, and on Ports- 
mouth Plains the President was saluted by Major Gen- 
eral Cilley, and other officers in attendance. 

From the west end of the State House, on both sides of 
Congress street and into Middle street, the citizens were 
arranged in two lines in the alphabetical order of their 
occupations. And on the east side of the Parade ground, 
the children of the schools, with diamond shaped cock- 
ades on their hats from which a quill projected, were ar- 
ranged near the State House. The different schools 
were designated by different colored cockades. 

The President at his entrance received a federal salute 
from three companies of artillery under the command 
of Col. Hackett. The streets through which he passed 
were lined by citizens ; the bells rang a joyful peal, and 
repeated shouts from grateful thousands hailed him wel- 
come to the meti'opolis of !N"ew Hampshire. 

On his arrival at the State House, he was conducted 
through the west door to the Senate Chamber, by the 
President and Council of tliis State, and took his station 
in the balcony on the east side. Here the tovra address 
to the President was delivered by Judge Pickering. In 
it, after giving Washington a most cordial welcome to 
New Hampshire, and congratulating him on his election, 
he expressed the deep gratitude of the public to him, 
" who with a. magnanimity peculiar to himself under the 
smiles of heaven, defended the rights and gave birth to 
the empire of America." The address further says: 
"Permit me to add, the grateful sense we entertain of 
our high obligations to you, sir, as a town, for our secu- 
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rity from that devastation which waa the fate of eo many 
other seaports in the Union, and would probahly have 
been ours, had not the enemy, by your wise and spirited 
exertions, been driven from the capital of a neighboring 
State, and compelled to seek an asylum, for a while, 
within their own dominions," The address closes with 
a reference to the depression of our commercial interests 
by the war, from which we were happily recovering, — and 
by an expression of gratitude to a kind providence for 
the restoration of the President's health. 
The President made the following reply : 

To the Inhabitants of (Ae town of Portsmouth : 

Gentlemen: I am forcibly impressed with your friendly 
welcome to the metropolis of New Hampshire, and have a grate- 
ful heart for your kind aud flatteriug congratulations on my 
election to tlie Presidency of these United States, 

1 fear the fond partiality of my countrymen has too highly 
appreciated my past exertions, and formed too sanguine antici- 
pations of my future services. If the former have been success-, 
ful, much of the success should be ascribed to those who labor- 
ed with me in the common cause— and the glory of the eve t 
should be given to the great Disposer of events. If an e 
mitting attention to the duties of my oifice, and the zeal of an 
honest heart can promote the puhlic good, my fellow c t zens 
may be assured that these will not be wanting in my j ese it 
station. 

I can claim no particular merit, gentlemen, for the preserva- 
tion of your town from the devastation of the enemy. I am 
happy, if by any event of the war, your property has been pre- 
served from that destruction which fell but too heavily on your 
neighbors ; and I sincerely condole with you for the loss which 
you have sustained in navigation and commerce ; but I trust 
that industry and economy, those fruitful and never-feiliug 
sources of private and public opulence, will, under our present 
system of government, restore you to your former flourishing 
state. 

The i)^terest which you take in my personal happiness, and 
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th(! kind felicitations which you express on the recovery of my 
health, are peculiarly grateful to me ; and I earnestly pray that 
the great Huler of the Universe may smile upon your honest ex- 
ertions here, and reward your well doings with ftiture happiness. 
G. Washington, 
On the stage opposite the balcony, in front of the store 
of Mr. Pearse, was an amateur band, which sung three 
appropriate odes, composed by Jonathan M. Sewall. In 
the band were Mr. Dame, Mr. Sparhawk, the poet, and 
others, 

ODB FIEST. 
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The third ode sung was a patriotic effusion to the tane 
of " God gave the King." 

Then the whole of the troops, under the command of 
Major General Cilley, passed him in the review, horae, 
foot and artilleiy, and the line of officers, every officer 
saluting aa he passed. The troops and the procession 
marched down Pitt street to Stavers' hotel, Und thei-e 
separated; the President having been conducted to his 
lodgings at Colonel Brewster's (whose hotel was on the 
site of Richard Jenness's residence) by the President 
and Council of the State, the Hon, Mr. Langdon, and 
John Parker, Marshal of tliis district, escorted by a com- 
pany under arms. 

In the evening the State House was beautifully illumin- 
ated, and rockets were let off from the balcony. 

On Sunday, Washington, accompanied by President 
Sullivan, Hon. John Langdon, and his two secretaries, 
attended divine service in the morning at Queen's chapel", 
and in the afternoon at the North Church. The Presi- . 
dent was conducted to his pew, attended by the Mai-shal 
of the district, and two Church Wardens, with their staffs. 
[The Marshal's staff is now in possession of Rev. Br. 
Peabody,] On this uncommon occasion both houses of 
worship were crowded with spectators. At the Queen's 
chapel several pieces of music, suitable to the occasion 
were well performed by the choir. The Rev. Messrs. Og- 
den and Buckminster, in well adapted discourees, paid 
just and beautiful eulogiums on the numerous virtues of 
this distinguished personage. Dr. Buckminster did not 
introduce his sermon as usual, by announcement of his 
text, but by an address to the people, congratulating 
them upon the safe arrival of the President of the United 
States. The address is so singular in its character, so 
patriotic and so eloquent, that it is entitled to preserva- 
tion in our pages. The President's seat was in the wall 
pew of Hon. "William Whipple, signer of the Declara- 
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tioD, next to the pulpit on the south side. His aeat was- 
facing the side of the pulpit, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the minister dunng the address. 

EEV. DR. RtrCKMINSTEa's ADDRESS. 

To take notice of tke events of providence wliich deeply in- 
terest the views ind ftelmgs of i people cannot be unsuitable 
at any time or place "iou wdl uct then think it improper 
that, on thi9 lacrei day and fiom the de^L devrted to the pur 
poses of religion I should take occision to congratulate you 
my dear brethren upon the safe arrival of the Pke&ident of 
the United States to thi=« metioj oh? 

No event of thii mtuie ould be moie highly pleising to 
the hearts of a free ind grateful pejple You ba\e doubtle'is, 
made it a mittei of yiur devout ackn wledgment to H m by 
■whom you believe all events ordered and without whom no 
span-ow fall* to the giound 

We see the man whom hea\en designed ae the piincipal in 
strument of accomplisliing one of the greatest revolutions in the 
nations of the earth ; of whom the event hfis proved that God 
said, as of Cyrus : " Thy right hand will I uphold, and I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked places straight ; I will break 
in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron." 

We see the man endued by him "from whom cometh down 
every good and eveiy perfect gift " with that rare assemblage of 
qualities which unites the jarring interests, views and affections 
of an extensive continent; who, when the cruel hands of tyran- 
ny and unjust usurpation had formed chains and shackles to 
bind us at their pleasure, at the call of his country, cheerfully 
stepped forth, in the first place of danger, to oppose their meas- 
ures, to guide and direct our efforts, to defend our hberties. 

We see the General, who, with a cool, intrepid bravery, faced 
every danger ; with unexampled firmness sustained every dis- 
couragement; and, with persevering magnanimity, surmounted 
every obstacle of a long and unequal war; and under the au- 
spices of an indulgent Providence, procured for us peace, liberty 
and independence. 

You see the man who shared with your fathers, your brethren 
and sons, the fetigues and perils of many dangerous battles ; 
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who sympathized with them in their suffei-inga, and mingled 
his tears with yours in your various losses. 

We see the man, who, having fought our battles, and defend- 
ed our liberties, nobly retired to private life, claiming only his 
shave, with the multitude of his brethren, in those privileges 
which he liad secured to them. But heaven had not yet accom- 
plished all its purposes by him. Leading you to form a new 
coustitution of government, to unite the interests and resources 
of the extended States — he who has the heaiis of ail in his 
hands, with an unanimity that is unparalleled, led three mil- 
lions of people to make choice of him as their chief magistrate, 
and place him at the head of this rising empire. 

We see the man who bowed obedient to the voice of God, 
thus expressed by the people; who sacrificed every private con- 
sideration to the wishes of his country — ^leaving his beloved re- 
treat again to immerge in the cares and duties of public life, at 
a time when they are peculiarly embarrassed. May heaven re- 
ward him for his generous sacrifice with blessings greater than 
earth can give— may he find support proportioned to his bur-' 
dens ; aud may that " wondei-ful counsellor by whom kings 
reign, and princes decree justice," make him distinguished in 
the cabinet as he has been in his victories. 

We now see this illustrious patriot, like the father of a great 
family, visiting the various branches, to bless and to be blessed, 
to start the tear of joy and awaken mutual congratulations. He 
conies, not attended with mercenary guards, like kings aud em- 
perors who hold their dignity by hereditary descent; who even 
fear where no fear is ; he comes, not in the triumph of military 
parade, to show the spoils and laurels he hath won ; but he comes 
triumphing in the confidence and aifections of a free and grate- 
ful people, who, under God, hail him the deliverer of theii: 
country, and the protector of its liberties. 

It has been pleasing to see with what anxious emotions his 
arrival has been expected from place to place, how eveiy exer- 
tion has been made to smooth the way before him, how all ages 
and characters have united to bid him a hearty welcome and tes- 
tify the joy they felt at the honor of a visit What can be more 
pleasing than the efforts of human nature, however imperfect, 
to express a grateful remembrance of past benefits and a lively 
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sense of present favors. May the illustrious President long 
live to receive fresh testimonials of affection from a free people, 
and to be the instrument, in the hand of God, of fresh blessings to 
the undeserving. Too much respect, that falls short of religious 
homage, cannot be paid to one to whom we are so much indebt- 
ed ; — were this offered, he would say with the angel in the book 
of the Revelation, "See thou do it not, I am thy fellow servant, 
and of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus ; worship 
God." 

Whatever distinctions there may be among mankind, however 
indebted we may be to an earthly benefactor, "We have all one 
FATHER, for God hath created us, there is none in the heavens 
that may be compared to him, there is none among the sons of 
the mighty that may be likened to Jehovah." Permit me, then, 
my bretliren, to take occasion, from this auspicious event of a 
kind Providence, to excite your expectation and solicit your 
preparation for the approach of tliat glorious character "who is 
the brightness of the father's giory, and the express image of his 
peraon;" who is so infinitely exalted that it is the crowning ex-' 
ceJIeirce of the most dignified human character to be his servant 
and disciple. This I shall do by calling your attention to that 
sublime demand of the royal poet, 

of glory aliall gome in. Wlio is this Kidg of glorj! Tlis Lord Etrong md miglity, tlis 
lord mightj la liatae."—Fsa!ms 24 : 7, 8. 

With this passage of Scripture as a text, Dr. Bnck- 
minatef then commenced liia seniion. la it there is bat 
little reference made to the President. Towards the close 
he said: 

We venerate the benevolent conqueror in the cause of liberty; 
we love the man whom heaven has made instrumental of burst- 
ing the bands of oppression, vindicating the oppressed, and de- 
livering from temporal enemies ; and shall we not more highly 
e and love that glorious conqueror who subdues spiritual 
es, delivere the soul from oppression and blesses with the 
liberty of the sons of God? 

We hail welcome the saviour of his country; we wish in every 
proper way to testify the grateful emotions of our hearts ; and 
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shall we Dot much rather hail welcome &e Saviour of the world, 
and testify our higher obligations for his infiuite merits? 

When on Monday the President went on an excursion 
down the harbor, his barge was rowed by seamen dressed 
in white frocka. They were accompanied by another 
barge containing the amateur band, who gave occasional 
displays of their musical powers. Of those two fish tak- 
en, "Washington drew one from the water. Zebulon "Wil- 
ley, who was fishing in the vicinity — ^finding them toiling 
in vain, had hooked a cod, and coming along side, handed 
his line to the President, who drew up the prize. This 
was a good pull for Zebulon, for the President gave him a 
silver dollar, — and the story was a golden one for him 
ever after. And who had a better right to such a reward 
than he who by name inherited the right to " dwell at the 
haven of the sea." The boats landed at Little Harbor, 
where the company passed the residence of Capt, John 
Blunt,* and proceeded to the seat of Col, Michael Went^ 
worth, then in the height of his glory, who gave the com- 
pany a magnificent reception at the old Governor's man- 
sion. From this point they returned to town by carriages. 

The calls upon President Sullivan at Stavera's hotel, and 
on Mrs. Lear in Hunking street, we speak of in other 
rambles. As the walks of "Washington were probably in 
the narrow streets at the south part of the town, it is not 
surprising that he should comment on the " indifferent" 
appearance of the wooden houses. The impression he 
received of ours being a " foggy" and damp atmosphere 

tThli.tf the fhmil; tradition Js correct, vas not tbs flrst meeting of Capt. Jobn Blunt 



lbs rWer I " Some one replied, " Here I9 Cnpt. Blunt, w! 
' Capt. Blunt had been regnlarly coasting for some y 
iBdelpbtK, and wss nenrly as well acquainted with the 
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was not correct. It appears that Washington left town 
on AVednesday morning, not Thursday as stated in the 
Annals. In about a fortnight after he reached New 
York. 



RAMBLE LIV. 

GardiiBi- Fuid Hnrukiiig streets — The old linden — Th« 
Lear house— Tobias Lear, "Washington's priviite aeo- 
retary— Washington's fiunily—Washington'^ viait to 
Mvs. Leai— Memorials of tlie Pi-esident mid liia lad.l' 
— Tobias Lear's DoHtical hfo. 

How few now-a-days sti-oll fi'om Water sti'eet tlirougli 
Gardner's Arch, around Col. Gardner's old mansion, and 
up Hunking eti'eet to "Water street. We must say that, 
until recently, a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
taking that short oircuit, which affords sufficient mater 
rial for an interesting ramble, to us if not to our readers. 

Nearly in front, a little south of the Gardner house, is 
one of the handsomest omamentaJ trees in Portsmouth — 
a noble Linden of a hundred years. The trunk of the 
tree for ten feet from the ground is about twelve feet in 
circumference. It rises to the height of sixty feet, 
spreads out symmetrically, and when looked "upon in July 
it appeared as fresh and vigorous as a young tree, and 
covered with its rich yellow bloom, imparted fragrance 
to the whole neighborhood. Such a tree ou Market 
Squai'e would be the pride of our city. 

Secluded as it is, and till recently unknown to us, 
yet near its shadow is a spot once made memorable by 
the presence of President Washington. Properly to ex- 
plain will require a short historical sketch. 

In that ancient, hip-roofed, two-storied, yellow dwell- 
ing, near the east end of Hunking street, which although 
more than a century old is yet in good order, and a hand- 
some bouse, in 1760 was born Tobias Lear, the son of 
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Captain Tobias Lear. The father was a shipmaster, and 
was owuer of the Jacoh Sheafe farm at Sagamore Creek. 
The son was liberally educated, and graduated with honor 
at Cambridge in 1783. At this time Gen. "Washington, 
who had just retired from the field of war, to his fields of 
grain and the comforts of domestic life, found the .need 
of a private secretary to aid in his extensive correspon- 
dence, and also of a tutor for the two children of Parke 
Custis, whom he had adopted. He stated bis wants to 
Gen. Lincoln, of Boston, who with Rev, Dr. Haven, of 
Portsmouth, recommended Tobias Lear as a suitable per- 
son. He at once took up his residence in Washington's 
family, and close attention to the duties of his position 
endeared the relation which "Washington held to him 
until the close of hia life, which occurred sixteen years 
after. Among the papers of Dr. Haven is a letter from 
Gen. "Washington, written some months after Mr. Lear'a 
introduction, stating that he had deferred replying until 
he had ascertained that Mr. Lear had all of those quali- 
ties for which he was so highly recommended — of which 
he was tlien fully satisfied. 

Washington, it is well known, waa a man of strict 
punctuality in all engagements : this Mr. Lear well un- 
deratood. When Mr, Lear once apologized tor tardiness 
by attributing it to his watch being wrong, it was BufS- 
cient; hut when a second failure was attributed to the 
same cause, Washington replied— " Mr. Lear, you most 
get a new watch, or I must get a new Secretary." From 
that day the sun and watch were probably always togeth- 
er, as we have no tradition of any other failures. Wash- 
ington having no children of his own. Col. Lear was as a 
son in the family, and enjoyed such acquaintance at the 
domestic hearth at Mount Vernon as no other one prob- 
ably possessed. At the final scene, when Washington 
was upon his death bed, Col. Lear was the chosen at- 
tendant, and by him was administered such help as could 
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be given in the hours of his suffering. It was the letter 
of Tobias Lear that communicated to President Adams, 
and through him to Congress, the information of Wash- 
ington's death. President Adams's reply to Mi-. Lear 
chtsea by saying; 

" I pray you, sir, t*i present my regards to Madam Washing- 
ton and all the aoiiabls and worthy &mily, and assure them of 
my sincere sympathy with them under this great affliction. I 
feel also for yourself, as you have lost in Gen. Washington a 
friend not to be r 



When Washington visited Portsmouth in 1789, he 
was accompanied by Col. Lear. Washington entered 
the tovi'n on horseback, and Col. Lear rode in an open 
carriage next following. As they passed on, many, from 
hie position and dignified appearance, mistook the Col- 
onel for the President, and bestowed upon the Secretary 
that honor which was meant for the " Father of his coun- 
try." While here, Wasliingtou expressed a desire to 
visit the home of Col. Lear, which was then occupied by 
his mother and Samuel Storer, who was a dry goods 
merchant, (doing business at the corner of Hanover and 
Market streets, where the Mclntire block was afterwards 
built,) and whose wife was a sister of Col. Lear, 

On the morning of a pleasant day, Washington sent a 
note to Madam Lear, informing her of his intended visit, 
and at the same time making a request that he might see 
all the children. La due time, the President ou foot 
might be seen coming down Hunking street After he 
entered the Lear mansion, a crowd such as has never 
since been seen there, gathered around the door. In the 
south-west parlor he was introduced to and cordially 
greeted every member of the family — the venerable 
mother, her children, and her grand-children. Of the 
latter might be seen a bright little girl of three or four 
years, sitting upon hia knee and giving him a kiss. No 
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other lady now living in our state can probablj' bring up 
a like reminiscence. That lady, Miss Mary L. Storer, 
still occupies the mansion. There is also a babe present- 
ed, who has been christened "George Washington." 
The President places his hand gently upon the infant's 
head, and expresses the msh that he may " be a better 
man than the one whose name he bears." There are 
probably but two individuals now living in the country 
who can say that they have thus been under the hand and 
received thus the personal blessing of our country's 
father — these two are Washington Irving and Admiral 
George Washington Storer. 

The room in which Washington was received remains 
now with the same paper on the walla, and the same 
chairs, (made of cherry wood raised in the garden,) and 
other furniture, except the carpet, which were then 
used. There are also in the room three china mantle, 
ornaments, a bird on a branch, a peasant with a bouquet, 
and a lass in a basque of modern cut, with flowers. 
These ornaments were taken from Washington's own 
mantle, and forwarded by Martha Washington " for the 
children," There is a worth imparted to these trifles, by 
the eireumatanees, which renders them invaluable. The 
parlor, fashionable in its day, having for seventy years 
remained untouched by the change of fashion, is now a 
matter of interest to visitors, aside from the associations 
of Washington's visit. 

But there is one other relic of deep interest we saw 
here, which probably has no like elsewhere. A piece of 
black satm, of eight by ten inches, is framed and glassed, 
and around the edge, just inside the frame, is a piece of 
narrow white taste. It was wrought about the com- 
mencement of the century, in a handsome manner, in Ro- 
man letters, by the lady who theri sat upon Washington's 
knee, and now exhibited the work to us. The words 
weve the composition of iier grand-mother, — the mother 
of Col. Tobias Lear. The inscription tells its own story. 
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imork'dviiihLady 
i WASHlNOTON'a HAIR, 
Selicl itf oHr bclotird Gmeml. 



Ill 1798, when "Washington accepted the eomniiind of 
the provincial army, Mr, Lear was selected as the mili- 
tarj' secretary, with the rank of Colonel. After the death 
of Washington, his papers remained in the custody of Col. 
Lear for several months. In the strong political excite- 
ment of the time, a chai'ge was made that Lear had en- 
deavored to obtain the favor of Jefferson by suppressing 
some letters which had passed from Jefferson to "Wash- 
ington, said to charge him with belonging to " an Angli- 
can monarchical, aristocratical party." In Randall's 
Life of Jefferson, just pubhshed. Col. Lear is ably vindi- 
cated, and the aspersion which had for some time rested 
upon him, is removed. 

The division of parties then was by the terms federal 
and republican — Col. Lear was of the latter, and Wash- 
ington of the former party. When Jefterson came into 
office, as a grateful token of respect to the memory of 
Washington, as well as of fnendship to a political friend^ 
he appointed Col. Lear Consul General at St. Domingo ; 
and afterwards, in 1804 we think, he was appointed 
Consul General at Tripoli, and together with Com. Bar- 
ron negotiated peace with the latter power. 

He remained in Algiers about eight years — the last few 
months accompanied by his eon. When in 1812 the Bar- 
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bai^ powers declared war, he waa allowed but a few hours 
to leave the country, and then returned to Washington. 

He was afterwards appointed Accountant in the War 
Department, in which office he died veiy suddenly on the 
10th of October, 1816, at the age of fifty-six years. A 
more full account of the life and extensive correspond- 
ence of Washington's most intimate associate should be 
given to the public than has yet been entered upon any 
published history. 

Col. Lear was three times married. His first wife was 
Mary Long, daughter of Hon. Pierse Long, and sister of 
the late Hon. George Long, of Portsmouth. She died in 
Philadelphia in 1795. They had but one child, who bore 
the name of Benjamin Lincoln, who died in "Washington 
in 1831, leaving but one child, a daughter, born after hie 
death, now the wife of Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, and 
the only descendant of Col. Lear, In the recent lawv 
suit for the papers of Col. Lear, this grand-daughter es- 
tablished her claim, and now has them in her possession. 
The contestants were the children of Com. Henley. 

Col. Lear's second wife was Miss Custis, niece of Mar- 
tha Washington ; on her decease he married Miss Hen- 
ley, sister of Com. Henley, — both of whom died without 
issue. The widow of Col. Lear died in 1856 at Wash- 
ington. The widow of B. Lincoln Lear, now the widow 
Derby, is at present [1858] residing in Italy. 



RAMBLE LV. 



One of the most spacious old houses south of the south 
mill bridge was taken down in 1835. Its location waa 
some rods west of the Haven School House, in tlie rear 
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of the resilience of Francis Marden, Esq. It was gam- 
brel roofed, facing the street, and about a hundred feet 
back from it, leaving a handsome green spot in front, 
and a gravel walk to the door through two rows of trees. 
A century ago it waa occ«pied by Andrew Clarkson 
and his brother James. They were natives of Scotland 
and men of distinction. Andrew was born about the be- 
ginning of the last century. He was educated in the 
Protestant faith, and was a Presbyterian, but infatuated 
in his youth with the delusion which possessed many of 
his countrymen at that time, he enlisted under the ban- 
ners of the pretender, and was an ensign in his army. 
After the defeat of the army, many of the prisoners were 
treated as rebels. Mr. Clarkson came to this country in 
the year 1717, and brought with him the colors belong- 
to his company. He settled in this town as a place of 
safety, being then about seventeen or eighteen years of, 
age, and became a teacher in one of the public schools. 
He boarded at the house of "William Cotton, a tanner, at 
the south part of the town. Mr. Cotton died whilst Mr. 
Clarkson was a member of his family, and left a widow 
and six small children. Mr. Clarkson married the wid- 
ow, who was several years older than himself, took 
charge of the tan-yard, and acquired by means of it, a 
handsome property. He often spoke of the early trans- 
actions of his life with regret, but said he thought at the 
time, that his conduct was justifiable.* 

* Mn B zabeth GlarkBon, wife of James CLatkBon. died Idurch 10, 1Y16, nged flfty-eight. 
W e Q urkaoD, eon of Jbiiidb »nd £IJml>eth, died April 2$, 1788. Tboae two Iteina are 

B zhb lb who alao poaseBSed Bonia properij Id hti o.wb rigbt. He left two sodb saa four 

life, hnlf of cbehomeBleud aod lauyurd; a,ai hetu bnie two-tbirda of various other puTcels 
of proper!;, paying out to biesletecs two-thirds otiMUa the; [)ecjuueafBge,sad to baiB 
ali the hoioeatend at bie motbec'e deoeasa. He succMded Iti the place, aod dying 1759, left 
two BODS and five danghtecB b} bis wife Ktas, and bj bie second wife, two soni, Clemeat 
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Aa early as 1745, James was moderator of the town 
meeting which elected him a Representative. For twen- 
ty yeara he was moderator of nearly all the town meet- 
ings, while his brother Andrew shared with him occa- 
sionally the honor of being a Representative. Andrew, 
while holding that office, died in 1765. In 1763, after the 
State House was built, the North parish refused the use 
of their church for a town meeting; Jamea Clarkson 
was elected moderator on the door step, and then, by 
vote, the door was broken open and the election went on 
in the church aa usual. 

It is probable that Andrew left a son of the same name, 
aa our informant well recollects one Andrew Clarkson. 
an extensive tanner and public man, residing there since 
the time of the Revolution. He describes him as a port- 
ly man. He also recollects their slave, "Will Clarkson. 
Capt, Hugh Clarkson was of another family. 

There was in oMen times not only a scarcity of 
riages but also of wheels. Messra. Clarksons' team might 
be seen passing frequently through the town, without 
any wheels, — two shafts attached to the sides of the horse, 
the ends dragging on the ground, made up the dray on 
which their hides and leather found conveyance to and 
from the yard. 

The wife of James Clarkson died in 1746. In 1762 he 
married Mrs. Sarah Holland of Boston, a lady of spirit. — 
Rev. Jonathan Parsons of Newburyport, in 1770, married 
Lydia, the widow of Andrew Clarkson. 

Very honorable mention is made of the Clarkson hos- 
pitality by Rev, John Murray, and our town books give 
record of tlieir honorable offices year after year. Mr. 
Murray, however, was never informed of the home pre- 
liminaries for reception by the family of James Clarkson, 
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Oil liis first visit to Portsmouth, in 1773. Mrs. Clurkson 
■was not of the moat amiable disposition — and while her 
husband's great delight was in visiting and administenng 
to the wants of the poor — hers seemed to be in thwai't- 
ing his efforts. "Now Mrs. Clarkson," said her hus- 
band, " what shall I give you for a good reception to the 
new minister, Mr. Murray ? " She proposed as the con- 
dition a full suit of thread lace for an apron, a cap and 
square handkerchief. It was assented to, and a dinner 
worthy of his standing was provided, at which the lady 
presided. Dinner was no sooner over, however, than the 
restraint was removed, and she very freely gave her 
opinion of her guest. " My good woman," was the re- 
ply of Mr. Murray, " it is not you that hates me, it is the 
devil in yon." 

About the year 1779, James Clarkson died. The next 
week, when some friends were making his widow a visit 
sbe dropped dead upon the floor. Mr. Clarkson left no 
children, — and here we will drop the scene, as the family 
of this good mail disappears. 



RAMBLE LVI. 

PleTse r.ong— Kfxi-ly liistoi^y— Kevolutionjiry .■sketch— 

The sviccessor as occupant of the Clarkson house was 
one who has been overlooked by the annalist, but who is 
more deserving of honorable notice than many who have 
passed away. We refer to Hon. Pierse Long, who spent 
many years of his life and its closing hours in the man- 
sion, which, after his death in 1789, was known as the 
Chauncy House. 

Piereo Long (the father of Col. Pierse Long of Pevo- 
lutionary memory) was born in Limei-iek, teland, about 
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the eommeiieeinent of the eighteenth century, and served 
an apprenticeship with one who did business with Amer- 
ica ; and by him was sent out witli goods, the manufac- 
ture of Ireland, to this town, in the year 1730. Tor the 
more convenient sale of goods, he opened a store in 
State (formerly Buck) street, and continued receiving 
consignments from Irelaud of both ships and goods, for 
the purpose of purchasing cargoes of lumber and such 
other articles as the country produced that suited the 
"West India market ; to which islands the ships carried 
and sold their cargoes and took freights of sugar, cotton, 
etc., for London. This was the usual course of business 
from year to year, during Pierse Long's lifetime. Two 
years after his arrival in America, he married Abigail 
Sheafe, of Portsmouth or Newcastle, and by her had 
three children : Abigail, Pierse and Mary. Pierse Long, 
the senior, died in 1740, leaving two children, Mary and 
Pieree; Abigail having died previously, and single. 
Mary, also, was never mai'ried, and died at the house of 
her nephew, George Long, about the year 1800. 

Pierse Long, Jr., (aftei-wards Ool. Long), was born in 
1739.' He received instruction in the elements of educa- 
tion from the celebrated teacher, Samuel Haie. At the 
age of fourteen, Pierse was apprenticed as a clerk to 
Robert Trail, an emigrant from Scotland, and a distin- 
guished merchant of Portsmouth. At the close of his 
apprenticeship, Pierse Long was established in business 
by Mr. Trail, as a shipping merchant, which he continued 
to prosecute with success until the war of the Revolution. 
In this Mr. Long took an early and decided part, and in 
1775 was chosen one of the delegates to the first provin- 
cial Congress, convened at Exeter. In this office he con- 
tinued for some time, acting also about this period as 
one of the Committee of Safety for Portsmouth, and was 
engaged with Langdon, Pickering, Drown, and about 
forty other citizens, in surprising and capturing the fort 
at tlie mouth of Portsmouth harbor. 
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Pierse Long continued to fill different offices under the 
then province and town until May, 1776, when the Pro- 
vincial Legislature appointed him to the command of 
the first New Hampshire regiment, with Moonej as Lieut, 
Coionel; Hodgdon, as Major; Noah Emery, paymaster; 
Edward Evans, chaplain ; Jameg M'Clure, adjutant; cap- 
tains, Hilton, Sanborn and others. Thia re^ment con- 
tinued in the service of the Province until July 15, 1776, 
when it being determined by the general government to 
receive into the service no more provincial troops, it was 
disbanded, but immediately re-enlisted into the continen- 
tal sei'vice, under Piei-se Long as Colonel and commander. 

This regiment continued to be stationed at the forts 
around Portsmouth harbor {a company in Portsmouth 
being stationed near the Old South) until October, 1776, 
when it received orders to march to the Canada border, 
near Lake Champlain, It reached there safely in about 
twenty days; and reporting for duty to Gen. St. Clair |' 
Ool, Long was assigned to the command of I'ort Inde- 
pendence, across the Lake, with his own and Co!. Carle- 
ton's regiments ; and at the same time was made Briga- 
dier General, by brevet. The Lake being closed with 
ice during the latter part of the fall, -the winter and part 
of the spring, notliing of note occurred until about the 
middle of June, 1777, when the English fiotilla of many 
gune advancing by water, to be joined by Gen. Burgoyne, 
with ten thousand English, Canadians, tories and Indi- 
ans, by land, it was determined by Gen. St. Clair, in a 
council of officers, to abandon his position with his small 
army of three thousand men, and retreat with the Amer- 
ican fiotilla up through Lake George, towards Port Ed- 
ward. Col. Long was entrusted with the command of 
the fiotilla, consisting of one schooner of sixteen guns, 
one of ten, and several smaller crafts, with orders to 
blow up the vessels to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy, — which was accomplished after they had 
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disembarked his own and Col. Carleton'e regiment at 
Skensborough. Leaving Skensborougb, the troops pro- 
ceeded on towards Saratoga, and the next day (Jnly 6) 
Col, Long, with his command, was overtaken at Fort 
Ann by the British ninth regiment, under the command 
of Col. Hayes. An action ensued, in which the British 
were beaten, and retreating left the field in poesession of 
the Americans. At about this time, the period for which 
the troops had enlisted having expired, they all asked and 
received their discharge, officers as well as men, excepting 
Edwai'd Evans, chaplain ; Koah Emery, paymaster ; and 
Lieut, or Col. Meshach Bell, and Col. Long's servant, 
James Mullen. These, with Col, Long, contiiuied on to 
Saratoga, and there volunteered their services to the 
commander-in-chief, and assisted in the capture of Gen- 
era! Burgoyne and his army. Col. Long being ill, ar- 
rived in Portsmouth December 6, and continued confined 
to his house for six months with the disorder usual to 
camps; nor did he entirely recover till a year bad ex- 
i:)ired. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered his 
health he resumed his mercantile pursuits, but at the 
same time suff'ered from attacks of the gout, and some- 
tJmes could not move without the aid of cratches. 

In 1784 he was appointed by the State of New-Hamp- 
shire a delegate to the old Congress, which post he filled 
through three or four successive years, till 1786. From 
the year 1786 to 1'789 he was elected State Senator or 
Councillor, and in 1788 was delegate to the convention 
to adopt the present constitution, and gave his influence 
and vote for its reception by New Hampshire. "When 
"Washington was chosen President, he appointed Co!. 
Long Collector of the Customs at Portsmouth; but be- 
fore he had taken possession of his office, he was found 
dead in his bed. He retired in apparent health, but died 
without any previous warning, of {as it was supposed) 
gout in the stomach, at the early age of fifty, April 3, 
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1789. His remains are interred in tlie lot in the Propri- 
etors' burying ground, belonging to bis son, at the west- 
ern end of the granite monnmenta. Col. Long was a 
handaorne, portly man, of unblemished christian charac- 
ter, amiable and courteous, a correct merchant and a 
good soldier. 

Col, Long was twice married. The only child by his 
first marriage was a son, G-eorge, and by his second wife 
two daughters, Mary and Abigail. Abigail married 
George "W. Prescott, and died at St. Bartholomews. 
Mary married Col. Tobias Lear, private secretai-y to Gen. 
"Washington, and died of yellow fever in the family of 
Gen. Washington, at Philadelphia, in 1795. The sisters 
were remarkable for their personal beauty, George Long, 
the only son of Ool. Pierse Long, was born July 4, 1762. 
He received instruction fi-om Samuel Hale, the instructor 
of his father. Col. Long. His mother dying when he was 
an infant, the early care of him fell chiefly to his grand- 
mother. It is not probable that he was apprenticed to 
any merchant, as the Revolutionary war breaking out 
when he was but twelve years of age, most commercial 
business was suspended. He was a successful ship mas- 
ter till 1789, when he left the sea for mercantile pursuits 
at home, and acquired much wealth. He carried an al- 
most youthful vigor to the close of his life. He died in 
1849, at the age of eighty-seven. His surviving children 
[in 1858] are Com. John Coliings Long, now of the U. S. 
Navy, Samuel Pierse Long, Mrs. Charles Tappan and 
Mrs, Heni-y H. Ladd. 

The history of the later occupants of tlie old house 
will bo given in another ramble. 
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EAMBLE LVn. 

Okarlee Ohavinoy — Family- lijstorj — His interest in th« 
Rev olution — An e c clote s — Cliaraote j — D eeoerudaute — 
Charles W. Ohaiinoy— Finale of the old hone©. 

In 1791, two years after the deatli of Col, Pierse Long, 
the old mansion on Sonth street, noticed in our last ram- 
ble, came into the possession and occupancy of Charles 
Chauney, great gi'andson of President Charles Chauocy, 
of Harvard College. 

Probably no &mily in Portemouth can trace its pedi- 
gree beyond that of the Chauney. Chauney de Chauney 
came into England with William the Conqueror in 1066, 
from Channey, near Amiens in France. The female 
branch goes back directly to Charlemagne and Egbert, 
about the year 800. The deaeendante occupied the es- 
tates in England, making but one change, up to the birth 
of President Chauney in 1592, who, experiencing spnle 
severe persecutions under Bishop Land, emigrated to 
Plymouth in 1638. He wae inaugurated as the second 
President of Harvard College in 1654, His son Isaac, 
born in 1632, was the father of Hev, Dr. Charles Chann- 
ey, who was born in Boston in 1705, and died there in 
1787. A Street, a Place, and a Hall there bear honorable 
remembrance of the latter in their names. 

Charlea Chauney, who in 1809 died at the house in 
South street above referred to, was the son of the minis- 
ter of Boston. After gi'aduating in 1748, being prevented 
by feeble health from studying for the ministry, he en- 
tered the counting room of his uncle, Sir "Wm. Pepper- 
ell, at Eittery. In 1756 he married Mary Cutts of Cutts' 
Island. She died in 1758, leaving no children. In 1760 
he married Joanna Gerrish of Kittery, daughter of the 
proprietor of Q-errish's Island. She remained his com- 
panion to nearly the close of life, dying but three months 
before liim. They are interred in the Cotton burying 
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ground. His grand-daugliter, Mrs. Eliza Porter, wife of 
Lieut, John Porter of the Navy, represents him aa a su- 
perior man in talents, attainments and moral escellenee. 
She gives a graphic description of him, as she used to 
see him in that old mansion : 

"I remember my grandfather as a small, very erect old 
gentleman, of quick movement, wearing a cocked hat, 
small clothes, and black silk hose, with diamond knee 
buckles. I have a faint impression that he was iii the 
army during the war of the Eevolution, from his being 
sometimes called captain, and from an old sword, a mili- 
tary coat and buff vest, with which the grandchildren 
amused themselves in playing old soldier; but of this I 
am not certain. I know that he was much interested in 
political affaire, and with fearless indepefadence expressed 
his opinion in speaking, and writing for many papers in 
Boston and in Portsmouth. It was a part of my daily 
duties to read the papers to him, scarce a word of which 
1 could comprehend. When I read anything of his own 
writing, he would become very impatient and say, "how 
you drawl that out; it is a stirring article and should be 
read thus;" and he would then read it out with such 
vehement tones and gestures, without looking at the 
paper, that I would be nearly frightened out of my vrits, 
and run off to my grandmother, or aunt, to inquire what 
he meant by 'stirring articles.' 'Tory and Federalist and 
Republican,' how he would read without seeing the paper ! 

"He was a devout Christian and strict in enforcing re- 
ligious observances in his family. He read and instruct- 
ed us in the Scriptures during the evening, and repeated 
with much ease and solemnity, passages from the psalms, 
which he required me to commit to memory, and took 
great pains to instruct me in reciting them. He wrote 
with great vigor and conciseness, and often with elo- 
quence. The promptness with which he used his pen 
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cauaecT hiin to have many applicants for public apeeehea, 
etc.* 

*' He was liberal in his charities and detested ostenta^ 
tion; fre(juently refusing to aid, by pablic subscription, 
peraons to whom he would send a generous private do- 
nation. He complained if his table was not abundantly 
spread, that there would be nothing left for the poor. 
Many a needy pensioner mourned the cessation of his 
bounty, when too generous a confidence in the integrity 
of others bad curtailed the provisions made for age and 
infirmity. I felt an unconscious pride steal over my heart 
when walking with him, as I noticed the respect and rev- 
erence with which every one greeted him. Even the 
children would cease their play as he approached, saying, 
' here comes the squire,' and stand aside to doff their 
hats, or bob their courtesies, as he passed." 

The children of Charles and Joanna Chauncy were : 

Charles, born April 22, 1761; died Sept. 10, 1789, 
aged twenty-eight. He was esteemed for bis piety and 
exemplary deportment ; but having been too assiduous 
in the pursuit of mental acquirements, he became insane 
at the age of sixteen, and continued so until a week 
before his death. 

Isaac, bom Jan. 14, 1763. He was captain of the ship 
Columbia, of Portsmouth, N. H. She was cast away on 
a reef of rocks, neai' Marshfieid, Mass. The Captain was 

•John BMI, tot tan jawH ths C!tj Missionary of Salam. was Bnatiro of Portsmontb, 
anii died in Silom in Jsnimiy, 1869. About tbreo weeta before his death, in a latter ad- 
dresBed to the ediior of the Portamonlh Journal, ha speaks tbns of Charlos Obanncy: 

the 1k>j3 OBllad him wbon I wia a boy, I would say, H8 aU roapecWd and loved him, because 

hiB tombBtono in Cotton's hurylne-gronnd, which fB in Lilin. The first throe lottots on It 

eeiiJtcbcd on Iha marbia neit lo the abova lettara so as to ™ad. ' Hon. South Endar.' I re- 
member the old gentleman bad a word ready for every one. He was one day waiting from 
his house np town, and pasalug along ha heard a passionitta old woman balebing foi-th any- 

ter old lady, thia morning!' 'Why,' she replied, 'they are nnloaUng that hay near my 
garden, ana the pasty gcasBhoppais will ea( up all my cabbages; what shall I do, Siuiraf 
■ 0,' Bald he, ' oatoh 'em anfl yoke 'em.' and walked on. I love to think of the good old man." 
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sick at the time and was confined to the cabin. He and 
fourteen of the crew perished March 11, 1792. He was 
about to be married. 

Sarah, born Feb. 12, 1765 ; married John Moore, ship- 
master, of Portemouth, K. H. Their children were, Sta- 
tira, who married Peter Shores ; Joanna Chauncy, who 
married William M. Shaekford; John, who married 
Caroline Blunt ; Almira Chauncy, who waa a preceptress 
at Exeter, N. H. 

The fourth child of Charles Ohauney was Samuel 
Chauncy. He was born May 12, 1767. He was from Ms 
boyhood a mariner. At an early period he commanded 
a ship belonging to Col. Eliphalet Ladd, Afterward he 
became joint proprietor with Col. Ladd's sons, Messrs. 
Henry and Alexander Ladd. He ever evinced much 
prudence and intelligence as a commander, and was suc- 
ce^ful as a supercargo. In 1795 he married Betsy, the' 
second daughter of Col. Ladd, and occupied a house on 
Daniel street, near where W. M. Shackford now resides. 
In about 1799 their only living son, Charles WilJiara, 
waa born. In 1807 Captain Chauncy purchased a beau- 
tiful location on the , southerly side of Islington street, 
fronting Ann street. Here he erected a large three-story 
dwelling-house, and commodious out^buildings — the pres- 
ent seat of the family of the late Captain Lewis Barnes. 

After this time he relinquished his marine pursuits, to 
enjoy the pleasures of domestic ease. The life of a lands- 
man, he soon discovered, was not congenial with the re- 
quirements of his health, morally and physically. About 
the year 1815, he sold his pleasant dwelling-house to Capt. 
L. Barnes, and removed to a valuable farni and countiy 
seat owned by Mrs. Ladd in Stratham, some ten or 
twelve miles from Portsmouth, in the hope of finding ad- 
vantages for health in a change of situation. Here, sur- 
rounded by the comforts of life, with leisure for reading 
and social intercourse, and the visits of friends, in agri- 
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cultural puraaits he hopei3 to iind contentment and 
health. But he still looked to the ocean as his home, 
where "rocked on the billows of the deep," he might 
hope to fiud rest for his unsatisfied, diseased mind. Un- 
der the impression that his circumstances demanded an 
increase of income for future support, on the 17th of 
Mai-cb, 1817, he took command of the Hannah in Ports- , 
mouth, and set sail for Bremen, In October, intelligence 
came that Capt. Chauncy had ended his life by suicide, 
aged fifty-one. Mrs. Channcy, a lady of very noble qual- 
ities, died Nov. 17, 1821, at tlie age of forty-five years. 

Elizabeth Hirst, the fifth child of Charles Chauncy, 
was born Jaly 11, 1769. She married Jeremiah Clark, 
ofYork,Me. They had oneehild.Eliza C, who in 1815 
married Lieut. John Porter, of the United States Navy, 
brother of Commodore Porter. He died at Watertown, 
Mass., 1831. 

Joanna was bom in 1772. She was married to Ed- 
ward Parry, for many years a merchant of Portsmouth, 
and died suddenly in June, 1800. 

Lucy was horn Oct. 20, 1773. She was married to 
Capt. Wilham Yeaton, of Portsmouth. They removed 
to Alexandria, and were living there in 1817. 

Their other five children all died young. 

The only descendant of the oldest son of President 
Chauncy, who bears the name of Chauncy, is Charles 
Wilham, the son of Samuel, born in 1799, He graduat- 
ed with honor at Harvard College in 1819, and took the 
degree of M. D: from the same institution in 1822, After 
some years absence in Europe, he commenced successful 
practice in Portsmouth in 1827, and was also popular as 
a lecturer. In about the year 1834 there was a vacancy 
in the lecture room of the Berkshire Medical College, 
by the temporary absence of one of the professors. Dr. 
Ohauney was invited to fill the chair of the absentee 
during the lecture season. He entered on the duties of 
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the chair very successfully, but suddenly became deranged, 
in the midst of a lecture. He was soon apparently re- 
stored, though be did not complete the course of lectures. 
On his return home, his mind, after a time, gradually 
failed, from the disease in bis mental organs. He de- 
clined all professional business, from the consciousness 
that be was not competent to attend to it. After ti-ying 
the effects of a sea voyage, and on bis return residing on 
bis fine estate in Stratbam, he was sent, first, to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and afterwards to the 
Insane Eetreat in Concord, !N", H., where he now is, the 
mere wreck of what he once was. 

As the old mansion has now disappeared, so has passed 
away from our locality that ancient name, which has 
been distinctly traced by the unwearied William Chaun- 
ey Fowler through thirty generations. 

There are some marks of the cellar yet left, and those 
tan pits which a century ago, and even since the house was 
vacated by the Chauneys, have been brought into use, can 
yet be seen. About the year 1812 an adventure took place 
in the rains which for a long time gave a name to the local- 
ity. A sailor, in bia new blue dress, was wandering about 
the yard, when in passing over the decayed covering of a 
pit for liming skins, he slipped in. It was not long be- 
fore he was seen among bia fellow-privateeramen in "Wa- 
ter street, with much more the appearance of being in 
white French uniform, than in the true bbie. "Well 
Jack, where have you been, said the wonder-stricken 
ship-mates. Better acquainted with white sand than 
with lime, and with the technicalities of the aea coast 
than of the tan yard, be replied — " Blast me, if I haven't 
been capsized in a sandman." There was a hearty laugh 
all around, as well as a general treat — and for many 
years the old locality bore the name of the " Sand Pans." 
In 1835 the old mansion was demolished, but long will 
remain its remembrance. 
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Marliet Sqiiara in. 1789— First store of thi^ee stories— 
Kniglit's house — The robber discovered — Inspection 
of travellBre iuid sootls. 

Market Square as it is, is a great improvement on what 
it waa seventy yeara ago, when President Waahington, 
from the balcony over the eaatern door of the State 
House, was formally received by the citizens of Ports- 
mouth. At that time the premiaes of Stephen Pearse'a 
father extended on a Hne with the present market twenty- 
five feet west into the Parade, as then called, and twelve 
feet north into Daniel street. The old State House, 
standing opposite, left the Parade no wider than the 
street now is in front of the Exchange Buildings. The 
road was very narrow on the north of the State House, — 
and between the State House and the ll^'orth Meeting 
House waa a rough ledge of rocks, over which no car- 
riage could pass. Mai'ket and Daniel streets were only 
about as wide as Ladd street now is. There was then 
no hank house nor market house. Directly in front of 
where the Kockingham bank now is, in the middle of 
the street, was a brick watch house, ten feet square, 
which, after standing there twenty-eight years, was looked 
upon, as some now look upon our market house, as not 
very ornamental, and waa taken down just before Wash- 
ington arrived, and the ledge on which it stood levelled. 
Between the North Church and the new Castom House 
site atanda the first building of three stories which was 
erected for a stoie in Portsmouth, now owned by "Wil- 
liam S. Hadley. At the time of its erection by Daniel 
Austin, in 1800, there were only fifteen three storied 
houses in Portsmouth, most of which had been erected 
but five years. In 1811 Mr. Austin sold the property to 
Gen. Asa Dearborn, who afterwards disposed of it to 
Joshua Wentworth, who made it his place of business for 
several yeara. 
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On the spot where Col. Hadley's hotel recently stood, 
waa the residence of William Knight — a large two-story 
house, end to the street, entrance to front door from a 
yard on the south. The original stable was tateii down 
in 1857. 

Madam Knight was the daughter of John Moifat. She 
lived here in that ariatoeratie style which in latter days is 
more rare. Although within a stone's cast of her place 
of worship, her chariot, with two horses would be in re- 
quisition to take her to the door. John Moffat had two 
other daughters. One of them was Mrs. Sherburne, the 
mother of Governor Langdon ; the other was the lady of 
"William Whipple, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Madam Knight died over sixty years ago. The house 
was then occupied by Capt. Eobert 0. Treadweli ; next 
by Hon, Benjamin Penhallow, Br. Lyman Spaulding, 
then by John Elkins, and after by Hadley & Clark. 

There is one feature in the position of the property 
around Market Square, which goes far to disprove the" 
idea that unentailed real estate will soon pass out of a 
family. The Jacob Sheafe estate, extending from Dan- 
iel street down the east side of Market street, has been 
in the family one hundred and sixty years — the opposite 
corner, owned by Stephen Pearse, where he has person- 
ally been in business for himself sixty-five years, was the 
residence of his father, and grandfather, Jotham Odi- 
orne, who owned it more than a century ago. The Rog- 
ers property has been in the family a longer period, and 
the land on which John llJ". Handy's stores, west of the 
AtheuEeum, are now located, has come down without 
deed thi-ough six generations. The property next west 
to the corner has been in the Peirce family for a centuiy 
at least; and the Gains property for a hundred and thirty 
years. There is also land near by, the seat of Charles H. 
Ladd, which has descended regularly in the family from 
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John Tuftoii Mason, the proprietor of the title to Xew 
Hampshire, 

One other mark of stability in this vicinity ia the fact, 
that the location of Albert Badger's tin shop, in Danie! 
street, has been used for the same purpose for at least 
seventy years. Mr. Worry manufactured his tin ware 
there before John Badger, father of Albert, came to 
Portsmouth, 

While we are on Market Square we will relate a little 
incident which took place here in 1770, Near where the 
Athenseum now stands was the barber's shop of Peter 
Mann, His apprentice was a dashy young man, named 
Samuel Chandler. There had been many store robberies 
made in the previous yeaa', — Mr. Cutts missed his dry 
goods — Mr. Penhallow his wares, and Mr. Griffith his 
watches. Search was made, but no traces could be dis- 
covered. One morning in Januaiy, George Dame came 
into the shop to be shaved. In his jocose way he said to 
Mr. Mann, " so you have been stealing more goods, have 
you?" It was received of course as a joke. Sitting 
down in the chair, as young Chandler was arranging to 
shave him, he said — " Do tel! me, Sam, what you did 
with the goods." Chandler was seized with trembling, 
and could not shave him. Suspicion at once falling upon 
him, he was arrested, confessed his crime, and in the at- 
tic of the State House he disclosed a stock of valuable 
goods which he had stolen from time to time, intending 
when of age to open shop, without being troubled with 
the credit system. Chandler was banished from the town. 

In those times, before the discovery of inoculation, ev- 
ery precaution was taken to prevent the iutroduction of 
small pox here. Mr. Dame, above referred to, had an 
office somewhere near the Pound, where ail travellers and 
packages from Boston had an inspection and smoking, if 
deemed necessary, before they were permitted to pass. 
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RAMBLE LIX. 



Diael by Fvenchmen— Laighton's Doem. 

The Autuni street Cemetery, now arranged witli that 
good taste which pla^^es it at a far remove from the re- 
pulsive features of an antiquated grave yard, is a place 
of quiet resort and one of the pleasantest walks the city 
affords. A map readily directs any visitor to such locali- 
ty as he may he desirous to visit. The fast growing trees 
begin to give a shade which in some parts ia almost equal 
to that spread over it by nature two centuries ago. 

It may not be generally known that this spot was des- 
ignated for a burying ground about a hundred and fifty 
years before it was fully used for that purpose. Our 
town records show, that on the 5th of June, 1671, "It 
was agreed with Groodman "William Cotton to feuce the 
town's land that lyeth by Goodman Skates, for a trayn- 
ing place, to cutt down all the trees and bushes and to 
clear the same from said ground by the first of April 
next, and for his soe doeing he and his heirs shali have 
the above feeding and use thereof as a pasture only, for 
twenty years — and the said land shall still remayne tor a 
trayning field and to bury dead in." 

It was on this spot that Capt. John Pickering's com- 
pany were instructed in military tactics. What a sight 
would that company now be, once more marshalled in 
their puritan uniforms, — no modern display would be 
more attractive. After Goodman Cotton's twenty years 
expired, and a few more years had elapsed, the " trayn- 
ing field" was a privilege granted to the pastor of the 
South Parish, where he might pasture his cows, etc. ; and 
eventually, by a vote of the town, it became the property 
of that parish. 

In 1711 it was voted to enclose the burying place in 
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the common land or training field, adjoining to 'William 
Cotton's. It was also voted that the training field be en- 
closed. This vote was not carried into effect; for ten 
years after, in 1721, the town resolved that the vote re- 
specting the fencing of the burymg place at the training 
field bo put in force this year. This was the Cotton bury- 
ing place. 

In 1735, the town voted to grant the use of the train- 
ing field to Eev. Mr. Shurtleff for a horse pasture during 
his ministry. A similar vote was passed in 1752, just 
before Rev. Br. Haven was settled, giving the use of the 
field to the next minister who should be settled over the 
South Parish. 

In the course of Dr. Haven's ministry, tlie training 
field at the Plains was given to the Province, and the 
South road field was left to the undisputed occupancy of 
the pastor, and w^ called the Minister's pasture. After 
Dr. Haven's death, about fifty years ago, a vote was 
passed in town meeting, giving the field to the South 
Parish. Abouftho time of building the Stone Church 
the land was transferred by the Society to the Trustees 
of the Charity Fund, who in 1830 founded what is called 
" The Proprietors' Burying Ground," but now more gen- 
erally known by the more euphonious name of "J.M- 



There are two scenes connected with this spot which 
have a more harrowing effect than the contemplation of 
a hundred quiet gi-aves. 

On that most elevated spot on the north side of the 
Cemetery, just above the row of tombs, a gallows was 
once erected — and there, amid a thousand spectators, on 
the 30th of December, 1768, an unfortunate girl was 
hung — a poor, misguided girl, of better conscience than 
many who have marble monuments with gilded inscrip- 
tions to perpetuate their memory. 

In August, 1768, Buth Blay, of South Hampton, was 
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indicted for concealing the death of an illegitimate child, 
whereby it might not be known whether it were born 
alive or not, or whether it was murdered or not. The 
English statute prescribed the penalty of death for this 
offence. This blood written law waa not repealed even 
in this state till 1792, when a milder punishment was 
Buhatituted for that of death. The exordium of Attor- 
ney General Clagett in the above prosecutiovi is still re- 
membered for its pompous solemnity. " He called heav- 
en to witness, that he was discharging a duty that he 
owed his country, his King and his God." 

An old lady who was present at the execution of Ruth 
Blay, said — as liuth was carried through the streets, her 
shrieks filled the air. She was dressed in silk, and was 
driven under the gallows in a cait Public sympathy 
was awakened for her, and her friends had procured from 
the Governor a reprieve, which would have soon resulted 
in her pardon — for cireumstaueea afterwards showed that 
her child waa probably still-horn, and she was not a mur- 
derer. The hour for her execution arrived, and the sher- 
iff, not wishing, it is said, to be late to his dinner, ordered 
the cart to he driven away, and the unfortunate woman 
was left hanging from the gallows, a sacrifice to miaguid- 
ed judgment. If we are rightly informed, she was a girl 
of good education for her day, having been a school-mis- 
tress. The indignatiotf of the populace can hardly he 
conceived when it was ascertained that a reprieve from 
the governor came a few minutes after her spirit had been 
hastened away. They gathered that evening around the 
residence of Sheriff Packer, (the locality of Richard Jen- 
ness's house,) and an ef&gy was there erected, bearing 
this inscription: 
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May this last execution in Portsmouth, which oceun'ed 
ninety years ago, long remain the last on our annals. 

Ruth was buried a rod or two from the north aide of 
where the pond now is, — and was the first one for whom 
the soil of that Cemetery was broken, ninety-seven years 
after it was designated as "a place to bury the dead in," 

It is a remarkable ineidenfc that this spot so eai'Iy se- 
lected for the repose of the dead, should, before being 
appropriated to that purpose, be made the scene of a 
public execution and of the only fatal duel of which we 
have any record. 

Euth Blay w^ the last, but not the only individual who 
has been executed in Portsmouth. In 1739, Dec. 27, 
Sarah Simpson and Penelope Kenney were ese.cuted for 
the murder of a child. In 1755, Eliphaz Dow of Hamp- 
ton Falls, was executed for murder. Thomas Packer 
was the High Sheriff at the three executions — in 1739, 
1755 and 1768. 

Albert Laighton has devoted a few pages in his valu- 
able volume of poems, just published, to the remem- 
brance of the Ruth Blay tragedy : 



Of our old »nd qoiBllown, 


From Ite high and airy tower, 


Wltb Its etreetB of iealj beanl j. 


Blowly with its tongne of iron, 


Aud its bouses qaniut ondlbiowD,— 


Tolled the bell the fiital hour ;- 


With Its dear Bssocinttons, 


Like the sound of distant billows, 


Hallowed by tlio tonoli of time, — 


Wliefi the stoim Is wild and loud, 


Yon maj road this thrilling legend, 


Breaking on the rocky headland. 


TUis aad tale of nions a=a crime. 


Ran a murmur through the oi-ow. 


In the dreiir month of Beoember, 


And a yoke among lUem ehonted. 


NInetj jrears ago tOHiaj, 


" PauHo before the deed is done: 


Hnndreda of the rillags people 


Wo have asked reprieve aud pardon 


Saw the hangtos of Euth Bitty ;— 


For the poor misgnided one." 


Saw berolothedineilkftDd satin, 


But these words of Sheriff Packer 


Borne heueatli the gallows-tree, 




DreBsed as in lier wedding garments. 




Soon the bride of Death to be ;- 


Draw away the cart, my boys 1 " 


Baw her lears ot shame and angnlsh. 


Fold thy hsBds in piayer, woman 




Take thy last look of the sea ; 


IScbo Ihro' the neighboriDg n-iiodlands, 


Take thy last look of the laudscapa ; 


Thrill the cleat and frosty air. 


Qod bs mercUhl lo Ihee 1 
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Efifled groans, a gasp, a shudder. 
Ana the golUy deed wna done ; 

On n scene of ctael murder 
Coldljr looked the Winter sun. 


Crying to [he crowd, "Make way 1 


Then the people, pate with herror, 

As a field of grBlu in Autumn 
TiuuB before a paesing wind ; 


But thej- answered not nor heeded, 

In their deep and speechless soiTow 
Pointing only to the dead. 


For distinctly in the distance, 

They muld heai the ringing echoes 
Of a horse's sounding feat. 


And that pight, with burning hoson 
Mntletlng curses fierce and loud. 

At the house of Sheriff Packer 
Gathered the indignant orowd,— 


Nearer ™ne the sound and louder, 


Shouting, 63 upon ugallowa 



The other tragedy occurred fourteen years after, ~W& 
find it nowhere recorded, but have it as it was related by 
a man who said his father was the witness refeiTed to. 
In 1782, when the French fleet was lying in our harbor, 
a man from Little Harbor was crossing the path which 
led through this field, when he saw a boat with several 
men row up the cove, — the men came on shore and up 
into the field. He was about leaving, but they beckoned 
him to remain. He did so. Two men dressed like of- 
ficers were soon engaged in combat with swords, and one 
of them fell mortally wounded and soon expired, A 
piece of gold was given to the witness by the duellists, 
whether to keep him silent or to reward him for standing 
by to see fair play, does not appear. The corpse was 
taken on hoai'd, and the boat was soon in the stream. 

These are the melancholy legends of the Auburn 
sti'eet Cemetery. 
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RAMBLE LX. 



John P. Eindgb died in May, 1852, in his eighty- 
second year. The death of this aged citizen brings to 
our miiid the remembrance of his son, "William H. 
EiNDSB, who, in the discharge of a disinterested act of 
benevolence, perilled hie own life to save that of a child, 
and taMng the deed as its own reward, sealed it in his 
own bosom, and never disclosed the fact until on his 
death bed, five years after. 

It was at the great fire in the city of N'ew York, in 
1835, that a mother was seen in the streets frantically 
shrieking for her babe, which had been left in the upper 
story of a building enveloped in flames. The young sail- 
or heard the mother's voice, rushed through the flames^' 
"in a few minutes returned with the child in his arms, gave 
it to its mother, and in an instant disappeared. Much 
enquiry was made for the noble Bailor at the time, and 
calls through the public prints for information respecting 
him, were vrfthout effect. The circumstance was com- 
mented upon in the papers of the country, and while 
nothing was disclosed respecting the individual, the pen 
of Mrs. Sigourney narrated the thrilling scene as follows, 
under the title of "The Noble Sailor." 
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"We well recollect frequently meeting, soon after, a 
young man of retiring manners, who was saffering under 
consumption. At length in June, 1840, the disease had 
made such progress that his life was evidently soon to 
close. It was not until almost the final moment of hia 
life, that he disclosed the fact that the cold which brought 
on the disease was contracted at the time he rescued that 
child from the flames. Where is the higli-reared monu- 
ment of this noble sailor? Humanity asks the question 
— for he periled his own life to save that of a fellow- be- 
ing. By that successful exertion a life was saved, al- 
though his own life, at the interesting age of twenty- 
three, was sacrificed by the effort. Let such nobie deeds 
be held in lasting remembrance. 



RAMBLE LXI. 



WilliaTn Bre-i^stei — Display of daiintleaa brav-ery at 
New York— The ftvtal disaster on, ship-board— A 
model of self-devotion. 

On Hanover street, in the rear of our office, there is 
now a block of buildings which covers a site where the 
residence once stood of one of the most noble-spirited 
boys of our town. William Bkewstbr possessed in an 
uncommon degree a spirit of boldness, enterprise and 
daring, yet modestly retiring from the praise which was 
justly due to him for his labors in the cause of humanity, 
so forward was he to fly to the relief of the suffering, that 
his own personal safety was ever, in his estimation, of 
secondary importance. The consciousness of having per- 
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formed hia duty was all the reward he sought. Numerous 
iustancea might be given, illustrating his character, — such 
as exposing his own life to rescue the drowning, where 
others dared not venture, etc., but we shall only advert 
to two instances, which arc borne in the recollection of 
many of our citizens. 

Li May, 1811, while he was in New York, the first of- 
ficer of the brig Fame, a great fire commenced in Chat- 
ham street, which destroyed over a hundred houses. The 
flames at length communicated to the lofty steeple of the 
Presbyterian church, at the head of Beekmaii street. At 
this moment, with the flames above the reach of the en- 
gines, when destraction not only to the church but also 
to a vast amount of property in the neighborhood seemed 
inevitable, there was seen ascending the lightning rod an 
intrepid young man bearing a bucket of water. The fear- 
ful height was attained, and the flame was quenched. He 
sought not to be known, and refused a rewai-d when if 
was tendered to him. He replied to the tender, 1 have 
done no more than my duty. The vessel with which he 
was connected sailed in three days; and another individ- 
ual, named Knapp, had the address to claim the reward 
which young Brewster so nobly refused. 

As an evidence of his unobtrusive and modest turn of 
mind, the following extract from a letter, which he wrote 
to his mother, is subjoined. It was dated at Gustavia 
harbor, in St. Bartholomew's, June 17, 1811 : " You have, 
doubtless, heard of my little exertion in arresting the pro- 
gress of the fire in New York, which I should not have 
mentioned, had I not seen it published in a Charleston 
paper. I hope my conduct on that occasion gave you 
satisfaction." 

In an ode written by John Lothrop of Boston, foi' the 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Charitable !Fire Society, 
is preserved an honorary memorial of this brave and 
meritorious youth. 
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His red right urio, with mighty power, Ho BwifUy mounts on Ftunklin'B rod, 

Laanolied ttie fell Instrument of voe ; The steeple'B smoky height ascends, 

And lo, s dfsolatlng shoivor Nobly prosorvea the house ctQoi, 

ir eistsr city's henul^oas domoa 1 
champion's image is engraved 



On the 18th of October, 1811, this young man lost his 
life in a distressing calamity which occurred at Bombay 
Hook. The vessel with which he was connected as mate, 
on board of which were thirty caslia of powder, took fire 
and blew up, destroying all on board except one boy. In 
this closing calamity, the intrepidity which marked his 
whole course of life, was also nobly displayed. The boy 
stated that he saw the mate, just before the explosion, 
throwing water upon the binnacle. Destruction seemed 
inevitable, and he had opportunity, by taking to the wa- 
ter, to save his own life,— but he saefificed it in the hope 
that he might do some good to those who were on board. 
Thus he left the world only three days before arriving at 
the age of manhood, in this act of humane self-devotion. 

The place of his early home, the house of Capt. William 
Brewster on Hanover street, which was taken down in 
1848, has ever awakened pleasant emotions in our mem- 
ory, and we cannot see the last ruins pass away without 
some record of the worth of that dauntless young man. 
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RAMBLE LXTI. 



Paved street In 1780, by an old lady— Loo ati on of biiilci- 
ings on tlie east and "west sides— Dearborn's soliool — 
Dedication of his aoadeiny. 

In a recent ramble we gave a sketch of Market street in 
1789, when Washington visited Portsmouth. That ac- 
count waa reacl in 1853 by the widow of Capt. "William 
Brewster, (for several years a resident in Philadelphia,) 
of the age of eighty-five years, and in the fall enjoyment 
of her mental faculties. She was the daughter of Beacon 
Noble and the mother of that disinterested young man 
referred to in our last ramble. In a book published in 
New-York more than forty years ago, in connection with 
an account of the noble and generous deed of her son, is 
a high comment on the exemplary religions character of 
the mother. It is gratifying to know that she is (in 
1859) still living at the age of 91, although her faculties 
do not retain the strength of earlier years. In 1853 she 
addressed to us a letter in her own hand, in which she 
says that she is a constant reader of the Portsmouth 
Journal. Seeing in one of its numbers an account of 
Paved street in olden time, she thought she could remem- 
ber ten years further back than that article, and wrote 
down the following interesting recoil eetions, which are 
copied from her manuscript: 

"At the entrance of Paved street from the Parade 
stood at the right hand Daniel Rindge's double house, 
with an open fence around it. Next to the house stood 
a store ; then the old Rindge house (very much decayed) 
with two doors front The boys called it the haunted 
house. Next stood Benj. Dearborn's house, end to the 
street, with a shop in it, where Mrs. Dearborn kept some 
articles to sell. The room over the shop Mr. Dearborn 
occupied as a school room, where he accommodated a 
large number of scholars. Judge Pickering's house 
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came next, end to the street, with an office in it. Next 
stood Madam Wibird'a large brick house, with a shop in 
the end. Madam Wibird oceapied the whole house her- 
self, with a woman to wait upon her, besides a number 
of servants in the kitchen. At her decease the property- 
all went into the hands of Mr. John Penhallow. Next to 
the house there was a lot of land fenced in, and a store 
next to it ; then a large house fronting Spring hill, occu- 
pied by Mr. William Gardner. At the decease of Mad- 
am "Wibird, Mr. Penhallow moved his fiimily into the old 
mansion house. 

*' On the left side of Paved street from the Parade 
there was a large building occupied by a family of the 
name of Armit, who came from England in the time of 
the war, and at its close moved to Bariingtoii. Next 
came a long string of very old one-story buildings owned 
by Robert Fowie — his printing establishment was in it, 
John Melcher was apprenticed to him. He occupied one 
part as a dwelling house, had a woman, a relative, with 
him, and an old negro man named Primus (whom I well 
remember) to wait on him. Next stood a one-story 
house ; then an open yard where a large oak tree stood, 
and Peter Mann's large double house, end to the street, 
with two shops, one occupied as a school room — the sign 
over the other was "pies, cake and ale sold here." Mr. 
Mann was a barber, and had a shop on the Parade for his 
business. Then came Deacon Noble's large two story 
house, end to the street, with a shop in one end, where 
Mrs. Noble traded during the war ; next a paved yard, 
and then Mr. Joseph Simes's and Capt Mountford's 
houses, both situated with the end to the street. 

*'A few recollections of Mr. Dearborn's school in 1780 : 
Mr. Dearborn taught the ffi"St school in Portsmouth for 
mi^es, in a large room in his own dwelling bouse. The 
scholars brought the Spectator and the Guardian and 
such books as they had, until suitable books for reading 
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could be procured from Boston. Mr, Dearborn wanted 
to get up a class in grammar, but could only prevail upon 
six scholars to join. Many parents thought it an un- 
necessary branch for misses to attend to. The grammars 
were obtained from Boston ; I have mine still, bought in 
March, 1781. 

"Mr. Dearborn, full of energy and enterprise, deter- 
mined on raising a building on a lot he owned, back of 
his house. He went on rapidly and soon had a noble 
academy under way. When it was completed Dr. Ha- 
ven delivered an elegant address in honor of the occa- 
sion, in the North Church, and Mr. Sewall wrote an ode. 
The scholars were all present. The next day they were 
introduced into the new Academy. Mr, Dearborn soon 
had assistant teachers, all the branches were attended to 
and the school was in a flourishing condition, when Mr. 
Dearborn left all for Boston. He was a very good man, 
and his departure was much regretted by the inhabitants 
of Portsmouth. I shall always revere and cherish his 
memory'," 



RAMBLE LSill. 



The desolating fires of 1802, 1806 and 1813, have 
changed the aspect of Portsmouth, by removing many of 
the structures of which but few men now living have a 
remembrance. At the close of the last century, neither 
Penhallow street, Jatt'rey's court, nor Commercial ave- 
nue, had been opened; and the whole centre of the 
square encompassed by Paved, Bow, Chapeland Daniel 
streets was occupied as gardens and orchards connected 
with the few mansions which stood on the south and west 
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eidca of the square. On the corner of Daniel and what is 
now called Market street, was the large two-etory double 
house of Daniel liindge. Around it, on the south and 
west, was an open fence with large capped posts. Mark- 
et street then was not tnuch wider than Ladd street now 
is, and Daniel street was only twenty feet wide. Next 
north of the Rindge estate came three or four two-story 
wooden stores, in which Messrs. Henry Haven, Nathan- 
iel A. Haven, Nathaniel Dean, and others carried on 
business. 

Then, on the site of the building now occupied by the 
Mechanics and Traders' Bank, was a two-story house, 
with a.shop in the basement and a dwelling-place over it. 
Its end was to the street, and it extended back some dis- 
tance. The house for many years afforded the place of 
abode and the school room of Benjamin Dearborn, where, 
grammar and the other higher branches not introduced into 
the public schools, are taught. Here, too, young females 
(for whom no provision was made by the public for their 
instruction) were collected, and received that education 
which fitted them for ornaments to society. From a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty of both sexes were 
sometimes convened for instruction in that school room, 
— which is spoken of in a previous ramble. 

In this house, too, when not engaged as auctioneer, 
Mr. Dearborn employed many of his hours in studying 
mathematics and the mechanical powers. Here were 
projected and firat introduced to the public, the world re- 
nowned " Dearborn's Patent Balances." Here, too, before 
the power printing press had been put into operation in 
this country or in Eui'ope, the ingenious Dearborn, con- 
vinced of ihe practicability of such a machine, spent no 
small labor in maturing plans which did him credit for 
design ; and although he was not successful in the com- 
pletion, was doubtless of use to those who afterwards 
matured the great invention of the power "press. In this 
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house, too, waa a liall for dancing ; and many a merry 
hour has been spent there by those who now, like the 
old viohn to which they moved, are unstrung and silent, 
and leave us to hear the tale only as an Eeolian whisper 
from the distant time. We have something more to say 
of the Dearborn mansion, the early history of a part of 
which, never before submitted to print, has induced us 
to make this sketch. 

About the year 1750, a gentleman of property from 
London, with an only daughter, about seven years of age, 
came to this country, and taking a fancy to this locality, 
purchased the lot of land and erected a house for his own 
occupancy and use. "WTiether the wife of Mr. Kobinson 
died in England, or soon after their arrival here, we 
know not ; but the care of the daughter Mary (or Molly, 
as she was nicknamed, agreeably to the custom of the 
time), fell upon him, and she received such an education 
as fitted her for a good station in society. They were 
without relatives on this side of the Atlantic, and their 
associates being few, were of course more firmly confid- 
ed in. Before Mary arrived at womanhood, her father's 
health failed, and in his anxiety to provide for her future, 
he made a will, putting all hie property in trust of a 
friend for his daughter's support, to pass into her own 
bands on her marriage, should she marry to the liking 
of the guardian. K she did not so marry the man of his 
choice, the property should all belong to the guardian. 

In due time a suitor won the heart of Mary, but through 
the gold glasses by which the executor viewed the prop- 
erty, he could not see that perfection in the lover which 
warranted his assent. So Mary took her lover, and the 
guardian took the property. Thus, by the unwise pro- 
vision of her loving father, the daughter was deprived of 
her rightful property on becoming the companion of one 
who depended upon his daily toil on land, or on fishing 
on the coast, for a livelihood. Many years did the pa- 
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tient wife spend in her humble situation. At length ehe 
became a poor widow. The skill in fine needlework she 
had early acquired was eventually brought into rec[aisi- 
tion to make and repair the nets of the fishermen ; and her 
akill in cookery, becoming known, was frequently called 
into exercise when an epicurean party wished for a chow- 
der of the choicest kind. 

Thus employed, the unfortunate and virtuous widow 
passed more than her three score and ten, living on the 
resoui'ces of her honest industry. As infirmities crept 
on, at the age of seventy-five she was provided for by the 
town, and the records of our almshouse state that after a 
residence there of seventeen years, on the 8th day of Oc- 
tober, 1836, died Mrs. Molly Driscol, a native of London, 
aged ninety-two years. 

The father, the daughter, the husband, and the guard- 
ian are now but dust, and the house has for more than 
fifty years been in ashes. We will not further disturb 
the embers, or give life to the coals which for many 
years burnt in the bosom of the unfortunate Maiy Dris- 
col, the remembrance of whose latter days is still fresh 
in the minds of many of our readers. 



EAMBLE LXIV. 

Jefferson Hall — Its sohool scenes — First pialjlio feiTiale 
school, Montagne's — Only -town, gfamniar aotiool, 
Taft's — The fiTSt Snnday school. 

One more return to Market Square, and to one of the 
scenes which our grandmothers remember with the deep- 
est interest. It is to the opening of the first public 
female day school in Portsmouth, Por one hundred and 
sixty years our town had not regarded the education of 
females of sufficient public interest to make any appro- 
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ptiation for public sehoola for them. Those who were 
able sent their girls to private teachers; those who were 
not, gave only home instruction. In 1784, when the re- 
turn of peace awoke the attention of the public to many 
neglected things, not the Jeast in importance among the 
new enterprises was the provision for a pubhc school for 
females. The place selected for the school room was the 
large chamber of Mr. Grouard's house and hat store, 
which was on the same spot on which the Brick Market 
now stands. The house was old, of two stories, and 
faced the south. Tbe teacher selected was Mr. Montague, 
a name revered by the grandmothers of the present gen- 
eration. Never since has Jefferson Hall (which embraces 
in its limits the very site of the old school room) been 
filled with a happier company than on the day that school 
was opened. The girls from eight years and upwards 
flocked in from the east and from the west, from Chris- 
tian Shore and from below the South Mill. From all ae^' 
counts Mr. Montague was an excellent teacher, imparting 
the rudiments of learning in so impressive a manner that 
those of his scholars now living, regard that one year's 
instruction received from him, worth more than any five 
years' instruction received from any of the private teach- 
ers of that day, Mr. Montague's services were continued 
but one year. He was preparing for the ministry in the 
Episcopal church, and from the avails of this year's labors 
he procured the means for visiting England to complete 
his preparation. Mr. Butler then took the school : but 
failed in keeping up an interest in the scholars. At the 
end of his six months the school was given up ! And so 
far as we can learn, for the succeeding thirty years, until 
1815, there was no public provision for any regular school 
for the education of females — if we except the opportuni- 
ty ofiered them in the summer months of attending in 
the boys' school rooms, two hours a day, from six to 
seven in tbe morning, and from five to six in the after- 
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noon, on four days in the week, to receive instruction 
from the boys' teachers in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

There have been good private schools for girls always 
sustained, from the days of Benjamin Dearborn in the 
last century ; and those who had the means have enjoyed 
the advantages of good education. But it was not until 
the district system was introduced in 1815, that boys and 
giris were placed on an equal footing in our public schools. 

It has been found that the education of girls is aa im- 
portant as that of boys ; and that in capacity for acquir- 
ing some of those higher branches which were rarely 
presented for their study in formei- times, the preponder- 
ance is in favor of the young ladies. Look in upon our 
female high school of 1859, and see every one of its hun- 
dred and twenty seats filled with scholars who have pass- 
ed the lower branches, — every one with her Latin gram- 
mar, — algebra and geometry going off as a pastime,- 
and history and moral philosophy a regular treat, and 
then question the importance of female education. 

What a change in public sentiment! And what an 
amount of gratitude will be felt for those who have be- 
stowed their influence and their means in producing this 
great mental elevation of the female sex. The dark ages 
are not quite so distant as we usually date them. Think 
of our fathers after the devolution, awakening to an 
eighteen months' experiment of the public education of 
females, and then for thirty years retiring again into that 
darkness over which their progenitors had plodded for a 
century and a half! 

There are too many novelties in the early history of 
the hoys' schools in Portsmouth to present them in this 
ramble. 

While on the spot of the primitive female public 
school, we are reminded of the second occasion when 
that same spot was occupied by a school, in which the 
writer was enrolled. The devastating fire of 1813 hav- 
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ing swept away all but the walls of the old brick eehool 
house ill State street, Jefferson Hall was furnished with 
seats, school commenced — and here that venerable apos- 
tle. Master Taft, and his fondly attached scholars, were 
gathered for a year, until the rains were restored. Mas- 
ter Taft had been one of Washington's Life Guard, and 
in nobleness of character seemed to emulate his high ex- 
ample. If he ever erred, it was from having too much 
urbanity in his disposition. 

Up to 1815, Mr. Tail's was the only public grammar 
school in Portsmouth. The district system was that year 
introduced — eight grammar schools were at once estab- 
lished, in which girls and boys had equal privilegea of 
seats, and ail the old teachers were laid aside. If there 
was ever anything that touched the school boy's heart 
with sorrow when he again stood on Market Square, it 
was to see the venerable Master Taft, in the possession 
of the full dignity of his manly virtues and classic learn- 
ing, and uncontaminated by any of the follies of life, 
compelled from penury to take the humble position of 
clerk of the Market — the learned companion and guard 
of Washington bending bis naturally upright and manly 
form, and daily performiug the menial duties of his of- 
fice ! The boys felt it — but they had not the means to 
do for him as their hearts dictated. 

Again, for a third time, children are gathering for in- 
struction in the same locality where the girls attended 
their first public school in 1784, and where the town 
grammar school for boys closed in 1815. It is now 1818 
— it is the Sabbath, and in Jefferson Hall is the first Sun- 
day School of the town. There is no parcelling off into 
sects, or sexes, or complexions. The moral wants of all 
are equally regarded, and the Bible is the great text book. 
That town school is a matter of history. 

We will not attempt a further sketch, for there is 
enough in the recoUections of those three schools to carry 
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the imagination of the reader in a more extensive ramble 
than we present, when he again paces Jefferson Hal!, or 
passes its uncomely exterior. 



EAMBLE LXV. 



Giirdner's Arch— Gardner family — WilHaiii Gardner's 
hietorji — Sacrifices in the flevoliitioii, — His appoint- 
ment and removal— Thomas Manning— Gardner's 
character. 

Portsmouth has but one arched street — and the name 
of Gardner's Arch is as familiar to the old and tlie young, 
as Portsmouth Plains or Market Square. At the south- 
east corner of Gardner street stands the mansion of Ma- 
jor William Gardner — built originally by the Wentworth 
family, it was for several years occupied by Ichabod 
Nichols, father of the late Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
and was purchased by Major Gardner in or about the. 
year 1792. 

Major William Gardner was born in 1751. Hia father, 
John Gardner, was a tailor, whose house was in Buck 
(now State) street, on the spot where Mayor Morrison 
now resides. John had six sons — David, Christopher, 
(who died at Goshen, N. H.) William, (the subject of 
this article) John, Samuel (the father of Mrs. Abraham 
Wendell, also of John Gardner now residing on South 
street, and of Samuel, the printer, who — of the firm of 
Peirce & Gardner — w^ publisher of the N. H. Gazette), 
and Benjamin (the father of Andrew Gardner) ; and one 
daughter, Frances, who married Benjamin Drown. 

Major Gardner was brought up to mercantile pursuits. 
His business education was obtained in the counting 
room of Col, Joshua Wentworth, at the corner of 
Vaughan and Hanover streets. At some period of the 
Pevolution he was an acting commissary, and furnished 
the army with supplies. 
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In a dark hour of the Revolution, there was a lack of 
blankets, and a ref^uisition from the head commissary 
was made for them. There were none then in Ports- 
mouth, but Major Gardner understanding there was such 
an article as was needed in the hands of a merchant 
at Newburjport, went there to make a purchase for the 
government. The merchant, (we think his name was 
Titcomb,) was desirous to sell, but said he, " the govern- 
ment is already so much in debt to me, that if the revo- 
lution is not carried, I am a ruined man. I cannot trust 
the government any further." After some conversation he 
said, " if Major Gardner will, take them on his own per- 
sonal note, he can have them." It was for a large 
amount, — ^but the soldiera needed them, and without de- 
lay the stock was taken up on his own account, and the 
army supplied. 

When Major Gardner applied to government in after 
years for his pay, he found the treasury bankrupt, and 
himself a heavy sufferer for his pati'iotic services. His 
sacrifices for his country led "Washington afterwards to 
appoint him Commissioner of Loans for this section. 
Major Gai'dner built the arch-house, and the room over 
the arch he occupied as a "IT. 8. Loan OfBce." There 
was transacted business on not quite so extensive a scale 
as the Rothschilds', but he was the medium of many in- 
vestments which have been productive of good incomes 
to many in our State. His office also embraced that of 
Pension agent. 

When Adams took the Presidential chair, there was a 
wide sweep of public ofScers, to give place to political 
friends. Among those who were removed in Ports- 
mouth in 1798, was Major Gardaer, This ostracism was 
not expected, nor received in a very submissive spirit. 
It was a mark of ingratitude which embittered his feel- 
ings against the Administration. Had you been walk- 
ing near the arch on that day, you might have seen the 
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Major with axe in hand, extending his arm from his 
window, and staving that Loan Office sign into a hun- 
dred pieces. Its remains kindled a Republican fire at 
the south end, which for years made it the seat of the 
anti-Adams party. 

The feeling was not wholly confined to political meot> 
ings. It invaded the social circles, and embittered the 
hearth-stones At a social gathering where Major Gard- 
ner and his lady were guests, some remarks were drop- 
ped reflecting on the Republican party. He at once 
turned to hia lady. " Mrs. Gardner, take your bonnet — 
it is time to go," was the quick decision of the hater of 
John Adame. 

About this time the New Hampshire Gazette, under 
John Melcher, waa too much in favor of the federal par- 
ty to suit him, and strictures on some of the Republican 
leaders appearing therein, Major Gardner was much of-- 
fended. A nephew of his, Samuel Gardner, was at that 
time apprentice in the office. Major Gardner went into 
the office, and said to his nephew — " Sam, take your hat, 
and quit this place." He did so. Several years after 
Samuel Gardner was one of the publishers of that pa- 
per. In the mean time the " Republican Ledger" was 
established here, as the exponent of the radical doctrines 
of the party, and was continued until the election of 
Jefferson, in 1802. 

Capt. Thomas Manning, whose mansion fronts Liberty 
bridge on the south side, was a man of sympathizing sen- 
timents, and in some respects of the spirit of Major 
Gardner. They both despised ingratitude, were hoth of 
the same political tenets, patriotic in their feelings, and 
generous in their subscriptions for party purposes. They 
were both men of strict punctuality, and required the 
like virtues in those they dealt with. One illustrative 
anecdote we will give. 

Capt. Manning was rich, and would loan money on 
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good security. He had accommodated his friend, Abel 
Harris, and the time of payment had gone by a few days. 
Meeting him in the street, in his abrupt way he said — 
" Harris, come down and settle your note." In as abrupt 
a manner the reply was, that he would see him to Guinea 
first. " Then I will sue you as soon as I can put ray 
hand on the note," said he passing rapidly on. Mr. Har- 
ris knowing his fixedness of purpose, soon turned round 
and called him back. " I'll come half way." It was 
agreed,— they met. "Capt. Manning, it is no use for 
two such hot heads as you and I to quarrel — I will come 
down and BCttle this afternoon." " Very well." At the 
hour, the money was ready and the note asked for, 
" Mr. Harris, I don't want this money — you can have it 
as long as you wish — only be punctual when the pay day 
arrives." Harris paid the interest, and kept the loan. 

Major Gardner had his office restored to him after Jef- 
ferson's election, in 1802, and retained it as long as the' 
office was continued. A new sign appeared on the Arch, 
and remained there, we think, nearly to the time of his 
death, which occurred on the 29th of April, 1833, at the 
age of nearly eighty-three years. 

For many years before hia death Major Gardner was 
confined to his house by a disease in his eyes, which re- 
suited in blindness. But with his sight he did not lose 
his interest in public affairs and in the matters of his 
own town. For pubhe dinners, he would always buy his 
ticket, to be used by some one who was not able to pur- 
chase. He gave encouragement to the young in various 
ways, delighting to know that he was contributing to 
their happiness. He was the patron of that model juve- 
nile military company of forty years ago, " The Gardner 
"Whites." At the formation of the Apprentices' Library, 
Major Gardner was the donor of many valuable books. 
He ever contributed freely for every public purpose 
brought before him. 
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In the midst of the tm-moil of public excitement men 
can scarcely free themeelvee enough from the mists of 
prejudice to discover whether they are led on by senti- 
ments of patriotism, or personal feeling. At this stand- 
point of ha!f a century, it is plain to discover that ranch 
of the party rancor which divided our citizens and even 
families of the nearest kin, grew more oat of the ap- 
pointment of this man or that man to office, than from 
any danger the country incurred by this or that public 
measure of the administration. 

Major Gardner, though in party times he showed 
strong political prejudices, was one of the most honora- 
ble and respected of our citizens, one of the most gen- 
erous friends to the cause of humanity — a model of 
courteousness of mannera, and of disinterested, active 
and ardent benevolence. That Arch was worthy of pres- 
ervation in more enduring form, to perpetuate the meni- 
oiy of a true pati-iot and devoted friend to his country 
in the season of its greatest peril, — but in 1858, after 
this sketch was written, it has been removed, and be- 
come among " the things that were." 



RAMBLE LXVI. 
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Daniel 'Webster, in 1807, became a resident of Ports- 
mouth, and looking upon this aa his future location, be 
arranged for those domestic relations which make a resi- 
dence a home; and in June 1808, was married to the ten- 
derly beloved Grace Fletcher, who remained his partner 
for nineteen years. They occupied first the house now 
owned by Eobert Gray in Vaughan street. In the fire of 
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181.3, they were residents of a house on Pleasant street, in 
front of Richard Jenneas's mansion. This house was 
burnt, and Mr. Webster suffered a heavy loss. He after- 
wards occupied the house next north of the residence of 
Oharles H. Ladd, on' High street. Mr. "Webster's office 
was on the west side of Market street, over the store now 
occupied by Mr. Stavers. 

Mr. Webster came not among ua as a young lawyer. — 
Though but twenty-five years of age, his noble form, his 
manly boldness and his maturity Of mind, readily com- 
manded the attention and respect of more advanced years. 
His influence was not only felt in the court-room, but as 
a citizen he was ever looked to for counsel; and to the 
calls of philanthropy no ear was ever more open or hand 
more free. Here were developed those peculiar qualifi- 
cations which afterwards exhibited him as the statesman 
who would do honor to any nation. It was while resid- 
ing here that his own State placed him in the council oS 
the nation; and at a time, too, when the elements of pol- 
itics were burning more fiercely than they have since. 
The confidence reposed in him was found not to be mis- 
placed, and after serving one term he was re-elected. In 
1816, after a residence in Portsmouth of nine years, he 
removed to Boston. After Mr. Webster left Portsmouth 
he visited this place several times, but only once had he 
a public reception. That was given on the 17th of May, 
1844. It was on the occasion of the return of the New 
Hampshire delegates from the Baltimore Convention 
which nominated Henry Clay for the Presidency. The 
reception was given in Jefferson Hall. Here he met 
those of his old friends who had survived, and the greet- 
ing was cordial with the citizens of his former place of 
residence'. 

Twenty-eight years form a portion of time in which 
one generation gives place to another — the boy becomes 
the man — and manhood retires into the shade of years. 
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His return at that period seemed to him almost a realiza- 
tion of Irving'9 fine conception of the change of scene 
which meets the eyes of one who had slept through an 
age. As the concourse gathered around him, he could 
see here and there a countenance with which he was once 
familiar — though time had furrowed the full cheek and 
age had blanched the dark locks upon which ho used to 
look. This number, however, was so comparatively 
small, that he could not address them as his audience. 
' Your fatlters — were "my associates and my friends,' was the 
expression prompted by the scene. His speech on that 
occasion was marked with much feeling and patriotic 
sentiment. It was delivered in that slow, distinct and 
impressive manner, which enabled every one to Under- 
stand and remember. Addressing the presiding officer 
of the meeting, (Hon. I, Bartlett,) he said : 

" I hardly know whether personal or political friends in any 
other part of the country, could at this time have induced me, 
even briefly, to address them in a public manner. I have 
deemed it a duty iucumbeut on me to decline addressing public 
assemblies ; for the business of popular addresses seems to de- 
volve more justly upon younger men who are coming forward 
among us, and Cn whom the respousibility of sustaining the 
purity of our political institutions must rest. Nevertheless, 
visiting as I do the town in which I spent many years of the 
most active portion of my life, when your fathera, occupying 
the places you now fill, were my associates and friends, I should 
do injustice to my ieeliags not to respond to the call that has 



Mr. "Webster here went into an extensive discussion of 
the politics of the day. He closed his address with this 
remark : 

"The future is not within our power — no one knows what ia 
assigned to his lot : humau life is uncertain, human destiuy is 
unknown— but we have a country which will be sparud for fu- 
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tare generatious : human life is short, but institutions of govern- 
ment should lie made to endure : the creatures of to-day may 
be of but small importance — but this Constitution of the great- 
est Republic in the world, extending over so vast a territory, 
from its effects on the prosperity and happiness of untold gen- 
erations, has a value incalculable. However it may happen to 
us — however it may be with the events which are beyond our 
control — let us see to it that the basis of our free institutions, so 
long as left in our keeping, is aacrediy preserved." 

Mr. Webater here sat down, amidst tho moat hearty 
cheering. 

On the evening of the day, Mr. "Webster met at the 
Cameneum those of his old townsmen, their wivea, their 
eons, and their daughters, who wished a soeial introduc- 
tion. Here he stood, not as the statesman or the poHti- 
eian, hut as the citizen, the neighbor, the old townsman, 
who after a long absence had returned to greet his friends. 
The scene was one of touching interest. The house was 
vi'ell filled. Much of the life which animated the meet-, 
ing could not number in yeai-s his absence. Here and 
there the bright visage which met his eye reminded him 
of bia fond and beautiful daughter, the first here to greet 
him as a father, who though long reposing in the tomb, 
was never buried from his thoughts. Here, too, were 
some of the intimate associates of the bosom companion 
of hie early life, and the associations which arose from 
this circumatance were not among the least vivid in his 
recollection. In the senate-chamber he could contend 
with and unquailingly overcome the most powerful op- 
ponent ; but no truly great man is so powerful as to 
overcome the tender sympathies of the heart. In one 
portion of his short and feeling address he said, — " The 
nine years of the most active portion of my life spent 
here, ai-e treasured in my heart with my dearest, my most 
enduring recollections." It required not words to inter- 
pret what was passing in his mind ; tears trickled down 
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hia cheek and cheeked his utterance. The ima^iiation 
of the audience needed not much effort to see passing be- 
fore him the long procession of his old associates in his 
varioua relations in society, who were now resuscitated. 
After a momentary pause, he went on, expressing in the 
most feeling manner his warm attachment to the institu- 
tions of his native State, and his gratitude for the good 
feelings which had ever been manifested toward him by 
our citizens. 

After a social hour was spent in receiving and recipro- 
cating the courtesies of those present, Mr. "Webster retired 
amidst the cheers of the. audience. This was Mr, "Web- 
ster's last visit to Poi'tamouth ; and the recollection of it 
should he preserved. 



RAMBLE LXVII. 

Stoodley's hotel — Mjisonio hall and bflll room— Eti- 
tiaette of the last centary. 

Previous to the Revolution, there was a hotel kept by 
Col. James Stoodley in the house afterwards the mansion 
of his son-in-law, the Hon, Elijah Hall, opposite the Post 
Office in Daniel street. Mr, Hall married Elizabeth 
Stoodley, "William Stoodley, her brother, married a sis- 
ter of the late Capt. John McOlintoek. Capt. IN'athaniel 
Stoodley, of the revenue service, was "William Stoodtey's 
son. 

The third story of that house was thrown into an arch- 
ed hall, and used for masonic purposes, as well as for 
public dancing parties, before the Assembly House in 
Vaughan street was erected. Here might be seen Ool. 
Michael "Wentworth in al! his glory, as well as the lead- 
ing bucks of the day, with the belles of the town, en- 
gaged in the mazy dance, and quenching their thirst at 
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the liberal punch bowl. Merry days were those ; but 
we would not raise the curtain which would disclose the 
unwritten history of some of the popular follies which 
were the characteiistiea of those times. Suffice it to say, 
that however much imperfection reigns, the moral stand- 
ard is much higher now than it was in high life in Ports- 
mouth, in the last century. This remark, however, has 
no special application to this respectable locality. 

Few of those who daily spend a half hour around the 
Post Office for the opening mail, now ever cast a glance 
at the once leading hotel of Portsmouth, or look to those 
windows of the yet spacious attic for the bright eyes 
which used to peer out there, — those of the beautiful 
lady of John Hancock among them, — or listen for the 
sound of the violin, which now unstrung is laid aside, 
silent as all those who once were moved by its stirring 
touches. 

The violin was sometimes accompanied by the tamboiii-- 
iue ; and doubtless here, as afterwards at the orchestra, 
of the Vaughan-street Assembly Rooms, the gallant Col- 
onel Michael Wentworth might be seen in his red coat, 
embroidered long vest and small clothes, directing the 
dance, and industriously plying the bow of his own favor- 
ite violin. Assemblies in those days were not quite so 
republican as they have become in later years. Etiquette 
was so strongly adhered to, that no man could be admit- 
ted without the proper dancing dress. Small clothes 
only were admissible. An officer of some standing in the 
army appeared in his full costume, but was denied the 
privilege of the ball room because he wore pantaloons. 
In that attic hall might be seen, what five years ago 
would have been esteemed a much greater curiosity than 
at present — the belles with hoops. Who knows but the 
next change of fashion may make us familiar with the 
full dress small clothes, and full bottomed wigs ; and as 
to hats, why they only need their broad brims of the 
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preaeni day tied up in a triangle to restore the style of 
our great grandairea. 

In the year 1761 there was a house occupied hy Mr. 
Stoodley, of similar construction, burnt on the same spot- 
The present house was soon after put in its place, and 
was continued for many years as a tavern, noted in the 
almanac for a dozen years as the stopping place for trav- 
ellers in journeying from Boston for Maine. 

When Mr. Stoodley died we know not. In 1785 Ins 
widow had married Mr. McHurd, who continued the 
house for boarders. Not long after it came into the 
possession of lion. Elijah Hal!, who here spent his latter 
years. The house sets far into the atreet, but until with- 
in a few years it had a yard fenced in front. 



RAMBLE LXVin. 



Decorations of Market Square— The Packer hoiise— 
Deacon Penhallo-w— Tlie Langdon and Thompson 
houses— Great elm — The old man's sketch — Sande- 
m^inian chitrch— Brimstone kin. 

Market Scjuare is the grand centre of attraction for 
epicures, and the diverging spot for a walk to either point 
of the compass. The green trees now so thrifty on the 
Square have an enlivening effect. In the landscape, they 
add much to the beauty of the new church, and to the 
good architecture of the Piacataqua Exchange Bank op- 
posite, and the Rockingham Bank, which eclipses every 
business building on the Square. It ia raiaed sixteen feet 
higher than the other exchange buildings. The second 
story has spacious rooms for public offices — the third ia 
an Odd Eellow'sHaU. It has arched iron window frames, 
and the whole building is covered with mastic. The 
first building of the kind in Portsmouth. The new Cus- 
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torn Houee also stands forth in much beauty — but its 
elevation above the surrounding buildings has a rather 
depressing effect upon those in the neighborhood. 

As we pass from Market Square down Pleasant street, 
we meet with various sites of local interest. Many re- 
member the appearance before the fire of 1813 of the spot 
on which is now Ex-Mayor Jenness'a residence. In front, 
on Pleasant street, was a stone wall higher than the pres- 
ent iron fence, and on that wall an open fence. There 
were many stone steps to pass over before the front door 
was reached. The house was of two stories, of a dark 
color, and the whole of the premises had more the ap- 
pearance of a castle than of a common dwelling. More 
than a centui-y ago, in 1735, and how much earlier we 
know not, the Packer family owned and occupied these 
premises. Here High Sheriff Thomas Packer lived in 
1 768, when he executed Ruth Blay — and in front of these 
premises that night the effigy was displayed. 

Mrs. Packer was fond of making extensions to her dom- 
icil, and therefore, it is said, when her husband was ab- 
sent from home on any long journey, he would find some 
addition to the house on his return. The house was thus 
so enlarged that it became desirable for a public house. 
Sheriff Packer died in 1771. The family soon after 
vacated the premises, as we find-that in the time of the 
Revolution it was the family residence of Hon. John 
Langdon. When he vacated it, the widow Purcell re- 
moved from her family residence, (the house now occu- 
pied by Samuel Lord, Middle street,) and here opened a 
boarding house. Oapt. Purcell had seven daughters; one 
became the wife of Capt. Thomas Manning, another the 
wife of Major William Gardner. He also had two sons. 
Only one of the nine " who filled that house with glee," 
is now living. In 1786, Col. Wilham Brewster, who 
occupied the Bell Tavern, changed residences with Mrs. 
Purcell, and here Col. Brewster opened a genteel board- 
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ing house. In 1789, President "Washington was quartered 
at this house, during the four days he remained, in Ports- 
mouth. It was afterwards occupied by John Greenleaf. 
At the time it was burnt in 1813, that good schoolmaster. 
Deacon Enoch M. Clark, who married Mr. Greenleafs 
only daughter Mary, was the occupant. Goodness, more 
than learning, was the requisite for schoolmasters in those 
days. Deacon Oiark was the master of the school in 
School street for many years, had frequently a hundred 
Bcholai-s, but had never himself studied the English gram- 
mar! The "three It's" were all he was able to manage, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. There was one other 
"ah!" sometimes brought out by way of respiration, 
when the double-headed ferrule or the cowhide were 
brought into free use. Bat eai-ly recollections are taking 
us into a wrong track. 

In the house on the corner south, resided the good 
Deacon Samuel Penhallow and his prim lady. The shop 
in front had a variety of goods such as the public needed. 
It was here that Eev. Dr. Buckminster boarded when he 
commenced his ministry in 1779. Mrs. Lee, a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Buckminster, in a graphic sketch of the in- 
mates of this house, presents a picture of life in the last 
century. She says : 

"They dwelt in a small, plain house, one little parlor of ten 
feet square containing all that was requisite for their comfort. 
The deacon himself tended a little shop in front of the parlor, 
filled with needles, pius, tape, quality bindiog, snufl", — that moat 
common luxury, — with a small pair of scales to weigh a copper's 
worth. The deacon always wore a full suit of very light drab 
broadcloth, with white cotton stockings and silver knee buckles, 
and a full bottomed white horse-hair wig, always powdered. 
His exquisitely plaited ruffles were turned back while he was ic 
the shop, under white sleeves or cuffs, and a white linen aproc 
preserved the purity of the fine dvab broadcloth. His soSitarj 
mate sat in the little three-cornered parlor, whose fireplace wai 
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an afterthought, and built in the corner; the bricka forming 
successive little shelves, where various small things could be 
kept warm. There she sat all day at her round table with 
needle-work, dressed in an old fashioned brocade, with an ex- 
quisite lawn handkerchief folded over it, and environed with a 
scrupulous neatness, where the litter of children's sports never 

As we pass down Pleasant street, the prospect which 
opens from the front of Bev, Dr. Burroughs' mansion 
(which Washington regarded the handsomest in Ports- 
mouth,) over his field to the pond, and the green banks 
and the thrifty elms on the opposite shore, are inviting to 
the eye, and create a desire to see that bridge which will 
one day make the Elwyn fields the most desirable build- 
ing lota in the city. 

On the premises of the late Dr. Dwight, adjoining the 
sidewalk, is one of the largest elms in the city. Its girt is 
about sixteen feet, and its wide-spread limbs give the, 
wayfarer a refreshing shade on a sultry day. It is a me- 
morial of times gone by. As we stand by it, an aged 
man approaches, whose birth-place was near that spot 
more than ninety years ago. "Perhaps, Mr. Fernald, 
you can recollect when this tree was young?" He raised 
his head as the thought of former years came over him, 
and refreshing his recollection replied: 

"No I do not: it was about a foot in diameter when I 
first knew it. Then there were no houses between those 
on the coroere of Pitt and of Gates streets. In this gully 
you see under the tree extending east, the water at every 
high tide flowed from the river to the mill pond. Canoe 
bridge, near the dock on Washington street, admitted 
small boats from the river to pass, at high tide, under this 
tree to the pond. This left ua below on an island, which 
at times horses would have to wade through two feet of 
water to approach. There was a foot-path made of large 
stones where the walk now is, which could be well crossed 
by day, but was a dangerous road by night. These two 
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houses (Rev. Dr. Bnirougha' and Dr. Dwight's) were built 
in 1784, the year after the peace. One was built by Gov. 
John Langdon, the other by a ship-maeter I sailed with. 
I know it well, for I aided by holding the surveyor's lines 
in laying out the ground for the foundations of Capt, 
Thomas Thoinpeon's house and barn, which were after- 
wards Dr. Dwight's. Then the Sandemanian meeting- 
house was standing on the spot where Dr. Dwight's barn 
now stands, and was taken down to give the barn place. 
It was a story and a half building, oceupying half as 
much again ground as the barn now does. It had no 
pews, but was provided with seats. I have heard JSToah 
Parker preach there, and seen J. M. Sewall scattering 
the hymns of his own composition among the audience. 
The meeting-house was built in Vaughan street for this 
society, when this house was taken down." 

The old gentleman stated that he well remembered the 
erection of Eev. Dr. Langdon's house, (now occupied by 
the family of John K. Pickering,) and Col, Oliver Whip- 
ple's, (on the spot where William Petigrew'a house now 
stands.) All the houses were alike, of two stories, with 
gambrel roofs, and were built by Hopeatill March of 
Dover, a mulatto. At that time the land on which Joseph 
Haven afterwards erected his mansion was his Other's 
orchard. "But 0!" said the venerable man, "what a 
change there has been since the Kevolution ! " The old 
gentleman passed on his way, and we on our ramble, 

From what the name of "Brimstone Hill" was derived, 
we have never been informed. There is nothing volcanic 
about that sound primeval granite, which has been un- 
disturbed since the creation, and promises tt> remain. 
Sometime early in the present century that open rough 
lot was purchased for six or seven hundred dollars. The 
sum paid for it at compound interest would amount now 
to ten thousand dollars. There are many other spots in 
the city eating up their value, which would long ago 
have been a source of profit if brought into use. 
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But where is the Pleasant Street Church? Like the 
Sandemanian, that too haa disappeared! Thoae familiar 
walla, that tower, the large arched windows, the wide 
doors, the desk, the pews, the orchestra, have all within 
a few months departed! Of all that made it a temple, 
not one stone ia left upon another ! Another ramhlc has 
touched upon its history. 



RAMBLE LSIX. 

Rev. r>r. Haven— Settlement and resideiioe — Maii-ufno- 

Passihg down Pleasant to Gates street, we come to the 
former residence of Rev. Dr. Saml'el Havsn, who came 
to Portsmouth in 1752, from Tra^ingham, Mass., and. 
was settled over the South church. He soon selected a 
site for his residence, and probably before his marriage 
in 1763 erected the house on Pleasant street, at the head 
of Gates street, now occupied by the family of his grand- 
son, the late Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr. having always re- 
mained in the family. About thirty yeai-s after, it was 
remodeled, and early in the present century it under- 
went a change, from a two-story gambrel roof to a three- 
atory structure. In all the alterations, several rooms 
have remained undisturbed. This feature must be as 
pleasant for keeping in remembrance esteemed ancestral 
relations, as the wide spread elm' in front, in a more 
open manner, is an agreeable memento of former days — 
days when the numerous children with which the Doctor 
was blessed were players around the homestead, and 
planting those little twigs — a fit family emblem — which 
in after years imperceptibly became the overhanging 
trees in front of this Pleasant street residence. 

In some letters of Dr. Haven before ua, we learn that 
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he first received an invitation to settle in Mcdway, Mass. 
in April, 1751. This he declined, because the call was 
not nnanimouB, and because the salary offered waa juad- 
ec^uate " to sustain ye dignity or afford me leisure to per- 
form ye duties to which you would call me, which are 
well-becoming and absolutely incumbent on ye minister 
of Christ." He also declined a call, made in I'ebruary, 
1752, to settle in Brookline, from a lack of unity in the 
call. He adds, " nor may it be impertinent just to men- 
tion to you the very agreeable union that appears in the 
vote of a distant church, by which I am invited to labor 
in another part of Christ's vineyard." 

This latter invitation was from the South church iu 
Portsmouth. The salary offered waa " Seventy pounds 
sterling money yearly." This call he accepted. "While 
in his acceptance he regarded their unanimity, peace and 
love above any other inviting circumstance, " yet Iwoiild 
by these represent to you how much I confide in your gen- 
erosity and christian kindness to afford me some further' 
assistance for my comfortable support in your service. 
And as wood will be a very chargeable article in this pop- 
ulous town, so your generous allowance of eight or ten 
cords annually, or its ec^uivalent in money would be, 
though to you an inconsiderable expense, yet to me a 
very valuable kindness." 

He was settled May 6, 1752. As the history of his 
long pastorate is fully given in Kev. Dr, Peabody'a 
sketch of the South church history, we will only give 
such matters as are not there stated. 

How the item of wood in the salary was settled, does 
not appear ; but probably some of the members of the 
church and parish were infiueutial in causing the vote to 
be passed which gave him the use of the training field 
for his horse and cow pasture, which is spoken of in an- 
other place. 
That it was difficult to raise even the small salary 
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agreed upon, may be infeiTed from the fact that at Dr. 
Haven's decease there was due to him $289.26. His re- 
ceipts show that his salary was paid in small sums as it 
could be collected. 

In looking over Dr. Haven's early account book, it will 
be found that he purchased considerable wood, and he 
often balances his accounts with hay, corn or meal, prob- 
ably raised in his own garden or field ; and in 1783 a 
shoe bill has often these words recurring, " To your son's 
shoes, your ujiper leather, or your leather ;" and then cred- 
ited by " One bushel and a half of salt," made, probably, 
at bis own salt works. 

During the Revolutionary war, Dr. Haven was a genu- 
ine " son of liberty," giving the whole weight of his char- 
acter, infiuence and exertion to the American cause. 
"When the news of the battle of Lexington reached 
Portsmouth, he sat up a good part of the night with his 
family making bullets. And when, in the course of the 
next year, an alarm was given in the night that the 
enemy were approaching, he shouldered his fowling 
piece, and went with his parishioners to share in the 
toils and dangers to which they might be exposed. 

His brother-in-law, Mr. Appletou of Boston, visiting 
Dr. Haven, they rode to Greenland to see his brother, 
John Haven,'who resided there. On returning home the 
horse stopped to drink at a brook which then ran across 
the road, the bits were broken, and losing ail command of 
the animal, they were both thrown into the stream, and 
the horee there left them. Thoi-oughly wet, they pro- 
ceeded to the first house, where dwelt a pai-ishioner of 
Dr. Haven's, a militia captain. He bad no clotliea to 
offer his worthy pastor but his regimentals, and so ac- 
coutred in them he walked home, exciting the wonder 
of all he met, and no less the dismay of his own femily, 
at the fear of sudden mental aberration ; but an expla^ 
nation in due time showed that even the preacher of 
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peace might under peculiar circumstances be justified in 
assuming the militant armor. 

There are some tangible evidences left of tbe patriot- 
ism of the clergymen who espoused the cause of their 
country in the days of the Revolution. "We have some 
documents which show that while the Rev. Dr. McClin- 
tock and his sons were in active service, the father prom- 
inent in the battle of Bunker Hill, no less devoted was 
Dr. Haven in preparing for the manufacture of an article 
80 essential to carry on the warfare. Read the following 
certificate, signed by two physicians of Portsmouth, given 
only two months before the Declaration : 

" This may certify that we, the subscribers, by the request of 
the Eev'd Dr, Haven, have examiued a quantity of saltpetre 
made by him, and have weighed off three hundred and eight 
pounds, which we judge to be sufScieEtly pure and dry. 

"Portsmouth, May 18, 1776. J. EiiACKETT, 

Hall Jackson," 

That this was not the close of the saltpetre business 
we have evidence in the following copy of an agreement, 
made the week after : 

"May 18, 1776. Mutually agreed between the Rev'd Dr. 
Haven and Messieurs Lang and Melcber, yt the said Haven 
will deliver up to them his salt petre works for space of one 
month, yt he find one-half of the wood and potash, and all the 
utensils ; yt he find them collectively one-half pint of rum per 
day, or one pitcher of cyder, and his horse to hale the nitre 
earth; and that they, said Melcher and Lang, render to said 
Haven half the produce of said saltpetre. 

" N. B. , It is understood that said Haven advance what 
money is necessary for potfc ash and wood, to said Lang and 
Meleher, and take his pay in saltpetre; that he. take off all the 
saltpetre, and pay them at the market price ; and likewise that 
they count one month from said Haven's return from his in- 
tended journey." 
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The place of mannfaeture was the then vacant lot north 
of Dr. Haven's residence, afterwards owned by Edward 
PaiTj. Earth ffoin beneath the old South church, from 
the cellar on which Benjamin Akerman afterwards built 
a house on Islington near Cass street, and from other 
localities, was taken for the manufacture. Thus while 
some clergymen took the field in defence of their coun- 
try, others were quietly, but not less effectively, turning 
the soil into the means of national defence. 



RAMBLE LXX. 



It was in the old North Church, and the time but a , 
few weeks since, [March 1854,] that the afternoon ser- 
vice was closed with the hymn — ""WTien I can read my 
title clear," sung in good spirit by the choir. 

The deep Sentiment no doubt was felt by many of 
those in attendance ; hut with some it had also the effect 
of bringing back the recollections of former years, — rec- 
ollections which rise unbidden now that the walls of the 
old Church are so soon to be prostrated, and in their fall 
close from the view all that is left of tlie cherished asso- 
ciations of by-gone years. 

It was to 1812 that we were carried back. Again the 
heavy pulpit with its sounding board, appeared on the 
west side of the church; {it was a meeting house then;) 
gallery above gallery again appeared, and the long spiral 
rod was extended from the chandelier to the almost diz- 
zy height of the blue eeihng. The pews of the house 
again were divided off into their varied shapes and sizes. 
The place of the organ and its pipes was filled by human 
organs, and the place of the stoves and their pipes was a 
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blank, for neither were permitted there. There were 
tliree porches for entrance — on the north, south, and east. 
The latter opened to the hroad aisle ; and here the rever- 
end pastor, Dr. Buckminater, always entered, decked in 
his eaivonieala, his robe and bands, — his tri-eornered hat 
in hand. He was the object of veneration for man and 
boy, maid and matron ; none looked lightly upon him ; 
all felt some personal relation to him, for scarcely one of 
his parish conld not either say he officiated at my wed- 
ding or at my baptism. 

It was at that season, the last of May, when nature 
was in its liveliest attire without, that the venerable and 
dignified pastor entered for the laat time the house, and 
that pulpit which he had regularly filled for thirty-three 
years. There were evident signs of indisposition resting 
upon him, yet he went through the services in his accus- 
tomed fervent manner, and the reading of the closing 
hymn seemed a foreboding utterance of those great 
events which were soon to await him. The few now 
alive of those who heard, are witnesses to the deep feel- 
ing with which be read. 



Nor will they soon forget the scene which another month 
presented, when the pulpit, the cliandelier and the gal- 
leries were draped in black, and the deep feeling with 
which Rev. Dr. Parker uttered the sentiments of his own 
heart and those of the parishioners, on the loss of one 
who had enjoyed their mutual estimation. Many weeks 
did that drapery remain, but much longer did the people 
mourn their loss. He was the last pastor who has been 
called home. The four pastors who have since been set- 
tied, Messrs. Putnam, Holt, Clark and Moore, are now 
[in 1854] all living — showing but one death in a pastor- 
ate of seventy-five years.* 

*£eT. Bdvrla Holt died at Madison, IndlsDH, June 12, 185i, Boon Bfler thts was nilCten. 
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But as we cast our eyes around the church " aa it was," 
and in imagination retrace the aisles and glance at tlie 
pews, how few of the persons who were present in 1812, 
or even of their families, are now to be found here. 
There are some interesting reminiscences of that day 
which should be recorded before they forever pass from 
remembrance. 

The pulpit was on the centre of the west side of the 
house. "We pass from it on the right and glance at the 
wall pews. !First is that of Hon. "William Whipple, a 
signer of the declaration of independence, which his wid- 
ow then occupied. "Washington and James Monroe have 
been seated here. Next that of Hon. Hunking Penhal- 
low, for many years State Conncillor, Hon. Isaac "Wal- 
dron's came next ; then Joseph Clark's ; and in the 
south-west corner was Col. Eben Thompson's. The next 
on the south side was occupied by the venerable John 
McOlintock, who looked to our young eyes like an old " 
man then; but a further pilgrimage of forty-iive years 
was then in store for him. Then came the pew of Mad- 
am Adams, which her son Timothy T"arrar occupied. 
Then followed the pews of Jacob Cutter, James Bund- 
lett and Daniel "Webster. That of the latter distinguished 
statesman occupied the spot whore the pulpit afterwards 
stood. Next was the pew of Mrs. Sargeant, then 
that of Colonel Joseph "Whipple, and the spacious pew 
in the south-east corner was occupied by Gov. John 
Langdon. The next four on the east side were occupied 
by Nathaniel Dean, Capt. George F. Blunt, Capt. Na- 
thaniel Poisora and Col. "William Brewster. Passing the 
entrance to the middle aisle the other wall pews on the 
east side were occupied by the families of Jacob Sheafe, 
"William Hill, Daniel E. Rogers and Joseph Akerman. 

BtT. iBtael W. PutDi 
settled at Albany, N 
WbitlngwuB iostalle 
to Bnoklfu, N. Y. 
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A double pew in the north-east corner was occupied by 
Hon. John Goddard. Capt, "William Rice and Peyton 
R. Freeman oecupted the two next, on the north side. 
After passing the entrance by the hell porch, they were 
occupied by John Peirce, Stephen Pearae, Blisha Hill, 
James Winkley, Richard Hart and Oliver Briard. Rich- 
ard Tibbets and Thomas Gf. Berry occupied the pew in 
the north-west corner ; and the several pews extending 
thence to the palpit were occupied by William Garland, 
Misses Slade, Madam Treadwell and Daniel Austin. 
This completes the circuit of the wail pews. 

Entering the middle aisle from the east, we see on our 
right the pews of Capt. William Furber, Peter Wilson, 
John P. Lord, Edward Cutts, (his was lined with bright 
scarlet cloth,) John Langdon, Jr., Benjamin Penhallow, 
John B, Hi!!, Portsmouth Female Asylum, and on the 
corner in front of the pulpit, was Edward Parry's. FoU 
lowing the aisle around north to the starting point, we 
find those of Isaac Smith, Langley Boardraau, John F. 
Parrott, Aaron Lakeman, Benjamin Akemian, John HiU, 
Robert Yeaton, Sarah Gregory, Jeremiah Dennett, Jamea 
Hill and Simeon Stiles. In the centre of the northern 
pit pews were those of Enoch M. Clark, Mrs. Greenleaf, 
John Bowles, Amos Tappan, Nathaniel T. Moulton, J. 
Pluraer Dennett, Amnii R. Hall and Daniel Plnkham. 

Begiiming again at the east entrance of the middle 
aisle, we pass around the south pit pews occupied as fol- 
lows : — by John Penhallow, Rev, Dr. Buekminster's fam- 
ily, John Melcher, William and Theodore Chase, Edward 
J. Long, Henry Ladd, Samuel Chauncy, William 
Vaughan, the sexton, Mr. Mc Intire, Charles Peirce, John 
Salter, Mrs. Spenee, Job Harris, EUsha Whidden, John 
Gouch, Tobias Walker, William Neil, Josiah Folsom, 
Hannah Leigh. In the centre of these were the pews of 
Joseph Bass, Nathaniel Fernald, R. Cutts Shannon, Na- 
thaniel Brown and Samuel Brewster. The latter pew 
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was regularly occupied by the aame .family from the 
erection of the house in 1712 to the change of 1837. 

The gallery pews were also taken up by oM standard 
parishioners. Among these we recollect tlie pews nf 
John March, Daniel Davis, George Pernald, Nathaniel 
Jackson, John ITelson, John Staples, William "Whidden, 
"William Purber, Eobert Holmes, Ebenezer Eowe, Na^ 
thaniel Dennett, Timothy Ham, Robert Ham, Earnet 
Akerman, George Tetherly, William Moses, Mark 
Adams, George Walker, George Hart, Nehemiali Green, 
Thomas Peirce, John Reding, sen., Timothy Ham, jr., 
and Samuel Akerman. 

Among the regular occupants of pews in the gallery 
was Richard !FitBgeraId. He once said to us that his pa- 
rents told him that he first went to meeting with them 
in April, 1774. He was present on the day when the 
ser'rices were last performed in the chnrch, in April, 
1854, in his gallery seat, from which he was scarcely evei? 
absent of a Sabbath, — thus completing eighty years' at- 
tendance. 

There were hut few regular occupants of the upper 
gallery except the inmates of the almshouse, and a full 
representation from all the colored population of Ports- 
mouth, 

The three deacons, Amos Tappan, Job Harris and 
A. R. Hall, took their seats in front of the pulpit, facing 
the audience. No hoy smiled when he passed a deacon 
in those days. A fixture, almost as stationary a^ the 
minister, was the sexton, WilliamVaughan. For twen- 
ty-five years he was in regular attendance in that capaci- 
ty. The heavy bell he could manage like a plaything, 
while some men of double his strength could with diffi- 
culty set it. Order was a requisite he could never dis- 
pense with, and if boys were seen to behave rudely in 
meeting, the sharp countenance of the old gentleman 
was upon them, and if not at once quiet, his firm hand 
was found marching them to the pulpit stairs. 
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There rise before us such a host of early reeolleetiona 
of the spirits of the past, that we must break short our 
story that they may be quietly allayed. It is not strange 
that the contemplated demolition of the only thing on 
earth in which they held a common property should have 
disturbed their repose. But old things must pass away 
and all things become new. 

When the old Worth church was built in 1712, it was 
symmetrical in form, the steeple being in the centre of 
the front. An enlargement on the west side was after- 
wards made. The Vane bore the date of 1732, when it 
was put up. It was not gilded until 1796. When des- 
tined to come down in 1854, the Vane is thus personi- 
fied, to enable it to tell its story. Hardened by long ex- 
posure, tenacious of life to the l^t, the man of the spire 
whirls around with every breeze. He sees in the garden 
a few rods to the north-west, an aged oak of two centu- 
ries, which is the only visible object older than himself. 
Listen to his appeal. 



■rj point I'Te faceil, I foimd on oyory aiflo 

otheFS have dtsplaced. And fl-aedoru'e fire supplied. 



Who gave Ike UgLttdng geiir. A ad.nesl— looked King street tbrough. 



rvs stood while isles of aavBge men In peace I once felt truiy I'Bin- 

Qrew harmless as the doie ; tor 'neath ray shadow slflod 

And spears and battle e^es tucned Tbo man n'hom dl the people li 

To pnrpoBss of love. Seorgo WashinKlon the good I 
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The temple of their lov 


Tutned to a light nah-bed. 




Its mera'ries cheer yo 


lit wb J recount the rights I'v 


eHosnt 


Till that oWoRk.amoni 








11 inii mj tale, long though j 




Lfljs low In duBt hie vii 


And leave it half untold. 




AreBpllelmayaelt. 


h« fame of Eogers, Flteh. an, 


1 Slllea, 


ThialltllebDOBlnon-i 






(Time's pettlngG Ivrl 








Comopassliia in review. 




Ldiaeumfiiaitltes: 



RAMBLE LXXI. 



The old l^ortli Church has some political as well as re-; 
ligioua reminiscences. Before the Conrt House was built, " 
all town meetings were held there; and in the timea of 
the Revolution, eome public meetings on the affairs of 
the country. We find the following account of a Ports- 
mouth Tea Part^, held in that place, not to drink, but to 
discontinue the use of that beverage at a time when the 
spirit of tho colonies required it. That there was a pat- 
riotic feeling in that party, the resolutions show. At a 
meeting of the freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
town of Portsmouth, held at the North meeting-house 
December 16, 1773, for the purpose of consulting and 
advising upon the moat proper and effectual method to 
prevent the receiving or vending of teas sent out by the 
East India Company, Samuel Hale was moderator, and 
the following among other resolutions, were passed: 

Resolved, That it is the natural right of men, born and inher- 
iting estates in any part of the Britisli empire, to have power of 
; their own property either by themselves or tlieir 
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liesohed, That the act of the British Parliament, levying a 
duty on teas, landed in America, payable here, is a tax whereby 
the property of Americana is taken from them without their 
consent. 

Resolved, That every virtuous and public-spirited freeman 
ought steadily to oppose to the utmost of his ability, every art- 
ful attack of the Ministry to enslave the Americans, 

Resolved, That the power given by Parliament to the East 
India Company, to send out their teas to the colonies, subjected 
to the payment of duties on being landed here, is a plain at- 
tempt to enforce the Ministerial plan, and a direct attack upon 
the liberties of America, and that it is an indispensable duty of 
all true-hearted Americans to render this effort abortive. 

Resolved, That in case any of the Company's tea shall be 
brought into this port, in order for sale, we will use every meth- 
od necessary to prevent its being landed or sold here. 

Resolved, That whoever shall directly or indirectly promote, 
or in any way aid or assist in the importation of any of the East 
India Company's tea, or any teas subject to the payment of a 
duty here, by an act of the British Parliament, shall be deemed • 
an enemy to America. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of tbis meeting be published 
and sent to every considerable town in tbis goveroment, and 
that a committee be appointed to correspond with them, and 
also with the several committees in the other governments. 

Therefore, Voted, That Hon. John Sherburne, John Picker- 
ing, Esq., George Gains, Jacob Sheafe, Samuel Cutts, Esq., 
Samuel Hale, Esq., and Capt. John Langdon, or any three of 
them, be a Committee, for the purposes aforesaid. 

In the early days of Itev. Dr. Buckminster, before oth- 
er denominations arose in Portemoiith, the pevrs in the 
upper gallery of the North Church were generally occu- 
pied. One who attended the meeting when the revolu- 
tionary war was in progress, gave us a pungent illnstra- 
tion of the spirit of the women of that day. He entered 
a family pew in the gallery, with aome other children, 
under the charge of his grandmother, to witness the or- 
dination of Mr. Bnekminater, in 1779. Some male in- 
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truder had entered and taken possession of her usual seat 
in front. JSTot heeding her request to remove, she took 
a ball from her pocket, and taking out a pin of the larg- 
est size, deliberately gave one thrust at his arm ; in a 
moment he sprang out of the pew, and she was left un- 
disturbed to iier devotions. Snch was the spirit of the 
mother of that distinguished patriot, George Gains, of 
Eevolutionary memory. 



EAMBLB LXXn. 

ToAvn Beovii'Uj- sieainet foreign paiipsre — Oi'dpi-s for 
Wlio biSlt tke forts. ^"'"^ now 

The citizens of Portsmouth in old times, although not 
very aristocratic, were yet very choice in having such 
men for citizens aa would be able to support themselves. 
The following town records show that emigrants had 
much more difBeulty in obtaining a residence in former 
times than at the i 



"1686, July 20. The Selectmen gave a warraut to the Con- 
stable to wara Johu Kelley, Peter Harvie, John Reed, Mis 
Stacker, before the selectmen to give an account of their being 
in towne, and for Harvie's entertaining strangers without liberty, 

"July 24th, John Kelley being examined for bringing his 
wife and two children into town without leave, was warned by 
the Selectmen to give security for saving the town from any 
charge of himself and wife and children, or to depart. He then 
promised he would within a week. Peter Harvie being ques- 
tioned for entertaining his sister and two children, said he would 
get security speedily. So did Mis Stocker and John Eeed the 
licke. 

"July 30. The Selectmen then appointed Goode Chasely 
that shee should remaine in this town but a fortnight from this 
day, being no inhabitant. 
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"Aug. 27. It was ordered that Peter Harvie do no longer 
entertain his sister and her two children Ie his house, in penalty 
of the law for so doing; and that she forthwith repair with her 
children to Boston from whence she came, or otherwise to be coii- 
Yaied by the constables from town to town till shee come thair. 

"Then ordered that John Eeed do forthwith hire himself out 
to service by the year, or otherwise must expect to be put out 
by the selectmen according to law. Then ordered that Jacob 
Lavers give security for his two servants the time they reside 
with him. 

"1692, Dec. 29. The selectmen being informed that wido 
Markwell being in town contrary to law and order, have issued 
out a warrant to John Snell constable, to warn her to go out of 
the town to the place from whence she came — also to forewarne 
them that entertain her, not to entertain her any longer without 
good security to save the town harmless from all charges that 
should accrue thereby, on penalty of paying 5s. per month for 
every month. 

"Roger Thomas makeing request to the inhabitants for ad- 
mission to be an inhabitant in the town, their answer was they 
would not doe it without he gave good security to save them' 
harmless from all charges — he providing none, the selectmen in 
behalf of the towne did then warn him forthwith to return to 
the place from whence he carae." 

They had a way of securing attention to business by 
town officers in old times, which might be profitably 
adopted in the modern : 

"May, 1692. It was agreed that every one of the Selectmen 
are to meet together on the first Thursday of every month — if 
any selectman shall fail to appear at time and place, unless 
providentially hindered, shall pay five shillings unless the major 
part of the selectmen shall see fit to remit the same. The time 
of meeting is one o'clock — if any come after the hour to be. at 
the mercy of those selectmen there met together how much to 
be abated." 

The records of old times in Portsmontli show wlio 
built the early Forts on our coast. 
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"In 1666, June 19. At a general towne meeting, for the bet- 
ter carrying on of tlie fortiiicatioos at I"ort Poynt, it was eon- 
eertted unto and voted, that every dweller and liver in the towne 
above sixteen years of age, whether house-holder, children, serv- 
ants or any other residing in the towne, shall and doe here 
promise to worke at the same one whole weeke betvrixt this and 



hg, and shall appeare o 
vea them from time to time 
r severall sayd w 



the last day of October next ensuin 

days as they shall have notice giv 

untill they h 

and to be allowed out of their subscriptions three shillings per 

day, and to be at the Fort by seven o'clock in the morning and 

to give over at six in the evening, to begin on the Great Island 

and so round by Sandy Beach, and thence through the whole 

towne." 



RAMBLE LXXIII. 

Newmaroh and BiUinga' house— Bell ta^'ern — Meloher 
house— "Waldron'a— Jenny Stewart's— Mary Martin's 
—John Fi'ancis— The privateer adventure. 

John Nbwmarch, merchant, eon of Rev. Mr. New- 
mareh of Kittery, purchased about half of the first raeet- 
ing-bouae erected below the South mill, and removed it 
to the premises on which now stands the lofty three-story 
brick edifice called Congress Block; where it remained 
in a state of sound preservation until 1846. At that 
time, Samuel E. Coues purchased the estate, and the 
house was sold to Erederiek "W. Rogers, who took it 
down, and of the lumber erected a cottage, which is now 
standing in Jackson street- 
Mr. Newmarch occupied his house from the time of 
hie marriage. After his decease, one of his daughters, 
who was married to Richard Billings, succeeded her fa^ 
ther in the proprietorship and occupancy of the home- 
stead. Mr. Billings was a clerk to John Hancock, and 
his old master used to honor him with a call when he 
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vJeited Portemonth. Here Mr. Binings departed this 
life Dec. 9, 1808, aged 75 ; and Mary, his wife, Nov. 8, 
1815, aged 78. Their only son, John, and hia wife, 
owned the property till 1819, and he died shortly after 
that time. 

During a long aeries of years, Mr. Billings occupied 
the southerly corner room of the houae aa a store, and it 
was continued by him till the time of hia decease. Hia 
stock in trade consisted principally of flax, chalk, spin- 
ning wheels, corn brooms, tobaeoo, Dutch smoking pipes, 
coft'ee and tea, (as was indicated on a long white sign 
board suspended at the door.) He had also beneath the 
back shelves a few blue kega of what gave men the blues. 
There waa also a goodly quantity of brass cooking uten- 
sils; but nothing was so conspicuous and atti-active aa the 
pewter ware, which was exposed to the view of every 
passer-by. Those memorable shining great platters,, 
white and bright as a Spanish dollar, and that variety of 
Spanish pipes, with stems varying from the length of a 
finger to that of an arm ; the pipes fantastically arranged 
in those huge platea, then placed on the turn-down win- 
dow abutter, (which served the office of a shelf on the 
outer aide,) are objects of too memorable attraction to be 
forgotten by those who were then children, who would 
gaze in front, first at the loaded mammoth dishea, then at 
the old gentleman, to see him raise his three-cornered 
hat to adjust his wig, with one hand, while the other waa 
employed in profusely supplying himself with delicious 
macaboy. Mr. Billings' gentlemanly affability ever led 
him to deal out some pleasing past^tirae expression to his 
young spectators, and often some happy little joke, which 
was ever gratefully received. The business part of the 
building was subsequently occupied many years, and un- 
til it waa torn down, as a broker's of&ee, by George Ma- 
nent. Some of the diamond glass windows remained 
until the building was demolished. 
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"Within a few years the old Bell Tavern has undergone 
many mutations. The building was erected in 1743, by 
Paul March, who maiTied a daughter of Mr. John New- 
march, then an occupant of the Billings' house. Mr. 
March was a merchant, and at times has filled the lai-ge 
yard in the rear of the tavern with hogsheads of rum 
and molasses. An old lady born in the Gains house, ad- 
joining the Bell Tavern, who died a few years since, stat- 
ed this as a rich sight a hundred years ago. 

The Meicher house, on the corner of Congress and 
Chestnut sti'eets, facing Vaughan street, was formerly a 
gambrel two-story house, like that in which the Express 
office ia now kept. It belonged to the Boyd estate. Sev- 
enty years ago it required three or four atepa to reach the 
door — the road in that place has been filled that much 
since. Between 1780 and 1790 it was occupied by Rob- 
ert Gerrish, and in it was the printing-office in which he 
printed the New Hampshire Mercury. 

Directly east of this house was the bake house of liob- 
ert Methn. Metiin lived to the age of one hundred and 
fifteen years, and died in 1789, He used to walk to Eos- 
ton in a day, the distance was then sixty-six miles — buy 
his flour, put it in a coaster, and then return the third 
day. This feat was last done when eighty years of age. 
On the same spot now lives Benjamin Carter, over eighty 
years of age. He was formerly a baker, and has still in 
hie house the first cracker he made, in 1792. 

In 1851, in the process of repairing the two-story 
wooden dwelling house on the southerly corner of Isling- 
ton and Parker sti'eets, and next easterly of the brick 
mansion of the late Robert Rice, a large beam was taken 
from the building, on which was chalked the name of 
" Daniell Remark, John Thompson, — Holms, J. Thom- 
as, — Stephens, John Thomas, 1696," ' 

Inquiries have been made of many of the persona 
moat noted for acquaintance with the early history of 
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PortsmoutL, but none impart any information respecting 
the erection of this building. The above date doubtless 
shows when the houae was erected, and the names of 
some of the builders. 

There was found cai'efully imbedded in the masonry a 
three quart stone jug, with a sound cork stopper, con- 
taining about a pint of red liquid, of a sweet flavor, but 
the life of the original spirit which was probably there, 
when the playful masons sealed it up in the bricks one 
hundred and fifty-five years ago, had escaped. Around 
the chimney, under a hearth, several bushels of salt were 
taken out, which was in a compact state, and retained 
mucli of its original strength. 

It was formerly owned by a family bearing the name 
of Stewart; it aftei'wards belonged to a descendant, and 
was called " the Jenny Stewart house " for many years. 
It is situated on a ledge of large extent, which prevent- 
ed facilities for obtaining water on any part of its garden 
lot. Its well T\'as consequently made in the street on the , 
side opposite the house, and remained in use as a well 
until nearly fifty years since ; it was then filled up to 
give a gate passageway for the house now occupied by 
Cpat, Wm. Parker. 

The formation of wells in the pubhc roads of Ports- 
mouth for the convenience of private families, was not 
uncommon in olden times. About the year 1715, Joseph 
Brewster, who owned and occupied for boarders the "Wal- 
dron house on Congress street, had his well before his 
front door on the opposite side of the street, which re- 
mained there for nearly a century. Similar cases were 
common in the early settlements of Portsmouth. The 
well opposite the Episcopal chapel, fifty years ago was 
in the front yard of Abraham Isaacs — tlie northern aide 
of State (then Buck) street being the south edge of where 
the covering of the well may now be seen. 

There are older houses in Portsmouth, but no one s o 
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aged could be found, in 1843, which tad so well preserv- 
ed its original external appearance as that on the hill in 
Islington street, occupied by Miss Mary Martin. The 
land was purchased by her great grandfather, in 1710, 
and the house was soon after erected. So that it had 
stood about one hundred and thirty-two years. It was 
never clapboarded or painted. Its weather-beaten sides 
stood the rude buffeting of many a tempest, in proof that 
plain boards will ontstand the age of man even without 
the application of preservatives. The forest was near it 
when it was reared, — the branch of the river on its front 
was unobstructed by a bridge, — and at the head of the 
creek was a grist and a saw mill in operation. On the 
south-east, the eye could pass unobstructed to the islands 
in the river; and in nearly the same direction could be 
seen the only meeting-house in town, which later than 
that day, it waa voted in town meeting, "shall continue 
the town-meeting house forever ! " How have the ob- 
stinate descendante of our worthy sires rebelled against 
their mandates ! 

Though Anthony street does not come up to the Fifth 
Avenue houses, it can claim some residents who are ae 
industrious and as happy as those who dwell in palaces, 
without half the care and anxiety attendant on high life. 
There are some localities here, too, whieh have a histonc 
interest. See this two-story dwelling on the east side of 
the street, numbered four from Middle street It sits 
high, is capacious, and although somewhat dilapidated in 
are marks of once having been a desirable 
iTow for its history. 

At the early part of the war of 1812, some American 
vessels managed to carry on trade, although at no small 
risk of the owners, for even American flags would not 
always give protection when any cause of suspicion or 
doubt arose in the minds of the privateersmen. A ves- 
sel belon^ng to Messrs. Nathaniel A, and John Haven 
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of this port, had made a succeBsful voyage, but before 
reaching home was overhauled by a southern priva- 
teer, STot being satisfied with her papers, she was aeized 
as a prize, and the officers taken on board the privateer. 
Tlie vessel was manned, and ordered for a port in 
South Carolina or Georgia. Among the crew was a 
colored man, bright and active, who was retained on 
board to aid in taking the vessel into port. This man 
was John Francis, He not only knew every rope in 
the ship, but he knew also where the treasures below 
were concealed. Watching his opportunity, he brought 
from below the gold for which a cargo had been sold, 
and in the tub oa deck, from which the masts were oc- 
casionally slushed, he buried it from sight beneath the 
greaay mixture which was rarely stirred up. He made 
himself useful, and aided in bringing the vessel into port. 
On arriving at the wharf he w^ permitted to leave. He 
told them he was poor, and asked permission to take 
that old slash tub, as the grease would raise him a little 
change for a day or two. The modest request was 
granted. He might be seen with that old tub on his 
shoulder, marching on shore, an object of merriment if 
not of pity. But John cared for neither. He soon put 
matters in good trim ; fifteen thousand dollars in gold were 
deposited in the bank, and he notified the owners of the 
vessel that that sum was subject to tlieir order. In due 
time the whole amount was realized by the owners, and 
ingratitude for his Mthfuliiess, the Messrs. Haven built 
this house for John Francis, and here were spent many 
years-of the life of this honest and devoted negro. *' Do- 
mestic relations " being unfortunate, Francis went to 
New Orleans, and the last we heard from him he was 
there in a trusty clerkship. Whether dead or alive, the 
reward of his. honesty is visible to all who pass through 
Anthony street. 
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EAMELE LXXW. 



Sixty years ago next north of Dearborn's combined 
shop, house and academy, waa the mansion of Judge John 
Pickering. Connected with the Penhallow mansion, 
which came next, was a large garden extending back 
over the land now bearing the name of Penhallow street. 
The Boyd preinisea were on the corner of Bow street; 
next waa the residence of Joseph Haven, about in the 
position of the north corner of Penhallow street ; the 
bookstore of Mr. Sparhawk was next east ; then a small 
range of stores belon^ng to Daniel Eindge; and a little 
east of where Gerrish'a foundry now is, waa the Ports- 
mouth Tlieatre, a large, two-story building, the eastern 
side bounded by the Wentwoi-th garden. Around this 
garden the brick wall was then extended as it has been 
seen in later years. 

There was a theatrical company in Portsmouth near the 
close of the last century, composed of young men of 
Portsmouth, with occasional assistance from other places. 
Their perfoi-mances were given in the theatre on Bow 
street. The amateur performera were literary men from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age. There were no fe- 
male performers, but the most delicate young men, in 
flowing robes and curls, personified the ladies. On that 
spot, before the scenery furnished by a home artist, the 
gratified audiences of the day would listen to such actors 
as E. St. Loe Livermore, Charles Cutts, Samuel Elliot, 
George Long, George "W". Preseott, Tilton, Haven, Cut- 
ter, Sheafe and others, who in this school fitted them- 
selves for more gracefully discharging the courtesies of 
after life. 

The fire of 1806 destroyed the theatre, with the ware- 
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houses ai'ound it, as well as that more valuable edifice, 
the Episcopal church. 

From the Episcopal church there was opened ou the 
wcBt a fine and extensive garden prospect, whicli was 
preser^'ed, although gradually becoming more limited, 
for years after. The "Wentworth house, the Jaffrey man- 
sion, the residence of Elijah Hall, and the buildings al- 
ready described, flanked the opposite edges of the pic- 
ture, while directly south of tlie church the oldest' bi-ick 
edifice in Portsmouth, the residence of Jonathan "War- 
ner, made no unimportant feature in the landscape at the 
close of the last century. 

The mansion owned by John 'N. Frost, on Market 
street, was formerly the boai-ding-house of Mrs. Xoah 
Parker. Directly opposite, where Mr. Payne now keeps, 
was the store where Benjamin Penhallow commenced 
business. He one day saw a lady of Gloucester, who 
stopped at Mrs. Parker's, on her way to Portland, He 
sought an introdnction, and in due time was married to 
Snsan, the daughter of Col. William Pearce of Glouces- 
ter. They were visited by a young lady, Miss Harriet 
Pearce, daughter of David P. of Gloucester — and Hunk- 
ing Penhallow took her as his helpmeet. When Miss 
Mary Beach of Gloucester, was afterwards on a visit to 
ilra. Hunking Penhallow, she was first seen by Tiiomas 
W. Penhallow, who became her husband. This matri- 
monial alHance with Gloucester made him acquainted 
with his second mfe, who is a half sister of the late 
Hanking Penhallow's wife. Little did that lady who 
stopped here for a few hours in her journey, think that 
that day's results would be a matter of so much interest 
in so many families, both of Gloucester and Portsmouth. 
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EAMBLE LSXV. 



Deer etreet^WKy so named.— Ho tiaes of Newmaroh, 

Oollines and P"'itoh— Christian Shore— Tradition of 
tlie Beehive. 

Op the collection of old houses on the west side of 
Market street, the second north of Beer street, built in 
garrison style, is the house where a lady was once killed 
by lightning. It was on the second day of June, 1777. 
Mrs. Catharine Clai'k, who had been married but one 
week, was expecting company. In the afternoon, 
there came up a heavy shower. After the force of the 
shower had appeared to pass away, she went into a back 
room, put her head out of the window to observe the 
clouds, and was instantly killed by a flash of lightning. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that this is the only 
ease on record of fatality from lightning within the limits 
of Portsmouth. Li 1782, some Frenchmen were killed 
by lightning on board of a vessel in our river. 

This building on the north of Deer street, near the 
comer of Market street, waa once a public house, with 
the sign of a Dcsr. This gave the name to the street. 

Passing up Deer street, see that old house on the north 
side. The chimney presents to every passer-by the rec- 
ord of its age, " 1705." It was built in that year by John 
i^ewmarch. The next house, long the residence of the 
venerable Richard Hart, was built in 1737, by Capt. 
John Collings, the great grandfather of Com. J. Coliings 
Long, of the Navy. There is yet in the house some of 
the original furniture. We have seen there recently a 
wine bottle stamped "J. Collings, 17S6," which has 
stood the use of over one hundred and twenty years, and 
is yet as good as new. 

That house in which Simeon Stiles recently lived on 
High street, was the residence of Bev. Jabez Fitch, who 
preached at the North Church from 1724 to 1746. 
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Passing a variety of places of historic interest, we find 
ourselves on Christian-shove, or as now called, North 
rortsmoQth. We cannot leai-n why it ever received the 
name of Christian-shore. Previous to the building of 
the mill-bridge in 1764, there were only three or four 
houses on that side of the river. There was the Jack- 
son house on the point, the Ham house on Freeman's 
point, one or two near where the hay scales now are, and 
the large Dennett house, sometimes called " the beehive," 
on an elevation west of the old school house. The latter 
mansion is more than one hundred and forty years old. 
Of its early days, when the boys from Christian-shore 
passed round the head of the creek to attend school on 
the South road, — and of the troubles which arose when 
the boat was not at hand to pass the river in the even- 
ing, — and of the hundred other little incidents which 
might Ije brought up, we will say nothing, although tvHr 
dition is full. "We will give only one sketch relating to 
the " beehive" or Dennett mansion. 

One of the ship masters employed by Sir. "Wm. Pep- 
perell was Capt. Colby, who married Lydia Waterhouse. 
More than ninety years ago she became a widow, and 
afterwards was married to.Ephraim Dennett, and resid- 
ed at the above old mansion on Christian-shore. Years 
rolled on, and she again found herself a widow. Like a 
good housewife, in those days when no factories were in 
operation, she kept her flock of sheep, and attended to 
the various processes of converting their product into 
cloth; and her fame extended beyond the limits of the 
town. Near the house is a good spring which still flows 
on as of old. It was a time for wool washing. Laying aside 
the widow's weeds, dressed in a leather apron, a man's 
broad brim hat, and other apparel to match, she was 
washing her wool at the spring, when a stranger on 
horseback approached, and inquired for the residence of 
the widow Dennett. Nothing daunted, she pointed to the 
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house, directed him to the front door, while she stepped 
round and entered the back way. He was not long in 
waiting before the lady of the house in comely apparel 
appeared. The gentleman introduced himself as John 
Plummer of Rochester. He had heard of her good rep- 
utation, said perhaps it was too soon to come a courting, 
hut would ask the privilege in proper time of proposing 
himself to her favorable consideration. In due time 
Judge Phimraer came again, and they were married. 
They lived happily together many years, and their grave 
stones in Rochester record the ages of each at about 
ninety yeai's. 

Whether he ever inquired who it was he found wash- 
ing wool at the spring, we have never been informed. If 
the events at the well where Rebecca was found were of 
sufficient impoi'tance to be perpetuated, there is certainly 
enough of the primitive simplicity in the meeting at that 
spring to keep it in lasting remembrance by the descend- 
ants of that respectable family. To us, whenever we 
pass the premises — or are reminded of its history by 
seeing the elevated old mansion even across the mill- 
pond, there ever appears the vision of the Judge on his 
horse, and the industrious widow disguised under her 
broad-brim and leathern apron. 



EAM.BI.E LXSVI. 



The thrifty trees which line our walks in every direc- 
tion, some of noble dimensions, we are prone to look up- 
on as stationary, while the lives of the passers-by may be 
fleeting like their shadows. But the experience of Ports- 
mouth has shown that the durability of most of our orna- 
mental trees scarcely equals that of the age of man. 
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A century since, a few elms were put out here and 
there, neai-Jy all of which have been thrifty and are now 
felling, — ^prematurely in most cases, from trimming their 
cumbrous trunks to the ideas of the public taste in, the 
accommodation of our side-walks. It is with great regi'et 
that we behold the departure of these giants of a century. 
The elma once extending from the Market along in ft-ont 
of what are now Exchange Buildings, were very thrifty, 
affording a continuous shade to the walk and to the dwell- 
ings. The fire of 1813 destroyed them. The mournful 
appearance of their charred limbs among the standing 
chimnies on the morning after the fire, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

More than twenty years elapsed after the Revolution 
before there was any systematic effort made for planting 
ornamental trees in our streets. In 1792 or 1793, Gov, 
Langdon introduced the first Lombardy poplars, and 
put them in front of his residence. They were so thrifty 
and elegant that they became very popular with the pub- 
lic, and not only did they find place in front yards, but 
the citizens were stirred up to give them place in all of 
our most public streets. Betbre six years had expired, 
rows of them were seen on both sides of Pleasant street, 
— on the east side from what is now Court street to the 
old South Church ; a row on the south side of JafErey 
(now Court) street, east from the then new mansion of 
John Peirce; also on Broad (now State) street, east from 
where the Rockingham house is located; a row nearly 
the whole extent of Deer street on the north side, — and 
in front of some of the residences on Islington street. 
These trees were generally purchased in Boston at a high 
price, put out with care and well boxed. Portsmouth 
for some years was indeed a 2>opukir place, verdant and 
thrifty. 

But beauty soon fades. The trees ran up to an el- 
egant taper for a time ; but tlie frost or the lightning in 
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a few yeai-s nipped their tops. Their decapitated trunks, 
shorn of every vestige ofbeauty, sending out a seven fold 
number of new shoota, had more the appearance of the 
fabled hydra than of the pi-odnct of Eden. In twenty 
years they gradually, ae by common consent, began to 
disappear, except in the borders of grave yards, where 
they seemed left to show the downward progi'css of 
beauty. 

In their places the more hardy sycamore or button 
wood were seen springing up in long extended rows in 
the peaceful thoroughfares of Portsmouth. These for 
some years were all the rage; the smooth bark, the 
grateful shade, the lively green, all made the change 
highly prized. But there is no rose without its thorn. 
It was found in a few years that the sycamore had other 
than human lovers. "When passed under in the evening, 
myriads of caterpillars, attached by gossamer cords to 
the leaves above, would light upon the shouider or mest 
directly the face of the traveller. By day they returned 
again to their verdant retreat, and revelled around the' 
leaves, making such network of them as to put human 
aldll at defiance. The sycamore, thus losing its reputa- 
tion by its bad company, and then its foliage and life by 
the like means, in twenty years received sentence of 
death, which was speedily executed. The Trench guil- 
lotine was scarcely more speedy. Street after street was 
swept, until hundreds of sycamores with noble and ap- 
parently healthy stocks, were corded up as if of no ac- 
count. And now, with the Lombardy poplar, has the 
sycamore almost entirely disappeared. 

But shade trees the public must have, and past experi- 
ence has led to more care in the last selection. The elm 
and the maple have been extensively planted in all our 
principal streets in the course of the last twenty-five 
years, by the public spirit of individuals in some cases, 
but more generally by the Portsmouth Tree Society, of 
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which our late lamented townsman, Samuel E. Cleaves, 
was the projector, and a most efficient and useful member. 
Among the oldest elma now standing is that on Pleas- 
ant street, at the head of Gates street, in front of the 
residence of Mre. E, "W". Haven. Its age is about torn- 
score. A young school hoy picked up the little twig as 
he went from his house to Major Hale's school, one 
morning; he placed it carefully away till school was dis-' 
missed at nooii, and then planted it on the spot where it 
now stands. The tree is now of gigantic size, its branches 
completely over-sliadowing the sti'eet. He who planted 
it was more than eighty years among us, and, doubtless, 
as he looked on its increasing branches year hy year, was 
reminded often of the early a.asociations of its history, as 
he was when a few years since he related the circum- 
stance to us. That gentleman was the venerable "Wil- 
liam Haven, son of Rov, Dr. Haven, 



liAMBLE LXXA^II. 



The three Episcopal churches, of 163S, 1733 and 1608 
—Richard aibson, Avth.ii- Brown, John C. Ogden, 
Joseph Willard, Charles Burvoughs, Wimiiin A. 
Hitohoook, rectors. 

In the attic of the blacksmith's shop on Bow street, 
next in front of St. John's church, ia the upper half of 
an arched window, which was prepared for a squai-e 
frame. The glass is eight by ten, four panes wide. 
Through this window is thrown some light ou the sub- 
ject of the present ramhle. 

The first edifice erected for public worship in Ports- 
mouth was an Episcopal church. It was erected prior to 
the year 1638, on the south-east corner of tlie twelve 
acres of glebe land, near where the late Charles Itobin- 
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bou'b houae now stands. The parsonage house stood 
near the site of the late John K. Pickering's houae. The 
Rev. Richard Gibson was the first minister, and contin- 
ued in the office until the year 1642, when he was sum- 
moned to Boston to answer to the charge of marrying 
and baptizing at the Isles of Shoala. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts colony forbade the practice of clerical duties by 
ministers of the Church of England. For these offences, 
on presenting himself at Boston, he was taken in custo- 
dy, in which he continued for several days, till at length 
he made a full acknowledgement of all he was charged 
with, and submitted himself to the favor of the court. 
Whereupon, as he waa a stranger, and was to depart the 
country in a few days, he was discharged without any 
fine or other punishment. 

In 1732, a new church was erected nearly on the 
ground where St. John's church is now standing. It waa 
called Queen's chapel, in honor of Queen Caroline, con- 
sort of George II., who gave the books for the altar and 
pulpit, the plate, and two elegant mahogany chairs, which 
are still in use every Sabbath, in the chancel, by the rector. 
The names of many respectable individuals are to be 
seen among the benefactors of the church. Doctor Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of them, and a proprietor. 

The Rev. Arthur Brown was rector of the church un- 
til the day of his death, in June, 1773. He waa buried 
under the western entrance of the church. From this 
time to 1780, only occasional services were had, when 
the Rev. John Cosens Ogden became their pastor, and 
continued to the yeai' 1793. The parish was incorpo- 
rated Feb. 15, 1791, by the name of St. John's church. 
The Rev. Joseph Willard was ordained by Bishop Pro- 
vost, in l^ew York, in 1796, as rector of St. John's 
church. At Easter, 1806, he resigned, and removed to 
Newark, in New .Jersey. 

Among many candidates for the vacancy in this elmroh 
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after the present handsome edifice had been erected in 
1808, was Kev. Charles Burroughs, who was invited by 
the unanimous vote of the parish to be their minister. 
He was admitted to the order of Deacons by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop "White, Dec. 10, 1810. On Wednesday, May 20, 
1812, he was admitted to the order of Priests by the Rt. 
Rev . A. V. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. 
The nest day Rev. Mr. Burroughs was inducted rector of 
St. John's church. This offtce Rev, Dr. Burroughs filled 
with much ability until March, 1857, when, after forty- 
seven years of constant service, he tendered his resigna^ 
tion, which he would not reconsider, although, invited by 
the unanimous vote of the church. The present rector 
(1859) is Rev. William A. Hitchcock! He was ordained 
in April, 1858. 

The old church, built in 1732, was on the present site. 
It was of wood, a Uttle smaller than the present church, 
with a steeple like that on the old South, The belfry 
was on the western end, with a bell of about sis huur; 
dred pounds, which was brought from Louisbnrg at the 
time of its capture in 1745, and was in that year pre- 
sented by the officers of the New Hampshire regiment 
to this church. There were two enti'anees, the one on 
the west, the other on the south. The vestry room was 
under the stairs on the west side. There were two rows 
of high arched windows, the window frames being 
square. One of them may now be seen in the front of 
the attic of the blacksmith's shop on Bow street, above 
referred to, the only remains of the old edifice within 
our knowledge. The centre of the wall pews on the 
north side was raised above the rest, a heavy wooden 
canopy built over it bore the royal arms, and red plush 
curtains were festooned around it. A good representa- 
tion of the canopy may be seen in the portico over the 
front door of the residence of the late Dr. Dwight, on 
Pleasant street. Previous to the Eevolution this pew 
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was called tlie Governor's Pew. Two chairs were in it, 
presented by the Queen for the Governor and his Secre- 
tary. After the lievolutiou these trappings of royalty 
were taken down, and in the place of the Lion and the XTni- 
eorn, a sign in gold letters, in 1790, designated it as the 
" "Wardens' Pew," In 1796, Col. Thompson, who then 
owned the Dwight house, bought the "Wardens' pew, fl.nd 
took down the canopy and tnratnings. That canopy was 
probably used in the erection of the portico of that 
bouse. 

President "Washington, on his visit here in 1789, with 
hia Secretary, Tobias Lear, occupied this pew, and those 
chairs furnished by the Queen of England for her royal 
Governors, were filled by men who were ready to place 
royalty beneath them. Gen. "Washington's appearance 
at church was said by those present to have been truly 
elegant. He was dressed in a complete suit of black 
silk velvet — coat, vest and small clothes — with black silk 
stockings and brilliant shoe buckles, etc., and being an 
Episcopalian, he joined in all the church sei'vices. 

The font of St. John's church was taken by Col. John 
Tufton Mason at the capture of Senegal (in Africa) from 
the Pi-ench in 1758, and in 1761 was presented by his 
daughters, Sarah Catherine and Anna Elizabeth Mason, 
to St. John's church. It is of Porphyritic marble, of a 
brownish yellow color, veined, and undoubtedly African. 
The height from the ground is three feet three inches, 
the base being twenty inches in length, eleven in width, 
and five in thickness. The pedestal with mouldings, 
which support the bowl, is twenty-tliree inches high. 
The whole is an ova! ; the bowl sufficiently large for the 
immei-sion of an infant, being thii-ty-eight and a half 
inches in length, thirty inches in breadth, and about 
twelve inches deep. At present, th,e interior is coated 
with a white cement, a portion of which divides it in the 
middle into two parts. On this barrier of cement is 
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fastened a flat bra5;en cover, which opens from either end 
to the centre. This cover bears in a Latin inscription 
the donora' names, etc, 

A silver christening basin, presented A. D. 1732, hy 
Queen Caroline, consort of George II., is used for holy 
baptism, being placed upon the font. 

When the church was burnt, on the morning of Dec. 24, 
1806, this font, with the communion tables, bible and 
prayer books, were among the few articles saved, {through 
the personal effort of the late Alexander Ladd, and an- 
other gentleman, who entered the body of the church 
when on fire,) and are in the present church, which has 
been elegantly remodeled internally within a few years, 
and the font has been placed within the chancel rail, in 
a conspicuous position. 



RAMBLE LXXVIII. 

Opening of Middle stre«t— The naming of Congress 
street— Thomas Manning— Houses on Congress 
street — Jtiil historj The keei)ei''a story. 

In 1737, George Jaffrey for £70 sold to the town a 
road three rods wide, which leads from the country road 
" from Portsmouth up to Islington," running "south- 
westerly from the front of Di-. Ross's house." This was 
the opening of Middle street. It appears from his deed 
and other documents, that the settlement at the head of 
the creek around the mills then bore the name of Islington. 

Previous to the Revolution, when the old State House 
was on what is now the west side of Market Square, the 
street extending west as far as where the Academy now 
is, was called King street. As above this point tliere 
were but few houses, the road here commenced — and 
hence the road to Islington became a . continuation from 
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Eing street. And since that road has by denser eettle- 
ment become a street, the old name of John Gilpin'a re- 
nowned avenue has been continued from the same point. 

Portsmouth at the time of the Revolution had many 
devoted patriots, and among them was an energetic ship- 
master, who was a leading spirit of the day. He was 
the hfe of Water street, and a hospitable citizen. Where 
he led, there was ever a host to follow; when he spoke, 
his words were with effect. Leaving the thousand and 
one incidents which might go to make up the biography 
of a true son of liberty, we will refer to only one for oUr 
present purpose. The declaration of Independence had 
just been made, and on the State House steps it had been 
read with interest and cheered with enthusiasm. Every- 
thing pertaining to royalty was then as diatastefnl as 
taxed tea. Who is that throwing up his hat in King 
street near the western steps of the State House ? — and 
why are those cheera by the group around him ? It is 
Thomas Mahning, and his words are, " Huzza for CoTi- . 
gress street ! " Prom this moment the street's name was 
changed, and to this day the great thoroughfare of the 
city bears the name of Congress street. This one. inci- 
dent, if no other, should embalm the memory of Thomas 
Manning. 

Dr. EiOSS, above referred to, married a daughter of 
Gov. G-eorge Vaughan, and occupied the March house, 
on the spot where George Ohealey's house now stands. 
The next east was the Furber house, taken down a few 
years since. In this house Boct. Nathaniel A. Haven 
commenced housekeeping. Next east, on Mr. Hackett's 
site, was the residence of Capt. Thomas Simpson eighty 
years ago. There was no curb to tlie well in the rear, 
and one winter afternoon Mrs, Simpson slipped in as she 
was drawing water,- and was drowned. Altred W. Ha- 
ven's house was erected by Dr. William Cutter about 
forty-seven years ago. The house opposite, owned by 
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Col. J. W. Peirce, waa "built by William Sheafe about 
1785. He removed from the Wentworth residence on 
Pleasant street to this house. 

Portsmouth Academy was erected in 1809. Two one- 
etory huts were removed to give it place. The mansion 
of George "W". Haven was erected by his father, John 
Haven, io 1800. The house occupied by Oliver P. Ken- 
nard, on the opposite side of the street, is at least 150 
years old. It was formerly the Eagle tavern. In 1719, 
in the time of the great enow storm, there was a child 
born in this house. The depth of the snow forbade any 
entrance for the doctor and the nurse except through a 
chamber window, and thus they entered. 

Capt. "William Parker's house, fronting Parker street, 
waa built by William Seavey, about 1790. It waa proposed 
at that time to sti'aighten Islington street from the parade 
to Martin's hill. Col. Wentworth offered all the land 
needed for $200. The frame of Seavey's house remained 
several weeks awaiting the town's decision. The town' 
would not act, and so the house was put up, and the 
bend in the street from the academy to the jail made per- 
manent. It was the residence of John Penhallow after 
the fire of 1806. Afterwards that of John P. Lord. Be- 
fore it was built there was but one house between the 
academy site and Antbony street. 

The brick house of Capt. Andrew Hussey, next east of 
the jail, was built by Joshua Haven, in 1812. The cellar 
was dug from a solid rock. On this spot was an elevated 
rock, which for many years gave the name of " Bock 
pasture" to this vicinity. The house next west of the jail 
was built by Samuel Brewster in 1795, The house of 
Ammi R, H. Pernald was built by his father in 1797, and 
Aaron Lakeman's the same year. At that time the house 
next west on the. north side of the street was Bai'net 
Akerman'e, west of Martin's hill. 

The Jail was built in 1782 ; the atone cells about fifty 
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years after. Before the old jail was burnt in 1781, this 
site was purchased for a new jail. The eastern half of 
the lot was bought in 1779 by Major Gains, aa commis- 
sioner for Rockingham county, of John and Samuel Pen- 
hallow, for £2000— then about $400. The name of the 
first keeper was Barker. The next was Eben. Chadwick, 
who left there about the year 1800. Then Timothy Ger- 
rish was keeper until 1815. His son Andrew had charge 
until 18S5 ; Winthrop Pickering until 1837 ; George "W". 
Towle to 1856 ; and since that time it has been under 
the charge of Joseph B, Adams. 

About a century ago, when the Portsmouth Jaii was 
kept by Tobias Lukeman, some Quakers were impris- 
oned to await their trial for some breach of the laws 
against heresy. He showed them gfeat kindness ; he 
even went so far as to let them go to their homes, on 
their mere promise to return in season for the trial. 
They kept their word, and the humane jailor received no 
detriment. Emboldened by this, he suffered a " gentle- 
man" debtor to depart in like manner on a like promise. 
He came not back. Tbe debt for which he w^as arrested 
was large; and the law strippedthe jailor of his property, 
dismissed him from his office, removed his family from 
the county house, and made his children penniless. 
They sought and earned an honest living; but he be- 
came insane, quite harmless, but unfitted for doing any 
business. 

And now began his wanderings. He was but the wreck 
of a man; but this wreck, like that of a noble ship, 
showed what the man bad been. We well recollect his 
appearance when nearly ninety yeai-s of age. Slight and 
thin, once erect, but now bent a little by age ; his gray 
locks covered with a flexible round hat, whose depending 
brim shaded and almost hid his face; his apparel old, 
but neat and trim, worn but not ragged; with a strong 
ataft' sti'ongly grasped, and with a step nervous but not 
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feeble, he trod the highway with the air of a gentleman, 
and made the journey backward and forward between 
Ipswioh (his natjve place) and Portsmouth, three or four 
times a year. 

He was friendly by nature, and now that he could no 
longer do friendly acts, he could at least make friendly 
visits. And so he did. He had lived in Hampton, N. H. 
— ^he had relatives in Ipswich, and he had friends all the 
way — for every Quaker was his friend in partJeular. At 
their door he knocked often hut never in vain. He 
needed not to ask for food or shelter; the best of board 
was good enough, but not too good for him. The men 
whom he befriended lodged him — their children also rose 
up and called him blessed. 

This simple story needs no moral ; the moral is in the 
stoiy. The good old man loved nature and loved man — 
he enjoyed the sight of both — and though insane was not 
unhappy. At last, just as one winter set in, he returned 
from his usual journey feebler than usual — and when the 
spring returned the pilgrim was missing from the road — 
the iPriends inqmred for him — but tlie way-worn traveller 
was at rest. 



EAMBLB LXXIX. 



1 Mavkot Sen.: 



In retracing some of the ground already passed over, 
we find some matters of historic interest worthy of pres- 
ervation. That old house on the corner of Deer and 
Market streets, where Mrs. Chase of late years has kept 
a boarding-house for sailors, one hundred and sixty yeara 
ago was the property and residence of Lieut. Gov. 
George Vaughan, the predecessor of the first Gov. John 
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"Wentworth. In the year 1702, a deed was given by 
John and Elizabeth Vaughan of a lot of land to Michael 
TVhidden, between this. house and his bakehouse, which 
was then the next house north of it. George Vaughan 
was the second son of "William Vaughan, mentioned in 
the will of Eichard Cutt as his son-in-law. 

At the seige of Louiaburg, in 1745, Mr. Cutt, an offi- 
cer from this section, met with a kinsman from the 
mother country who bore the name of Cntts. The name 
was adopted from that date by the families here. 

"With those who died of the small pox at the time of 
Col. IJf. Meserve'e decease at Louiaburg, in 1758^- was 
Col. John Hart. He lyas the owner of the land now 
used as the N^orth burying-ground, and it did not become 
town property until 1753, little more than a century ago, 
when Col. Hart sold it to the town for £150, on condi- 
tion that it should be kept for a burying-ground. There 
had been some interments previously made there, but the' . 
Point-of-Graves had been the principal place of the early 
interments. One gi-ave stone has been found here of a 
person who died in 1632. 

"We neglected to mention in our account of Market 
square at the time Washington visited Portsmouth in 
1789, that on the spot next south of the North church, 
where Austin's three-story house was afterwards erected, 
then stood the gambrel-roofed house which is now occu- 
pied by Benjamin F. Webster, "No. 2 Court street. In 
this house the first number of the Portsmouth Oracle 
was printed by Charles Peiree, in 1793. 

The residence of John Peiree, a two-story ell house, 
was on the spot where Wilham Simes's store now stands. 
The Peiree family resided here about a century, until the 
erection of the mansion Eo. 1 Court street by John 
Peiree, in 1799. 

Next east of the Peiree premises on Market Square, 
sixty years ago, was a one-story shop, occupied by Pen- 
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hallow & Dame, uext was the two-story store and house 
of John Nelson, then a passage way to the back yard. 
On the east side of the Athenfeura premises stood the 
large two-story house of John Meleher, whose land ex- 
tended around the corner into Market street. These 
buildings were all destroyed in the fire of 1802, which 
commenced in the New Hampshire hank, on the site of 
the Piseataqua Exchange, burning the Market house, and 
extending around to High street and down Market 
street, including Ladd street. 



RAMBLE LXXX. 

Peirce fVtinily— Sketoliee of Joslma, Daniel !xnd Joliti. 

In 1666, Daniel Peirce of Newbury, Mass., with his soil 
Joshua Peirce, became interested in land in New Jersey. 
They owned a large part of Perth-Amboy, for which 
they paid eighty pounds. The son Joshua died in Wood- 
bridge, K. J., in 1670, and Daniel, the father, in New- 
bury, in 1677. Joshua had one son born in 1670, whose 
name was Joshua, and was the progenitor of the Peirce 
family in this town. 

Joshua Pierce came to Portsmouth about 1700, and 
was married to Elizabeth Hall of Greenland. He opened 
a large retail shop in his residence on the corner of Mar- 
ket square and High street, and here did much business in 
this way ; he also carried on a very considerable fishery at 
Canso, was concerned in navigation, owned several ships, 
and did a great deal of business. He brought up a large 
family in credit, and left a good estate. He was a very 
active, industi'ious man, and in the course of his life held 
the several offices of town elerk, parish clerk, proprietors 
of Portsmouth commons' clerk, selectman, representative, 
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and for many years before his death was a member of hia 
majesty's council, and also recorder of deeds for the prov- 
ince; all which offices he held with credit to himself and 
gave general aatisfaction. He was respected as an hon- 
est and useful man. He died about the year 1743, and 
left four sons and five daughters, viz.: Joseph, Joshua, 
Daniel and Nathalie], .Sarah "Winslow, afterwards Sar- 
geant, Anna Green, Mary Moore, Elizabeth Oaborn and 
Margaret Green. 

His eon, Daniel Pierce, was born May 1709, received a 
liberal education, and had a degi-ee at Harvard College 
in 1728, Married Anna, daughter of John Rindge, 
about the year 1743. In the earlier stage of his life he 
did some business iti trade, as appears by hia papers, but 
for this manner of life he had no relish. He was a prin- 
cipal acting magistrate in Portsmouth many years, was 
api^ointed recorder of deeds for the province instead of 
his father, which ofiiee he held as long as he lived, and 
was a member of the king's council for New Hampshire 
several years. He was a man of very great natural parts 
as well as acquired abilities, but had no turn for any 
kind of business that required constant application. He 
was well versed in history, a great theologist, had con- 
siderable knowledge of law, and once studied it with a 
design to appear at the bar, but he thought the practice 
of law was inconsistent with the character of an honest 
man, which was the reason he discontinued his studies.* 
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lie wa3 also a good geographer, had likewiae a great me- 
chanical inclination, and worked vevj ingenionaly with 
his own handa. He was exceedingly fond of company, 
and was also very severe when he had imbibed prejudice 
against any person. One who knew him well, said : " I 
affirm he was the most honest man I ever knew before 
or since hie death. And with all his good qualities he 
had something in his natural disposition that may be 
said to have been very obstinate, and was besides rather 
too arbitrary. He was a man of genins and a tmly origi- 
nal character." He died Dec. 5, 1773, and left three chil- 
dren, viz.; Ann (who married Thomas Mai'tin), died in 
1811 ; John, died in 1814 ; and Joseph, died in 1812, un- 
maiTied ; he had another sou named Joshua, who died 
very young. 

John Peirce, the eldest son of Daniel, who succeeded 
him in the occupancy of the homestead, was born in 
1746. He received his mercantile education in the count- 
ing room of Daniel Eindge, and being early entrasted 
with the charge of the property of his uncle, M. H, 
"Wentworth, and with the management of affairs relating 
to Mason's patent, he found enough to occupy a large 
portion of his time. In 1791, and for several successive 
years, he was an active and efficient member of the State 
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Legislature, He was the principal agent in erecting Pis- 
cataqua bridge in 1794, and in the conetmetion of the 
turnpike to Concord. He was Loan Officer during John 
Adams' administration, and for many years had charge 
of an insurance office. Always open, honorable and cor- 
rect in his conduct, and liberal in his charities, he en- 
joyed the respect and confidence of men of all parties. 
He died on the 14th of June, 1814. His wife was Mary, 
daughter of Peter Pearse. Their children were Mark 
"W., who married Margaret Sparhawk; Samuel, who died 
young; Joshua W., who mai-ried Emily Sheafe; AnnE,, 
the wife of Hev. Dr. Burroughs; Mary 0., died young; 
and Daniel H. 



EAMBLE LXXXL 



Liingdon fai-nily— Tobias-— Family genealogy— Samuel 

Woodbury— John— The Revolutionary services of 
Jobn Langdon. 

As those three lofty trees near Breakfast hill have in 
past years stood out prominently above the forest, and 
been landmarks from the ocean, so with a few associates, 
on the horizon of our local history stands out th^t devote 
ed patriot, the friend and associate of "Washington — John 
Langbon — who aa President of the first United States 
Senate, declared the vote of the nation which elected 
"Washington as President and Adams as Vice President 
of the United States, and administered to them their 
oaths of office. 

At the head of Sagamore creek, a short distance east 
from Sagamore road, is the spot where once stood the 
honse in which John Langdon was horn. The farm is 
still in the family, owned by his grandson, John Elwyn. 
The old house of the Langdons, in which lived Oapt. 
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Tobias Langdon, and in which his seven sona and two 
dangliteva were born, stood where the little farm house 
now stands: burnt about 1741, Gov. John Langdon, 
then a babe, waa, it ia eaid, thrown out of a window 
upon a enow bank. The next house waa a good two-atoiy 
dwelling, nothing at all antique, and in it lived and died 
his father and mother, John and Mary Langdon. Thomas 
Elwyn lived there a good deal, and even in the winters. 
He built a new summer kind of house at the western 
end of the old ono. John Elwyn pulled liown the old 
portion, and let Chandler E. Potter haul to town the 
newer part, which now stands on State street and is oc- 
cupied by I)r. E. B. Goodall. Mr. Elwyn then built the 
present little farm house on the old place, but with a 
larger and better cellar. 



carpentsr. BSehard, a 9B!im™. Toblaa— a cooper— hln wife Miss Winklsj. Mm, born 
no8, aiod ilSO-liis nlfo Mary Hall. JUnrj, married Seorgs EaLrco. 

born 172S, died lu ISUT—mfe of AmoB Searef. fonnofi, nils of James Whlddeu. Elha- 



Capt Samuel Langdon, and his son Major Samuel 
Langdon, in December, 1774, were engaged with that 
band of patriots who removed the storea from the fort at 
iNewcastle. Major Samuel Langdon, on the 22d of May, 
1777, took the charge of four teams loaded with gunpow- 
der, to be delivered at Cambridge. In February, 1778, 
he had charge of two teams from Portsmouth to Valley- 
Eorge, Penn., with clothing for the army, and delivered 
them at "Washington's head quarters. 
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5. The ohlldreD of R«y. Josbph Lisama, who proftched at Now 
mm 1788, were fcnr dmightera. M 
ora 1796, wife of Samuel WhlddoB, 

aughtera. tPoodlnirj;, JoAn, jtfnrj;, (raarried St"™r, HIIIftodMcColib,) EKso6(JA Iniarrled , 
laiT6li,l MurOia, (macriad Bucrell, nant BimpBon, nest Gen. Juuiaa Sullivan,! and Aliigail, 



"WooDBriRY Langdok was born in 1739. He was a mer- 
chant, a member of the old Congress, Jndge of the Su- 
preme Court, and a firm patriot, devoted to the cause of 
his country. His wife waa Sarali, daughter of Henry- 
Sherburne. Their children were Senry S., Sarah, wife of 
Robert Harris, Mary AnnjWoodbwry , ChroKne, wife of Gov. 
Euatis of Boston, JoAm, Joshua,Waiterf Harriet, and Chtha- 
rine, wife of Edmund Roberts. In 1781, the house of 
"Woodbury Langdon was burnt on the spot on which he 
afterwards erected as his residence the spacious edifice 
now called the Rockingham House, Ho died in 1805, at 
the age of sixty-sis years. 

John Lansdon, born in 1739, on the family farm on 
Lafayette road, attended Major Hale's school. The dis- 
tance forbade his going home to dinner, and a corn bread 
luncheon was his usual repast. After a mercantiie edu- 
cation in the couuting room of Daniel Rindge, he en- 
tered upon a seafaring life, but was driven from it by the 
Revolutionary troubles. He married the only daughter 
of John Sherburne, (she was the sister of Judge John S. 
Sherburne.) They had but one child, Elizabeth, who 
married Thomas Elwyn. John Langdon eai'ly took a 
decidedly American stand. In another ramble is given 
some account of his aid in the capture of the fort at 
Newcastle, and also of his quelling the riot at the Pitt 
street hotel. In 1775 and 1776 he was a delegate to the 
general Congress. He also took command of an inde- 
pendent company of Cadets, and was present at Bur- 
goyne's surrender. He served in Rhode Island with a 
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detachment of his company, and was present when Gen, 
Sullivan brought off the American troops. He was a 
member and Speaker of the Provincial Legislature in 
1776 and 1777. "When the news of the fall of Ticonderoga 
reached Exeter, where the Legislature was then in ses- 
eion, John Langdon, the Speaker seeing the public credit 
exhausted and hia compatriots discouraged rose and said : 

"1 have a thousand dollars in hard money; I will 
pledge my plate for three thousand more. I have sev- 
enty hogsheads of Tobago rum, which will be sold for 
the most tiiey wi!l bring. They are at the service of the 
State. If we succeed in defending our firesides and our 
homes, I may be remunerated; if we do not, then the 
property will be of no value to me. Our fi'iend Stark, 
who 80 nobly maintained the honor of our State at Bun- 
ker Hill, may safely be entrusted with the honor of the 
enterprise, and we will check the progress of Burgoyne." 

It is well known that from this noble offer sprang the 
gallant little army of Stark's that covered itself with 
glory at Bennington, 

John Langdon was a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1776, but resigned the next year. In 1778, he 
was agent under Congress for building ships of war, and 
was Continental agent for supplying materials for the 
America 74, In 1779, he was President of the New 
Hampshire Convention for regulating the currency ; and 
from 1777 to 1782, was Speaker of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives; in 1780, he was a commis- 
sioner to raise men and procure provisions for the army, 
and June 30, 1783, was again elected delegate to Con- 
gress. In 1784 and 1785, he was a member of the New 
Hampshire Senate; and in the latter year. President of 
the State. In 1788, he was delegate to the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States. In 
March, 1788, he was elected Representative in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, and Speaker in the House, but 
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took the office of G-overnor, to which he was simuUane- 
oiialy chosen. In November, 1788, he was elected a 
member of the Senate of the United States, became the 
first presiding officer of that body, and was re-elected 
Senator in 1794. Later in Jife, he was nominated for 
Vice President, but declined on account of age. From 
1801 to 1805 he was Representative in the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature ; in 1804 and 1805 was Speaker ; and 
from 1805 to 1808, and 1810 and 1811, was Governor. 
The degree of LL. D. was given him by Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1805. He died in Portsmouth, Sept. 18, 1819. 

Gov. John Langdon was never a man of severe study. 
In literary, scientific and legal acquirements, or in ora^ 
torical powers, be was not a great man. But his de- 
served popularity arose from a disinterested devotion to 
the interests of his country — sacrificing his property and 
risking his life in the cause of hberty. He was a good 
business man; ever judicious, he looked danger calmly 
in the face, and generally overcame it. The influence of ■ 
his example was as powerful as the tongue of eloquence. 

In the Association Test of 1776, the name of John 
Langdon appears three times. One was the father of 
Gov. John Langdon, and the other a cousin, son of "Wil- 
liam Langdon. 

The mansion on Pleasant street, now the property of 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs, was built by Gov. Langdon in 1784, 
and occupied by him until his death, in 1819. 
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RAMBLE LXXXII. 
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A Ramble or two among some of the islands in our 
harbor before we part with our readers. And first to 
Badger's, formerly Langdon's Island, where master "Wil- 
liam Badger built a hundred ships, reserving the hun- 
dredth to bear his own name. Bat all this great fleet 
haa not so much historical interest aa the building of one 
other vessel on that island about eighty years ago. 

On the 9tli of !N"ovember, 1776; the American Con- 
gress ordered the building, or purchase of three ships of 
eeventy-tbur guns, five of thirty-six, one of eighteen, and 
one packet. Under this order, the keel of the America 
was laid soon after at Badger's Island, in our harbor. 
The island was then owned by John Langdon, who was 
the agent for supplying material, and it bore his name* 
The America was, in her time, the heaviest ship that Lad 
ever been laid down on the continent for which she was 
named, and she was, also, the first ship of her class ever 
built by the Confederated Colonies after their rupture 
with "the mother comitry; and moreover, the only one of 
the three seventy-fours authorized that was built, or even 
begun upon. A year and a half after she was authorized, 
on the 29th of May, 1778, the Marine Ooiamifctee re- 
ported in favor of making her a two-decker, carrying 
twenty-eight twenty-four-pounders on the lower battery, 
and twenty-eight eighteen-pounders on the upper deck — 
in the whole fifty-six guns. This suggestion appears, 
however, not to have been adopted, and we learn noth- 
ing more about the ship until the 23d of June, 1779, 
when it was resolved in Congress, " that Robert Morris 
should be authorized to take measures for speedily 
launching and equipping for sea the America, then on 
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the stoeke at Portsmouth, N. H. ;" and on the 26th, John 
Paul Jones was unanimously elected to command her. 

Jones proceeded to Portsmouth abont the end of Au- 
gust, and found the America — instead of being ready to 
be launched, as he had supposed — was not half built; 
and there was neither timber, iron nor any other material 
for finishing her. Money would not have procured the 
necessary articles of equipment and men before winter; 
but money was wanting; for the TSavy Board at Boston 
had othenyise applied the funds which the Minister of 
Finance had destined for the America, and be found it 
impossible to make the necessary advances. The busi- 
ness was, however, begun immediately, and some progress 
made in construction before winter. It was a service not 
suited to his impatient temper, and Jones says that the 
task of inspecting her construction was "the most linger- 
ing and disagreeable service he was charged with during 
the period of the Kevolution." 

As soon as the enemy had advice that there was a pros- 
pect of the America's being finished, various schemes 
were suggested for her destruction, intelligence of which 
was sent in cypher to Portsmouth by the Minister of 
Marine. Jones apphed to the government of New Hamp- 
shire for a guard to protect the vessel, and the Assembly 
voted to comply with his demand. None was however 
furnished, and on the second alarm sent by General 
"Washington, the master builder, Mr. Hackett, and his 
associate were prevailed upon to mount guard with a 
party of carpenters by night. For some time Jones paid 
this guard himself, and took command of it in turn with 
the master builders. Large whale boats with muffled 
oars, full of men, came into the river, and passed and 
re-passed the America at night without daring to land. 

When the bii-th of 'the Dauphin of Finance was offi- 
cially communicated to Congress in the summer of 1782, 
several of the States celebrated the event with public re- 
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joicings, and Jones seized the opportunity to " testify the 
pleasure and gratitude" — as he expressed it — " which Vie 
really felt." At his private expense he had artillery 
mounted on board the America. She was decorated 
with the flags of 'different nations, displaying in front 
that of France ; fired salutes as often as the forts, and 
thirteen royal salutes at a toast drunk at a public enter- 
tainment, and afterwards continued a /ew de joie until 
midnight. "When it became dark the vessel was bril- 
liantly illuminated and displayed fire-works, which had 
a very fine effect, for it was a very dai'k night. All the 
inhabitants of the town and its vicinity were assembled 
on the banks of the river, and testified their admiration 
by every possible show of applause. On the anniversary 
of our independence the same year, Jones, who was fond 
of show, made a similar rejoicing. 

The America had only single quarter galleries, and 
no stern gallery ; and both stern and bows were made 
very strong, so that the men at quarters might be evei-y-. 
where under good cover. The plan projected for the 
sculpture, expressed dignity and simplicity. The head 
was a female figure, crowned with laurels. The right 
arm was raised, with forefinger pointing to Heaven, as 
appealing to that high tribunal for the justice of the 
American cause. On the left arm was a buckler with a 
blue ground and thirteen silver stars. The legs and feet 
of the figure were covered here and there with wreaths 
of smoke to represent the dangers and difficulties of war. 
On the stern, under the windows of the great cabin, ap- 
peared two large figures in haa-relLef, representing tyran- 
ny and oppression, bound and biting the ground, with 
the Cap of Liberty on a pole above their heads. On the 
back pai't of the starboard quarter gallei'j was a large 
figure of Neptune, and on the larboard gallery was a 
large figure of Mars. Over the gi-eat cabin, on the high- 
est part of the stern, was a large medallion, on wiiich 
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was a figure representing Wisdom surrounded by danger, 
with the hird of Athena over her head. The danger 
surrounding Wisdom was probably emblematically ex- 
pressed by flashes of lightning. 

The America was fifty feet six inches in extreme 
breadth, and measured one hundred and eighty-two feet 
six inches on the upper gun deck. Yet this ship, though 
the largest of seventy-four guns in the world, had, 
when her lower batte]'y was sunk, the air of a delicate 
frigate, and no person at the distance of a mile could 
have imagined that she had a second battery. 

But Jones waa not destined to command this beautiful 
ship, whose construction he had watched and guarded. 
At the close of the summer of 1782, the Magnifique, a 
seventy-four gun ship belonging to the French Squadron 
under the Marquis de Vaudreuil, was lost by accident in 
the harbor of Boston. Policy, and perhaps equity, ren- 
dered it expedient for Congress to present to France 
their solitary ship-of-the-line, and a resolution to that 
eftect was passed on the 3d of September. Other mo- 
tives may have had their weight in making this disposi- 
tion of the America, Thus passed out of their hands 
the only ship-of-the-line of the Eevolutiou. 

This resolution was the more disappointing to Jones aa 
this was the tenth command of which he had been de- 
prived in the course of the Revolution. He continued, 
however, to urge forward the launch with the utmost en- 
ergy. The difficulties were great. Langdon's Island was 
small, and between the stern and the opposite shore. 
Church hill, which was a continued rock, the distance 
did not exceed one hundred fathoms. From a few feet 
above the stern, a ledge of rocks projected far into tlie 
river, making an angle of twenty degrees with the keel ; 
and from a small bay on the opposite shore, the flood 
tide continued to run with rapidity directly over this 
ledge, for more than an hour after it was high water by 
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the shore. It was necessary to launch the ship exactly 
at high water, and to give her such a motion as would 
make her pass around the point of the ledges of rock 
without touching the opposite shore — then a difficult 
matter. When everything was prepared, Jones stood on 
the highest part of the prow, or gangway that ascended 
from the ground to the bow of the ship, a position where 
he could see her motion, and determine by a signal the 
instant when it was proper to let go one or both of tlae 
anchors that hung at the bows, and slip the end of the 
cable that depended on the anchor fixed in the ground 
on the island. The operation succeeded perfectly to 
his wish, and to the admiration of a large assembly of 
apectatora. 

Thus was the America launched, with the flags of al- 
lied Prance and America displayed from the poop. After 
seeing her safely moored, Jones the same day (Nov. 5, 
1782) delivered her to the Chevalier de Mai-tigne, who 
had commanded the Magnilique. The next morning 1^ 
set out for Philadelphia. Jones highly commended the 
perseverance of the master builder, Major Hackett, who 
had never seen a s!iip-of-the-iine when he drew her plan ; 
and who had no more than tivmty carpenters at work at 
any time while her construction was in progi'ess, and 
says, the workmanship oa her was far superior to any 
before seen in naval architecture. For ttie main facts in 
the above account we are indebted to a correspondent of 
the Boston Journal. 

After various adventures and. cruising in the French 
navy, she was captured by the British in Lord Howe's 
engagement of the let of June, 1794. Cooper so saya in 
his Naval History, but some doubt the fact. John 
Elwyn, who has looked into tlie histoi-y of this famous 
vessel, says that on the first of June, aud in a list of the 
English Royal Navy in 3799, she comes up wltli two 
others after this fashion, from wliieh it looks as if tlie 
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English did not bear in mind that she was not a French- 
built ship. Why they changed her name is that they 
had already a sixty-four gun ship America ; and as the 
real Impetueus, exactly the counterpavt of the Amer- 
ica, was burnt at Portsmouth soon after they got in there, 
they called our Piscataqua ship the Impetueux after her. 
In this English list we read thus : 

" Le Sanspareii of eighty guns, L' Impetueux of eighty 
guns, Le Pompee of eighty guns ; the two first ships were 
among those taken by Lord Howe in 1794, and the last 
by Lord Hood at Toulon ; they may be considered as 
the three marine rivals. The stern of the Impetueux is 
extremely beautiful ; itie executed by the French in their 
best manner. Before she came out of the dock in 1796, 
the Prince of "Wales crest was added to it. She was orig- 
inally L' Amerique, and was named after the Impetueux 
that was burnt in Portsmouth harbor." 

The Impetueux, under her new name, held the high- 
est possible reputation, and was sometime commanded by 
Sir Edwai'd Pellew. " She was afloat we believe in the 
last war, and we have reason to think is now a large 
fifty gun ship of the Queen's, with her name back again, 
and is still afloat. She was in the Pacific a few years 
back, near the same time as the Congress, also built here, 
and just about her bigness. Be she the same ship through 
all this," says Mr. Elwyn, " she was an honor to Piscat- 
aqua shipwrights and to our coast oak." 
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EAMBLE LXSSIII. 



A EAMBLE of au hour from town can find you either on 
the rough seashore at Newcastle, or at the opposite shore 
of roek-bouiid Kitteiy Pohit. The scenery on either route 
is of the most varied, lovely and agreeable kind; and the 
historic associations of these ancient towns are such as to 
^ve them attraction, were they divested of all other. 

In passing over Portsmouth bridge, those who know the 
depth of water and the strength of the current, cannot but 
admire the skill by which it has been cbnetrueted over the 
Piseataqua, at a place where it is more than a fourth of a 
mile in width. After nearly forty years' use, rendered by 
recent improvements stronger than ever, it may now be 
regarded as permanent. How would the head swim, in 
looking down the dizzy distance, were all the water to be 
removed, leaving the traveller elevated between sixty and 
seventy feet above the ground ! Yet he goes over with- 
out fear, and without danger, while the great iron horse 
by his side drags his long train after him, as easily and 
as safely as the eel glides through the water. 

The road from the Portsmouth bridge to the INavy 
Yard, bordered by well cultivated land, in some parts 
deeply shaded by trees, and in others well lined with a 
newly built village, affords a fine variety of seenerj-. 
Prom the tasteful seat of Mr. Traip, by the Whipple cove 
and ancient garrison house, and by the beautiful summer 
retreat of Eev. Daniel Austin, to the Point bridge, there 
is a eorjstant succession of inviting landscapes opening as 
you advance. 

From the elevation a few rods from the road, j iist before 
entering upon the Point bridge, is presented the grandest 
panorama in the vicinity ; on the east the winding and 
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green banks of Spruce Creek are traced to a cotisidera- 
"ble extent; further in the distance Agamenticus stands 
out with scarcely less importance than the more distant 
mountains of our own State. As we turn around, Ports- 
mouth, the Navy Yard, the various islands in the harbor, 
forts Sullivan and "Washington, Newcastle, fort Consti- 
tution, the several light houses, the Shoals, and the 
white sails bending to the breeze, spdnkled over the 
vast blue ocean — altogether present a scene which invites 
you to look about again and again. 

Peirce's island was once the property of J)i: Eenald 
Fernald, one of the first settlers of Portsmouth. We 
have a deed from Thomas Femald, son of the Doctor, 
dated in 1688, conveying what is now Peirce's island and 
One Tree Island. It commences in this manner : 
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"Waterhouse resided on the island, and for many years 
it bore the family name. 

The island on which the N"avy Yard is located, con- 
taining about sixty acres, was once called Fernald's island. 
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It was purchased of Capt. William Dennett, by the Unit- 
ed States, in 1806, for a Navy yard. The price paid was 
$5,600. It was a place f»r drying fish and had but one 
house upon it. 

Kext south is a large island, on which fort Sullivan 
was garrisoned in the war of 1812. It has in late years 
born the name of Trefethren's island. The Narrows are 
between this and Peiree's island. 

Shapley's Island and Goat Island, {both of which now 
belong to Thomas E. OHver of Newcastle,) it is said, 
were purchased by Reuben Shapley for two hogsheads of 
Tobago rum. The former contains nine acres, the latter 
three. On the south side of Shapley's Island, on French- 
man's Point, is the grave yard where those who died be- 
longing to the fleet, when it laid in our harbor, were 
buried. As the bank washes away, their remains are 
from time to time disclosed. 

There are in Portsmouth harbor more than a dozen 
other islands of various sizes, adding much to the beauty 
of the water landscape as viewed from various points. 
As seen from the Auburn eementery, the most prom- 
inent is Salter's island, a handsome swell of land, on 
which is a house sitting very pleasantly in the basin on 
the east, near Frame point, where the Newcastle bridge 
connects with Portemouth. It was for many years the 
residence of Capt John Salter, (the father of the late 
Capt. John Salter,) who died in 1814, at the age of 
seventy years. 

Capt. Salter was engaged in foreign commerce before 
the Eevolution. He once left this port for England in a 
vessel in which waa a large number of boxes of Spanish 
dollars. Encountering a storm about Christmas time, he 
was driven on the roclca-at the mouth of the Kennebec 
river. His vessel was got ofl' some damaged, and hewent 
into a neighboring harbor where he was compelled to re- 
main until March, During all this time he was unable 
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to send a communication to or receive a word from 
Poi'tsmouth, and no notice of the disaster was received 
liere until the veesel arrived in London. This was not 
ninety years ago. At that time there was no eommnni- 
cation along the coast, except such as was made by ves- 
sels. Such a disaster would now be made known to the 
owners here in six hours by mail, and in as many min- 
utes by telegraph. 

One event in the early life of Capt. Salter, although not 
of much importance, shows his calculating cast when a 
boy. A stranger of some show and bluster, one day 
called at Frame point, and, desirous of visiting Newcastle, 
asked the boy to row him down. Nothing was said 
about pay, and so the young ferryman, to test his lib- 
erality, landed him on Goat island on theway. Theman 
supposing, as the boy wished he should, that he had 
reached Newcastle, jumped onshore. Bowing to the lad, 
he said, as he ascended the beach, " I shail pay you when, 
we meet in town some day." The boat was put off 
speedily. The stranger looking around soon discovered 
himself the sole inhabitant of the little island, and called, 
"Young man, come back." The cautious boatman, 
however, with a " Perhaps we shall meet in town some 
day," left him, a Robinson Crusoe on his Juan Fer- 
nandez. 
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Here, reader, tlie Riimbler will take leave of yon. — 
Ilia endeavor liaa been, to present a panorama of six 
passing generations, fast blending, like dissolving views, 
into each other. From the devastations of time, enough 
has been rescued to make up a life-picture, which other- 
vFise, in its detail, would never have been restored. The 
Eambler has been enabled to introduce those who have 
accompanied him, to some townsmen and relatives with 
whom they had little previous acquaintance. They have 
been found in their original dwellings, their places of 
business, or houses of worship — and, it is hoped, the in- 
troduction will endear us more to those in whose paths, 
while in life, we are now treading, and whose silent 
track we are fast following to where we all shall have a 
better knowledge of each other — where the scenes of the 
drama of life will pass in review in more vivid colors, and 
their raysterious impress on eternity be more fully 
disclosed. 
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All the names used in the Rambles are iateaded to be 
pfinted ill this index, except the list noted below, to 
which the reader can easily refer. By all the names, we 
mean only the general names of families. The same 
name may occur several times on one page, but only one 
reference is made. 

For a list of Landholders in Portsmouth in 1657, see 
page 27. 

Foi" namea of Uesideiits in Portamonth, Rye and Green- 
land in 1S78, see page 62. 

For Pew Occupants in 1693, see page 66. 

]?or Tax Payera in Portsmouth, in 1727, see page 160. 

!Kor Aasoeiation Test, giving namea of Citizens in 1776; 
see page 215. 
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betuselves of leas Importance, which yet throw OBsentiBl Ksht upon that hlslo- 
inds too In sneleDt eltes and dn'elliugs, whlch'Have each a sCoty of iu.own. 
ir, a native of PortBdiouth, and of an old Portsmouth family, has InhoHted 

ind deposltoHu, and hu compned the results of which he has receiTsd, hsatii 
, In this alngularlj' rich, eDtertaioing, and insttuctive TOliims. 
allow, Cutis, Wentworth, aiierbnrne, Livei^moro and Langdon fiunilies; the 
nrloua ecoleafaatloBl hialory of the town ; the tcniiniscepceB of a peculiarly 
nd ostentaUons series of officeholders under the crown, nbd of high life in the 

nes aie giten, not by any pre^etsrmlned method, biii in a aeries of Chapters 

Ing thanaformal hialory could have been, and at the same time a compend ef 
Daoy of whiab mnal else ban heen Irrevocably lost, IVom which some tntnre 
conijilo tbo annnla of the loivn. Tlie work la admirably done, and alike tn lis 
:i) and its niechaiucsl eiecuUou, does great credit to the ability, accuracy and 
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APPENDIX. 

On Uie occaalon of the Sennlon ot the ' Sons of Fortamouth,' July 4, ]!^3, 
the following list of niuoea of those reading abroad was collected. It is atTen 
withont pretension to perfect accuracy, but is aa near that H3 those wiio bave 



Abbott W. BanfioM, Hampai 

Abbott Nathaniel Mrs., Prosj 

NortlininplOH, Mass. Ajeta Leouflcd, MewDuryport, luasa. 
Aborn James S^., Wall St., West 

Adams ihinice Mies, Chel^a, Maes. Badget Chntles, Boston. 

Adams Qeo. M. Bav., WeUssIey, Mass. Hadgra Eva Miss, BosUn. 

AJainsIiOuMaD. Mrs., " " Badger James L., Kochester, N. T. 

Adams John G. Kev., Lowell, Mass, Badger John S., Boston. 

Adams John Q.,£e7MeiiiUaagt., East Badger John X.. (Melvlu & Badger),. 

AiSams John Q. Mrs.. 2S7 Meridian St., Badger j', L. Mrs., Boston. 

East Bosion. Badger Mi^e Miss. Boston. 

Adams John Q., Box 64, Valejo, Cal. Badger John (Melvin & Ba^er),. Bos- 
Adams JoliD Q. Mrs., Box64,Valejo, ton. 

Cahforuia. Badger Lizzie Miss (Melvin & Badger), 
AdamB Rnfns G. Mrs,, Ihidley g' "-.— 



Badger Mary E. Mrs., Beading,. MaaSi. 
Badger George A., Boston. 

Badger Leonf das V. Mrs., Chicago, 111. 



Adams Charles C. Kev,, Manl 

fille, N. Y. 
Adams Charles C. Mrs., Manl 

TiUe, N. Y. „-. _ 

Adams Thomas A., New Orleans, La. Badger Caroline C. Mi's., 

Adams Benj., Dodhoin, Mass. Providenoe. K. I. 

Adams George W., 3D0 Broadway, Badger Lavmia E. Mis^ Chicago, 111, 

N. Y. Badger Mary M, Mrs,, Chicago, 111. 

Adams Bnfus, East Boston Badger John B. Mrs., Boston, 

Adams A. A. Miss, Newburyport Mass. Bailey BanielA,, Manchester, Mass. 

Adams George Mrs,, Greenwood, Mass. Ba)l(^ James E, Boston 



Adams Geoi^ L, Mrs, 



Adams James N, 
Adams J.nM M. 
Adams 



Ellsworth, Ft . ... 

Baker John M. Mrs., Covii^ton, Ky. 



W, Henry 1. " " Ball Abbia A. Miss, Northampton,, 

djjams Whitney K., " " Mass, 

Adams Woodbury, Eliot, Me. Ball ArtlinrT.,e7BenQhigeDnSt.,Bos- 

AdMison Edward A. Mrs., 21 Porter ton. 

St., Boston. Ball H, W., Fitobbnrg Depot, Bosion. 
Adwers George, Lawrence, Kansas. . Ball H. W. Mrs., " 'f " 
Adwers Gleorge M.,S9Mast9t., Bos- Ball John M., 8 Wood St., Charles- 
ton, town. Mass. 

AiormanBen]., 8anFranclSQ0,Cal. . 

Akermau Albert E. His., Alvarado, Ball Eliza 

Alanrnda Co., Cal, 

Akernuia Amos T^ Cartersrille, Ga. j>,u. ^.^.^ ...jj^, jl bvilsi g umuiuia 

Akerman Wm. H., San Jose, Santa Brooldyn, N. Y, 

Clara Co., Cal. Ball N, Haven, San Franolsoo, Cal. 

Aldrioh Thomas B, Boston. Banfleld Joseph Kev.jBoston. 

Aldrich Mrs., 3 W. SSth St., N. T. Banfleld Nnffianlel, Wolfboro', N. H. 

AllenE. H, Eev, Mrs., HaverWll, Mass. Barber Lncy. Kingston, N. H, 

Ames Jam^ East Boston. Barnard Bei^amln. Portland, Me. 

Anderson Horace P., Pt. Townsand, Barnard Silas, Portland, Ma. 

Washington Ter. Barnes Samnel H., 11 King St., Bo^on 

Andrews Wlllhun Mrs., Salem, Mass. Highlands, 

AppletonSonhiaH,, Mrs, 432M»iQSt, Barnes Henry,Chlckering'B Piano Man- 

fimlford. Conn. nfactory, Boston. 

Appletou AngusCa J., 432 M^n Street, Barnes Samuel, Lynn, Mass. 

T&tford, Conn. Bartlett John H., Salem, Mass. 

Appleton Sophia Mrs., Cambridge. Bortlet John Mrs., Salem, Mass. 

Mass. BaiWn N. Miss, Amherst. Mass. 

Applelfln Mary Briard, Lowell, Mass. Barrett Frances Mrs,, New Bedford, 

Appolonio N, A. Mrs,, City Regislxar's Mass, 

office, Boston, Mass.. Barrett Francea Mrs., Bosion. 

Arnold Heuiy A. Mrs., Amesbmy, Bartlett John K, Dr., Hilwaukie, Wis. 

Mass. Bassett Christopher Mrs., Ameshnry, 

Aabby Aonia Mrs., Indianapolis, Ind, Mass, 

Atkinson S^dlie A, Mrs.,.E3 Bridge St. Bates Anna M, Mrs., Caiiandaigna, 
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erijert Mia., High Street, 



Mass. 



t., CbaxlBitovra, Boardmau 



Baa^ joalina, Cliaxlestown, Maas, 
BsalEawardJ.iBo. New Market,K.H. 
BealHsnijE., Hogg, Brown ATayloi 

Beek. Gideon, 1B4 Tremoat St., Boston 
Beoii Lewis, Boston. 
Beolt Lyiniui H., Woodatoeli, Me. 
Beolt James W., ■Wooilstoolt, Me. 
BeUTliamiore, S9 Waaliington Streel 



BoavdniBn Tlionlas, ¥ 



[9., 10 



II, Mass. 



Beil HnniSt, 



Benl Joseph G., S9 Wasliinglon Street, 

Bail MsHSn G. Mrs., Hooasc Falla, 

N. Y. 
Benjamin D. M. Mis. GraDd Bapids, 

Mich. 
Bennett Ada L. Mrs., New Btitsln, 

Conn. 
Bennett Jobn. B.,I)a1e, £099 & Co., 



Bonin Betit. F., Jamaien FiaJn, Mass. 
Bowden ^omas A., fttrs., Bntterfleld 

Bowen Frances Mrs., Cambridgeport, 

BowlosB. F.IteT.,Phiiad«lphia,Pa., 

Bowles Sarah B.'^rs., HI Indiana St., 

Bowles a'amnel B. Dr., Greenfleid, Mo, 

Bojid Mi£aljeth Mias, Boston. 
., Bi'ookljn, BoydlraA.,NewOi;le8ns,Ia. 

Boyd Robert Mrs., New Orieans.La. 
! Be.. Boston. Boyden Nellie Mra., Worcester, Mass. 

Bracliett Jolin I.. Mrs., Greenland, 
N. H. 

Bradbury Charles W. Mrs., Bl W. 13ih 
St., New York. 

Bradbury Lonaia Mrs., Cauibiidgfl. 



Bradford Sarah E. Mrs., 2 Bunker IT 



let, Chail 



22 Marina Stroat, Bragdon 



BercT Charles O., Hartford Foundry 
and Machine Co., HiuCtord, Conn. 

Berry Geo, W., New Yorti. 

Beny Horaoe, M. D., cor. 
and mm St«., Cambrb^ 

Bony J. N.,M3 Sih St., So. noatou. 

Beny Horace, Enst Boston. 

Berry Maroeilua F., American Ex. Co. 
Chicago, m. 

Barvy I^^inan Mrs., Cbarlestown, Mass 

Betton Fnuiii H., Pomeroy, Kansas, 

Bigelow H. H. Mrs., San Francisco 



Bragdoi 

Bragdon William A 
Btf«don A. H. Mrs. 
Branigan Thomas Mrs., Broadwa; 

Brazier A. M. Mrs^ Drjtowii, Cal. 
BcewHter Ciiarlea G., Natural History 
"' — "■" Waahii^on St., Boston, 



Mass. Store, 



Bigelow jamea R., Hyde Parle, Mass. 
Bigelow Jacluou Mrs., DorcheaCer, 

IMslion Hency B, Mrs,, OedOeiitnl Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, ChI. 
Block Charles B... WalUiam, Mas;, 
Biaok Charles H. Mra.,W[(ltluim, Mass. 
Black Homer, Chelsea, Masa. 
Black Jomea A., OJielseei Mass. 
Bhick I,. Abl^, Waltham, Masa. 
BJaok William, Jr., Chelsea, Mass. 
Blair Montgomei? Mts., WashiDgton, ] 

Blaladell John C., Lexii^ton, Masa. ] 
Blanctiaid Amos, Mrs, I<owell, Mass. 
BlissFrankMra., American Bub. Co., 1 

Hftltf ord, Conn. 
Blunt Albeit M. Mi-a., 20 ChfaCer eq., ] 



IL., Pier 45,Hew York. 
Brewster earBJi Mrs., 161 Saratoga " 

East Boston. 
Brlard Sdwln, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Briacd Capt. " " 

Briard mUiam A., retired merehf 

Madl^n, Wis. 
Bridge Abby Mra., Boston. 
Bridge Jos. H. Mra., 780 Washington 

Britton Mai-garet A. Mra., Boston 



Brown Joseph S., Lowell, Mass. 

Btowa Mary Mrs., fcandia, N. H. 
Brown Isaac H., postoiaster, Mai 

km, Ohio 
BrowuMaryL. MiB., 6T Melrose St., 

Brown Horatio G., Jr., 29T 3d Street, 

St. Panl,Minn. 
Brown SopliiaB.Mre.,HayaKa,Sehuy. 

■'— Co.,H. Y. 



ndT^. y' 



l.U. 9. A., Sov- 



la W. Mk. Ber., Doier, 



Boaidman h. Adiebert, High Street, 

Providence, K. L 
Boardman Herbert, High Bl., l-rovi- 



Brown Moses Mra., 'Brooklyn'? 
8. Mrs., Hyde Park, Mai 
Addison, Lynn, Masa. 
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ABKOAD IN 1873. 



Brown Alonao F. Mrs., San b'ruai 

Cal. 
Brown Helen M., New Yorit City wu, ir.uos. 

Brown Ira A., 4S BaiHett St., Clmrlea- Gate Wm. H., Jamaioft PU|^ii, Maaa. 

Brown John, BosHin 



_ _..jiael, 71 Centtal wliarf, I 

wYoritCity "— "-- 

Alphouao, Jamaica Flaiu, Mnsa. 
Wni.H.,1 ' '-- ' 



... „„ , I. Cbailfatown, 11 Everett, Ms 

aown may F. K., Bon Ftandaco, Cate EliatbetJi " - 



Mai7 Mrs., KJttei^ Point, 

Cliamberlain Mary A. Miss, Dover, 

m o. uoarunuuif ijynu. oueuks* N, H. 

■n William, Dover, N. H. Cliaae Margaret A. Mrs., Haverhill, 
Bmee Lewie F^ IDS Ttemont St.Boaton Mass. 

Bmoe Joseph L., " " " Chase Nathaniol, Pitlsfield, N. H. 

Braoa IVilllMn, " " " Chaffee Ertwarrt I). Mrs., feint Prorl- 

Brace Lewis A., Wiiicliesler, Maes. " ^ 

Brace L, A. Ma-, " *' 

Bruce Wallace Mrs,, " " oipn, ju.u™. 

BiuceFred., " " Chapln Anna M. Mva., Metiose, Mass. 

Bruce Fl'ed. A., 126 CambHdge St.,Ei. Chapin SaianeIU.,E.gailebuiy,Ma«s. 

Cambriiige Chapin Siuu'l H. Mrs., " " 

Bruoe Chas. W., So. Bostoaj Mass. Chapin FraiiJi, " " 

Bruce Paschal A., Chelsea, Mass. Chapman Jokn H. Mis., New Bedford, 
Bryam Wm. H. Mrs., Pittabm^, Pa. Maes, 

Bttohman Sewaid Mrs., Calais, Me. ChapmanA-H. Mis., 92 Washingtoii 
BatCnm QemenHne M. Mrs., Charles- SC.,BostDiL 

towa, Mass. Cbanman Wm. W. Mra., Jacksonville, 
Burks Joseph J., Boston Fla. 

Bnmham Ira F., 24 Winter St., Boston Chapman. E. A. Mis., Jamaica Plain, 
Bnmham Josephs. .Chelsea, Maes. Mass. 

Butler Beu^mln P., 29 Princeton, E. Chapman Albert, JamaaeaPlala,Ma8s. 

Boston Ch^mau Savid, Newmarket, fi. H. 

BuUerBenj. F. Mrs., 23 Princeton, K. Chapman John, Newmarket, H. H. 

Boston Cheever William, Boston 

Butler Horace B., 23 Princeton, East Chcever Wm. Mia., " 

Boston Cheerer JoaephDr., " 

Buflaod Cliarles C, npholsterer, 3S1 Oieever David Ur., " 

Essex, k. 29 Brown St., Salem, Mass. Cheever John,pby^lau, Clmrlestown, 
Butler Angustus, 633 Water 8.,N. York Mass. 

BatlerPhU^ Mrs., So. Fnuni^[hMn, Clieever N, P.MIS,,8SZelgle^St.,Bos- 
Bntler J. Edwaid, So. Berwick, Me. CheB\eyI^(liaMrB^Alt«n,N. H. 
Bntler Mary Mts., Augnata, Ga. CUesley Annie M. Y. Miss, Northomp- 
Bulier N. H„ Augnsta, Ga. Ion, Mass. 
ButterHeld BenjTF. Mrs., Jamestown, Cla^hom C. Thomas, Coso House, San 



Cliwham MiihalQ, Northampton, Mass. 
O Clark Geo. H., 6 feenlon St., Chicles- 

Cabaa Samuel, Kltterv Foreside, Me. 
CabanSamnel Mis., Sitter; Fort " 



Caneday Annie 8. Mrs., St. Joseph, Clark Charles H„ 70 Linden Str 

Mo. Spilugiield, Mass. 

Canovan Sarah B. Mis,, Kiohmond, Clarit Frederic S., Biddeford, Me. 

Va. Clark Matthew Mrs. "- '' ' "' 

Cailtoii Geoi^ A., StockWn, Cat. Clark Chai-les W., Si 



Clark Matliew^MB., KJuidoltih, Mi^ 



Clack Chaa. W, Mrs., " 
Clark Brackett Mis., Dover, M. H. 
Clark Androw, Sontli OraJUCO, N. J. 
Clark Andereon, " " 

-. dork Elizabeth W., St. Louis, Mo. 

, Clark AnnlB M. Miss, Hartford, Ot. 

Carter Eara Mrs,, Concord, N. H. Clark Arthur, M WIHet, H. Y. Cito 

Caiter yfm. H., Salem, Mass, Clark Charles E., ^rifor^Ct. 

Carter Jo5m M., Newburyport, Mass. Clark Clara MIbs, 11 DftTls St., Boston 
Casoo Almira Mrs., Bufaw St., East Clai* Daniel, Manchester, H. H. 
Boston Clark Daniel Mra., MancheeCer, 14- '^- 

CaseyMaiyQ.8i Mrs., CarOTvllle,Kr. <■'"■'■"—'-"■ -■-"-—■ 

Casey SanihL. Mrs., '' •' 

CasSdvP.T., Key.cor. Shawmntav., ( 
Jamaica Pl^u.Mak ( 

Caswell Lemuel B., crockery and glass ( 
ware, 163 Milk, BoeMa (eee odvt. York 
front colored page Clark H. 0-. D 

Caswell Franoeo Mrs., Weare, H. H. ton 

Caswell John B., Cambridgeport, Ms. 
Caawell Mark, Caml^ridgeport, Maea. 
Cate John 8., 104 Watti St., Boston 
Cate Chaa. F., Boston 
Cate CMS. F. Mre., Boston 



Handolph, Mass. 
laa, 3* Wlllet St., New 



lark JoliuN., BaiTf 
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i AND DAUr.H' 



a C. Miss, TientoB St., E. 

ciaiicKeV, Enftis W., jr., Coliimbua, CnrrierAlbertG-iIMvMonCitr, Gray- 
Ohio eODCo.,Tejiaa 

Cllirk Samuel, Kiindolpli, Maas. Cuirlei' Howoi'd F., Amcaliniy, Wnae. 

Clark Samuel Mis., EaHdolph, Mass. Cortte Geo. B., croeer, Eofitia, N. C. 

Claiinlwle John, Lymi, Mass. Coitis Geo. B. Hrs,, " " 

Clotinhole Geo., ^' " Cnrtla T. Heug, E. Jaffrey, N. H. 

ClailnbolB Joseph, " " Curtis P. H., E. Jeffrey, N. E. 

Clash Klobaid J., A. D. Hlllyer, Tier Cm^ds Ehtra, AmeBbnry, Mbbb. 

B, North Rirer, Kew York Curtis ■Woodbnry, TonBhiro, Me. 

Claah Arthur, E, J. Ctash, Pier 6, No. Cuiiia Elijali, New York Ci^ 

Bivet, Nen York Curtle Eeujamin, BalEm, Mass. 

Clement Hicam L^ Hanipton, N. H. Cuitia "Wm., East Boatou, Muss. 

Cleiuenteljoey M:.Mi:a.,Nawl)urypoi1;, CuitlaMosee, AmeBbmy, Msaa. 

Maas. Cashing Wm. Mra., Cambijage ' 

Cloae Hannah Mrs., Melroae.Maaa. C ' ~ ~ —. =- 

Clough Claience A. E., 12 FemDerton < 

Cobb'H. E. Mrs., 63S Broohline Street, Camtoidee, Mass, 

"—■-- ':^tteiF. C, isaWiaren St., Erook- 

&K.Y. 
Frank, Chittenden & Co., N. T. 
:iutta Hon. Huupdeu, No. Haitlond, 

L Lydla E. Mra., 18 Flckmaa at., Yt, 

a, Maas. Cutta JohnM.Mis.,Kewbnripott,Ms. 

Coffin Nathaniel J., ahip Poluls,Arc Cutta Elizabeth I., Chlci«o,Ul. 

tlo :E^edltion Cntts Julia Mias, CambdSge, Mnea. 
Coffin Nathaniel, Mauoheater, N. B. 

Coffin Chailea E., u a 35 
Coffin I-on Mise, " " Dame M. N., Allaton, Mass. 
" eel., South BOBlon Dame Cslvhi, Preaoott, Ontario 



jiame JNauianiei a., iLiciery, ine. 
Dana Al&ed 8,, College pl^ioian and 
BHiEeou, cor. 2Sd St. and 4th BTOnue, 



Coffin John N., aiandasHaTBrhill St., Dame C. C, NewburjTiort, M 

Boston Dame W. N., Greenland, N. ... 

Coffin Enoch, South Boston Dame W. N. Mrs., " " 

Coffin Enoob Mrs., " DRnieMarYE.,10BecMer aT.,S. I 
Coffin James, 9 Stuiuford St., Boston ton 

Coffin James Mre^ Beaton Dame Nathaniel B., Klttory, Me. 

Coffin Charlca, MAUOheeter, N. H. Dana Al&ed S., CollE^epl^iciBni 
Coffin Chaa.B, Mis.," " . _ _ .-v . 

Coffin Elizabeth, South Boston. - 

Coffin Qeorge, CSielaea, Masa. _.^ , 

CaffiiiEenrT,Chsrle«tOTa,Ma<i8. St., Chicago, 111. 

Coffin -Wm. Q., Damariacotta, Me. Darton John W., East Boston 

Cogswell Stttfth D. Mia., 301 Tremont Darton John W. Mis., East Boaton 

Si., San Francisco Davles T. F. Rev., ?l/ Pine St., Fbila- 
CogaweU ■Warren, 3M Tremont Street, delpbia,Pa. 

^nFram^oo, Cal. Davia Annie E.fRueelJUi'a., Salem, Ms. 

CoUiua Jacob, Big Lorrainfl, Gt. Biit- Davis Willie, " " 

ain Davis J. Fi-ank, macbhitet, EaverhiH 
ColHns Jaeob Mrs., Big Dorraiiie,Ot. St.,h.lPao)fiB St^Idwreuce.MaBs. 

Britain Bavla Chas. E., lumber dealer, Water, 
ColhnaWm,, Boston cor. Clhilon, Sarinaw City, Mich. ' 

Colcora SamuelM. (T. Metcalf & Co.), Davia Clemsnt, Duriiain, N. H. 

■f™i"n Davie Joseph, Eliot, Me. 

LU Elizabeth Mrs^pswlch, Ms. Damrell caarles L., bookaeller, 13S 



Coleman Jas. Dr., San Fr^ciaeo, Cal. Waehlueton ( 
Coleman John E. W,, San Praaeisco, Damrelt Elizabein, Mrs., Koston 
"-' Davis IVm., 296 WaaUneton St., Boa- 



_.. __ J ■William to. Mrs., i 

^vu'u.*,,. u. iritQ., iHuiuoi of Ijlght, at., Babtlmoire, Md. 

Boston Deailwm Daniel G., ■WholesiJe Brug- 
Cdpeland Ann Mis., Boston gist, 141 & 143 ft. Clolr St., h. cot 

Corliss Emily A. Mis., Meredith VII- Adams & Franklin AVj Toledo, O. 

lase. N. H. Dearborn John, Salem, Haas. 

Cook Emily C, Atchison, Kansas Dearing Thomas E., 911-2 Chelsea at.. 



m Eliot C. Mrs. , Champs Elyseea, 



eu, jnoss. 
larket, N. H. 



, Dennett J. Jaa., Bunker Hill St., Chitr- 

CrsneHosea, " " leatown. 

CritehleyTliomaaH., Philadelphia Dennett G. ■Walker, South Fremlng- 

Cnlbart A, M. Mrs., Drytown, CaJ. ham, Mass. 

CmmulngaChBi'lesMTs.,46HautEoni- Dennett Ephraim, 3i Palmer St., 

«iy St., Boston Boaton. 

OunnJiuniajnJohn J., St, John's Col- Dennett Ephntim Mra., SSPalmerSt., 

lege, Fordham. N. Y. Boston. 

Currier Lavinia Miss, Titusvllle, Pa. Deunett Charles, 3B Pahner St., Boston 
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RESIDENT ABl 
e E., Maiden Centre, 
t Eiastua His., Gamlnldge, 



Downing B. Mrs., " 
Drake diaclaa A., Bye, N. I 
Uresset Emery A., 689 8tii f 



I>ennettJfluieaT., CliarleaMwn, Mass. Dressei-MoiTB'. Mra., 



St., Cliarlestovi'Q, Hasa. 

Dennett MaiyE. Mrs., ^uUiFFiimlng- 

ham, Hasa. 
Dennett Jamea O., 322 Bunker Hill, 

Charlastown, Mms. 
Dennett Jamea Q. Mrs., 322 Boukei' 

Hill, Ctiaileatov™, Mass. 
Dennett GeoFse B,, Lexinstoii, Matia. 
DennettGeo.B. Mii., '^ 
Dennett Join W., grocer, 162 Main, h 

68 Green 8t.tCliatIaatown, Mass, 
Dennett Jolinw'. Mrs., " " 
Dennett Langley ]),, G6 Feail Bt., 

ChailesKiwu, Mass. 
Deunstt lAnglay B. Mra., 68 Pearl St., 

Cliarleatown, Af^s. 
Dennett G-eo.W.iFraminghain, Mass. 
DennettB6uJflmlnT.,Newniarl[et, N. 

H. 
Dennett A. M. Mrs., Combridgeport, 



irowu Wm. A., umtiiella manuf ., 2*9 
MaiHet, Fhlla., Pa., a 4D8 & 609 
Broadway.N. Y., h. 131 Nortli 20th 



jtt Edward, 

DenneU Theodore D. 

Dennett John D., Tai 



nerviUe, 



lion, Mass. 






., Boston Higli- 



cctionn u., \ 
tt Elizafeedi : 

Dennett Abnlra Mrs., Eererlr, Mass. 
Dennett GeoKBa.,r^~'—'~" "- • 
Dennstii BuriHiam 

Icnvis, Mss3. 
Dennett B. C. Mra., " " Masa. 

Dennett diarlaa B., rear of 383 W. 

Madiaau St., Chicago, III. 
Dennett Hark Mrs., Bererly, Mass. 
Dennett Boordm^i L., grocer, Everett) 

Dennett Albert, E. R. K. Car Shop, 

Solam, Mass. 
DeBoehemont Cban., Kingston , H.H. 



Dern^on TnUiam, East Boston, Maas. 
Deahon Carrie Miss, Waverly, 
Dlddnson Fannie Mrs., Boatoo, 



DnnnlTig GGOCgB Mra., a Groavenor 

Dnrgin CharlM T., wwjl aorter, Man- 
chester print vrorka, h. UO Oliestaut, 
nanehester, N, H. 

Dargin Charles T. Mrs., Maoebester, 

Dal^n Charles, Baton Bonge, La. 
Dnnnn ElLzaAnu Tripe tSa., h. K6n 

Cheatuot St., Manoheater, N. H. 
Duisin Anna Mlas, Rnyuioud, N. H. 
Dnrpn John, Eaymond, S. H. 
Dm^in John B./Boston. 
Dnrgin Joaie Miaa, Beaton. 
DniSn Liizle Ulse, Boston. 
Dnrkee Sllaa Dr., Howard at., Boston. 
Dnatin AlraruB, Springfield, Masa. 

E 

FarinCE Daniel, Salem, Masa. 

EbtI Wilham C, Toledo, O. 

EarleWm. C. Mrs., 183 Snminlt St., 
Toledo, O. 

Eaatnlftn Frank, Boi TOS, Saoo, Me. 

Eastman Frank Mra,, " " " 

Edgecamb Sarah A. Miss, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Elft George, Concord, N. H. 

Ellis Wilflam. Mra,, Worceater, Maas. 

Edgarly 8 jhanns, HaTorhill, Maas. 

Edgerlj Sylranna Mrs,, " " 

Edgeriy Flora Mtea, " 

Edgerly i^iB, Lowell, Mass. 

Eilfe Wm. C ^ — -"- " 



Doe Mrs., Son.Uj Berwick, Me 
Dole W. iba., Bangor, Ma. 
Donneli Samuel, Peabody, Mass. 
Doanell Samuel jr., " " 

Donneli WllUsm, grocer, IB & IT Lc 
ell, h, Foster St., Peahody, Masa. 



Emery Ellrabelh Mrs., East Boaton, 
: Maas. 

Smery IAioSb M. Wea, East Boston. 

Emery Woodward 41 State St., Boaton. 
, Emery Qeoi^B P., Boston. 

Emery Homoe, Boston. 



Donneli Oot&vlna, Charli 



E.' Mrs., S CenLe St., Evans Mary IMey Miss, Bock lalim 



Dow Mra., 
Dow Llsila, Kenaington, N. H. 
Dow GeoKe S. Mrs., Providence, B. I. 
Dow Fraiut Mrs., " " 

Dow Lorenao Mrs. , Kendalls Mllla, Me. 
Dow a. A. Mrs,, NorUi Hampton, N. H. 
Downing John E., Kewington, N. H. 
Downing Ephraim, " " 

Downing Fred O., Medford, Maas. 



Fairbanks Charlfe A., Dover, H. H. 
Foil Otla, Charleatown, Mass. 
Famham George C. Mrs., Kennebnnk, 

Faylmn Joseph, HaTCrllill, Mass. 
Feltel Albert J., vinegar mauoE., Tl 

Pearl St., Chaclestown, Maaa. 
Feltel Albert J. Mra., '' " 
FeltonN. B. Mrs., Haverhill, N. H. 
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SONS AND ] 



' POETS MOUTH 



ferguBon Ttiomaa A.. , SiookflelS, Maaa . 
rBTiiald 6. W., Kalli^, Iowa. 
Fomalal..P., " " 

ForaaldAininniE., Ea^Boaion. 
Fernald DhdIsI, Leiington St., S. Boa. 
Femiild Benjamin F., Police Office, 

Idalden, Mass. 
Femald F. Clinton, cms of F. L. Feiv 

nald, Navy YarO, Boston. 



FtostE. M.'J". Newton, 



FemaM F. W, I 






Fernald Woodbury M. Eev., Boatou. 
remald AJice H. Mrs., 90 Tnunont Ht., 

BostoD. 
Fields Wary H. J. Mrs., BalHrniwe, Md. 
Fields George A., Beaton. 



French Cliailes H., EiatOc St., : 

liind. Me. 
Freneh ChBs. H. Mrs,, " 
Friabee Florence E., Wolfbon 

N.H. 
jrtost E. la., TV . 
Float Mary Ij., I 
FroetBllen, 
Frost Leander, New York. 
Frost Jolm N., B2B Broadway, N. 
FroBt WilUom, Maiden Mass, 
Frost WUUam Mrs., " 
Frost Maria Mfss, Newton, Maaa. 
Frost J. 1. Mra., Newlwryport, Mei 
Frost Jobn N., 16 & 13 Mecciiouts Si 



IMsbeT Jolin, Bererly FiHms, Mass. 
Fishet Aleiauaer, East Boston. 
Fisher John Mra,, LewiaUn, Me. 
Fisiier Howell Ure., Potlaville, Pann. 
Flake Caroline A. Mra,, IiOwell, Mass. 
FftoU Albert J., Charlestown, Mnsa. 
Fitch Albert J. Mm., " " 

jntsgerald Abble Mra,, Chelaen, Maas. 
Flggarald George H., Fort Townsenfl, 

■WashlMton Tir. 
FltegeraJai^lwarfl, Andover, 'Mees. 
Fllzgsrald Bielifml, jr., Lawrence, 

FlogB George W„ Bseler, N. H. 
Flagg TV. CT, Boston. 
Flanders E. A .Mra . tCharlestown, Masa. 
Flandara Lewia Mrs., 400 Columbua 

Av.j Boston. 
Flatdier L. Angiistua, Am. Houae, 

Boston. 
Folaom John H. Mra., 50 Biii^ St., 

Folstmi Eugene R., Hllo, Hawaiian 

Islands. 
FolBoro. Ei^ene R. Mis. " Islds. 

PolsomMaiy E. Mrs., BrooWya, N ew 

Yo*. 
Folsom Fails H., 4tii And. Office, 

■Washington, D.O. 
Folsom Albert G,, I^tcenla, N. H. 
Foas Uoses B., Nevport, B. I. 
Tosa Joaepb, mUott, Me. 
Foss Charles, Boston, Uasa. 
Foster BobortF^printor,SQffolk pi,, 

DannlBOQ 'RwFaotoiy, Bostoii, 
Foster Faonle B. Miss, 1 Beacon 8t„ 



Frost Albert H_j 
i Fnller Frank, TTtab. 
FuUer Frank Mis., Utah 
Fuller E. N., CHc^o, 111. 
Fuller B. N. Mrs.TSortliwootl, N. H. 
FurberThoa.G.Mrs.,Newlngton,N.H 
Futber EUzabeth L., Someraworth, 

N. K. 
FHrber John L. Tir., Talley Brook, 

Osage Co., Knnsas. 
Frya Joseph P., Manchester, H. H. 
Frye diarlotto, " " 

Frye Jamas K,, East Cambridge, Masa. 
Frje Samuel B. •■ 
Frye Isaac, Boston. 
Frj™ Rachel Mlsa, Boston. 
Frye "^'":'"''". ^ ■*'"■ ■"*' 

He. 

■ — - ISt., N.T. 



:. Mis., Eliot Depot, 



Famisa William, 1 

G 

Gaiia Margaiet S. Mrs., SOS Columbus 

Av., Boston. 
Gage Fred,, Wobum, Masa. 
Gage W. L. Rct., Hartford, Conn. 
Gaines John, New Orienns, la. 
Gale John, HaverbUI, Mass. 
Gardner Gaoi^e H., Boston. 
Gardner Geoi^e W. Mrs., 42 Adama 

St., Beaton. 
Gai-Iand Annie W. Klttery, Me. 
Garland Joseph C, Dover, N. HL 
Garland Mary E., Lowell, Mbh. 
Garland Daniel, Portlajid Me. 
Garland Danieljfireenland, W. H. 
GMrett George H., South Newmarket, 



F!a. 



Fostor Josei*, ^^ni 

Foster Lymiui S., 30 

New York. 
Foster Williiun, Sullii 

lestown, Masa. 
Fox Dr., Kiii^slag Ay., W. Phlla- 

delphia. Pa. 
Fredson George, S6i Tremont St., 

Boston, Maes, 
Fredson Gieorge, Coluso, Coloso Co., 

Cal. 
Freeman Carrie A. Miss, 96 Appleton 

St , Boston. 
Freeman Albert C, 132 Court St., 

Freeman Wallace G., Portltaia, Me. 
French GharlDtto E. Mre., Baerfleld 

Centre, S. H. 
French Simmel F. Newbnryport, Maas. 
French John W. Mrs,, Prospect Honse, 

Northampton, Masa. 
French John M. NorUiampton, Mass. 



. GerrlBhEobertMrB.,Kittei7Polnt,Me. 

Getrisb Benjamin, Beaton. 
, Gei-riakBenl. Mrs., " 

GarriahFredH. Dr., 2071-2 Congress 
St, Portland, Me, 

Geirisb Cbarlee C, Saco, Me, 

Gerrlsh Smith, Boston. 

Gerrieb Joseph B„ Deerfleld, N. H. 



GerrisiiElliabetbM 
Qenlah Nellie M., 
GeillshW. Wallace 
Geniah William E.. 



Washiugion Ter. 

Qerrish Bent 

George Wlllia' 

Lynn, Mass. 



F., Fulton, ni. 
'kis,.6 Pai'kSt., 1 
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RESIDENT 



Gllmaa Alfred, Lonell, U asa. 
Gllnea Joaeph H., Cbaiwstown, Urk 
Gillespie Marliuma, Alt'recl, Me. 
Gillemte FmDoes, Canterbury, N. H 
(Hlpa&ck Snaan Mis. , Kenuelmiili M 



Gleason Anna Mrs., Voodaide, L, I, 
Glover Wmiam Mrs,, Box 404B New ■ 

York. 
Gooch -wmiara S., Exeter, N. H. 
GooOallJolm N., Cor. Sudbutj and 

Friend St., B03l«fl. 
Goodrloh Parker H., HaverblU, Mbss. 
Goodrloh Mrs. I'Brker H., " '■ 

GoDdriob MasapuB Rer. Mis,, Taw- 

Inoket, R. I. 
Goodiiflh Emily L., Mias, Pawtacket, 

E, I. 
Goodrich "Win. A., Kedwood City, Cal. 
GoodB-iQ Wm. H., Jamaica Plain, 

Mass. 
Goodwill Daniel Mrs. 16 Breirster St,, 

Boston. 
Goss Daniel J., Hyde Farli, Mass. 



Mateo Co., Cal. 



enough WilUan 
barlestown. 
enoueb Witliam 



reenougb Jobn, depot master, Lynn, 

reenougb John,jr., Lynn, Mass. 
trrcenouEh Frank H., Unplate worker, 

Cbarleatown, Maas. 
Gresnongb J. A. Mrs., Chorleatown, 

Masa. 
Gregory John B,, 231 Wesljolnater at., 

Pfovldence, R. I. 
Gregory George, 63 H street, WRBh- 

Inglon, D. if, 
Gr^gorr Albert Mra., Proiidenoe, E.I. 
GritUnJobn.carriage trimmer, Dover, 



, JolyoUe, Maea 

■r Banjamiu, Holyoke, I 

iaon "Josephine Mrs,, 



Gove I.oula Sdwin, Ikrmer, Natick, 

R, I. 
Gove Lonle E. Mrs,, Hatlok, R. I. 

Graham William Mra., San FrancisDO. 
Grant Stepben Mrs,, registrar's oiflce, 



Gnmt Henry M., Rolllnsford, N. E 

Grant Henry M. Mra., " 

Grant Stephen M. Mre.,£S Sharon St., 

Gray George, Dover, N. B. 

Gray John^., 3S P.,lk Street, Charles- 



Gumey Cl 



3SW.,Sb 

XI 



Cal. 



4i St., Wash- 

Half Frank 9.,*217 Fulton st, N. York. 
Hall Robert M,. " " . 

Hall Timothy, Harrison square, Mass. 
Hall Charles C, " ■' " 

Hall J. Parker Mrs., Brookllne,MBBa. 
Hall A. J „ 91 to 95 W. Dedbam street, 



S. F. Dr., BoylsK 



Gray Clarence 
araveeEliaab« 
n T. Goo 



Ham Ciiories E., Chicago, 111. 
, Ham Tobiaa, Lake Village, N.H. 
Ham Joseph, Salem, Mass, 
Ham Nalhaniel, Rollinsford, N. H. 
Ham Josepii L„ Plymonih, Mass, 
Ham Leander, Virginia City, Nevada. 
Hamet William, Boalon, 
Hall Wi liara, 27 Lambert st., Boston, 



II Charles I 



Hall Ban 



'% 



Green Thon 

Green Thomas 
Boston, h. Warren ave., uneiaea, 
Mass. ] 

Green Daniel. 33 Borderst., E. BoatoD. 1 
Greea Elizabeth Mrs., Boston. ] 

Green Margaret, 33 Border street, E. ] 
Boston. ] 

Green Addle, 33 Border St., E.Boaton. 



, Hall Ann M., lOBMt. Ven 
. Haven Henry, Petaluma, Si 



Green Lottie 



enleaf James F., 9 Turner 

ra„ 9 Tarn 



arollne S., Lynn, 

ucyM„Lynii. 

Id Joaeph G., 141 Everett av„ 

Hammond Joseph G.Mrs., 141 Everett 

avenue, Cheliea. 
Hammond George H., 141 Everett av., 

Cbelaea. 
Haven Washington, 391 Western ave., 

Hammond Daniel M., Third pollee 
, station, Boston. 

Hammona Trank G., 3ES Clairborne 
, afreet. X. O. 

HahnBilaunW.,Eutawst., E. Boston, 
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a-i attain eug]UH"r- au> 

h.mSaye., hew York. 

Hnley JosIaU S, Mrs., " •' 
Haley Lizzis H. Uise, public Ulimry, 
Baeton. 

H,, 'WoTCester, Muse. 



Harrow C. W. Llenl., Fort Hamilton, 

New York. 
Hi.iTiiW JoBepli, Fr-imiin, Mass. 



H«ll William Ji 

Hall George A. , &2 WasblngCon st 

Hall Httrtha Urn., Detroit, Miob. 
Htai Gortiam Mrs., CharleB'-- 
Hall I>. Elden Mrs., Cleieli 



Tee- HartWni.r,,MoMinnlBvlll*,Teiiii, 



9 Harvard row, Charlea- 

Ham Joseph L., Somerset, Mass. 
Huu LuDv Uisa, Dorer, N. H. 
Ham BUaibeth Mtas, Dover, N, H. 
Hsm Joaepb, BridseKBter, Mass. 
Ham Henry Mrs., Boaton. 
Ham T. Leander, Siirp^, Nevada. 
Ham Alnhorao, Portland, Jllob. 
Bam Ferna d Mrs., East LexlDgtan, 

HammCharlea H., 23 Hanson street, 



Ohio. Hartwell Sarah L. T 



Harvey Marota S. Mi?9, Dover, N. H. 
Hnselllne S. B., PIttaburah, Fa. 
Haselmn Ira, Haverhill, Mass. 
Haselton J. C., Whiteside, Tenn. 
Basel ton John B., Sunconk. S. E. 
Haselline James B., 125 and 121 Gom- 
meroial street, Portland, Me. 



City. 






Hammond Marj E,, Everett street, 
Chelsea, Mass, 

Hammond Daniel, Everett st„ Chel- 
sea, If axa. 

Hammond Daniel. South Boston, 

Handy John K., Jr., Merrill & Co., E. 

Sa^fnaiv, Mich. 
Ha dy Ann M. MIsa, Eanover, Mass. 
Handy Ira M,, " " 

Hsneoom J.M., cor. Ttit andDorohes- 

ter streets, South Boaton. 
" '— ■- ^. Miss, Salem, Mats. 

. AliVeil 
Hanscom Hovard H., ] 



Baven Juha H., Sandwiob Center, 

N. H. 
Hayes William. Alvarado, Alameda 



ioB, Phila- 



Hansoom LeandiT. 



Idwrenoe Ean 



Hansaom John O. , Ban Frai; 
Hanscom WallaoE 
HansDom Waldro 



HBnaooraAibert,3Rutger place N 1 
Haneoomb Jacob Mrs., Alfred Me 
Hanson Elizabetli, 76 Prince St. BoXOD 
Harding E^a Mrs., 6 Trenton street 

Charlestnnn, Mass. 
Balding miliam. Marline. 
Harmon John W., 65 Haverliiil street 



Hayes William Mra.,AlvB 

meda Co., Cal. 
Hayes John F., 

del phi a. Fa. 
Bayes Isaac, 112S Division, Phil., Pa. 
Hayes Lydla, bux IS, Deer, N. H. 
Hayes Ivory, Dover, H. H. 
Bay.8 Clinton U.. 11+1 Wash., Boston. 
Hayes Josepb, Alvarado, Alameda Co., 

Hayes Edward, Medfnrd. Mara. 
Haynes Victoria E,Mra.,lS7 Hanover, 

Manobesfer, N. H. 
Hay ward Cyrus, tialem, HaPS. 
Heap L, E, Mrs., 18 Wo. Green. Cht- 

caKu, III. 
Hebb MIna G. Mrs , Annapolis, Md. 
Hedge^Sijas^L. Mi-a.. 68 Mill sWeet, 

Si"' 



Henderson Charles. Bt. CI 
Henderson Koberl, New i_.... 
Henderson Bobert, Mrs,. Nevr York. 
Henderson Jacu", Chelsea. 
Henderson Chailes, coal dealer, Fotia- 

ville Fa 
Henderson Alex,, coal dealer, Fotts- 

vil e Fa 
Hend 



inKohertB. Mrs.. ] 






iyriisliaH.,Exc 
__ y Thomas H. M 

~rick,e W ... 
iicks Mrs 



Hick,eWllHam, 



.Tington Frank, Chicago, 111 

laarrlngton Frank Mrs. " 

Harris Eonlce Mrs., Lexineton, Maes. 
Hurls Theodore S„ cor, Tremont and 

Winter. Boston. 
HarriB Robert L. Mrs., Adrian, Mich. 
Harris Hamilton Mrs.. Albanv, N. Y. 
Harris Frank Mrs,, Greenwood, Mi - 
Harris Fraok Mrs,, Greenwood, Mi 
Harris Franklin Sirs, , I" 



H 11 Aaron M„lleedbBm, Uaea. 
Hill James F., Uarsell es, France. 
H 11 ttatllda 8. Mrs , Wolfboro, K.B. 
Hill Andrew, Chelsea, Ubbb. 
Hill Ueor«eE,, East SomerTille,Maaa, 
HlliaeoreeE.,Mr«, " " 

Hill James Mrs., Madison, Wig, 
HitI Henry Mrs., Sast Boston. 
Hill Edgar, Frotidence, It. I. 
Hill Granville, Boston. 
Hill William H., 40 Comhill, Boaton. 
Hills Mary E. Mrs., Franklin, Mass. 
Hilton John H„ Springfield, OLio. 
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Hobart Miles Mt 

Huiib9 Harlhn J., E. CBnibrldCP,Maes, Jnckson leobel 



Hobbs MarlhBj-.E.Cnnibridge.Maas. Jnckson iBObel Misa., " " 

Hoilgdonjoba W., 37 Central street, Jadison Fred A., " " 

Bosion. JaoTisoll G«o. E,, Boston 

Hodgdon Willis B.,B-R-E.o»r shop, JaoksoQ Suaan Mrs., 66 Trenton St., 

EaEt Boston. East Bostoa 

Hodgdon morrlH, cotton planter, Ed- Jaokaon Oilman D., Bosttin 

wards Depot, Hinpf Co., Hiss. Jaotsoa Gflman D. Mrs., Boston 

Hodgdon Calvin 8„ Biceter, K. H. Jackson Edward, 

HniSgdon Calvin S.Mra,,Exe(er,N.H. Jackson Edward Mrs., " 

Hodge G.B., 44 and 46 Winter street, Jackson Daniel B., 

Boston. Jackson Daniel B.Mra., " 

Hodse JcbnU., Needham, Mass, JaoltsonWm., Worcester, l/Citm. 

Hodge Martha I)., 65 Trenton street, Jackson Aleiy Newbnijport, Mass. 

EoftBoston. Jackson Chules, Boston 



:Ii>lbrook E°a h. Mrs., Fnrdand 
iolbrookEmeli--"-- ■•■'—''■ 
lolnumJobn, 1 



Holbrook EmeUne 

— ■ - . - .- - - -fli^p J 

North acenaP, Canibrldfie, Ma»s. 
Holmaji Elea. w., fbatheiB and lied- J 

dinE, 47 Friend at., Boston, boose 140 

Tfoiuiav., Cambiidge, Mass. Jaouson^jonnji. 

Holman Chas W., Manchester, Tf . K. ton 
Tlobnan O. P. Mrs., Woroeatar, Maes. Jewett George M 



)., Brookmi 
How Mosee Her., New Bedftid, Mbhe 



Howe MarUn 8., Haverhill, Mass. JenMns Chailes TV., Peabody, Mass. 

■" T.w = *..,.„ JenkinsWm. D. M»., Bmoklyn.N.ir. 

Jolineon Jeremiah Mrs., Johneoa & 



Hoyt mohard H., Newington, N. H. 
HOTt Israel S., " " 

Hnbbard Dr. M 
HnbbardJ. TV. 



Daucby, N. Y. City 



., Broad st., Lynn, 
Wells^e. Jones Edwin F. Mrs., Bioadst.,L7nn, 



^mbi-idgepoit, Mass. Jnnklna Waiteoe, CharleBtown, M(aS. 



1- H. H. Mrs., 16* Prospect, 
"'^'"'"'"■t, Mass. 

i L., Cambrldgeport, 

:r Thos. L. Mts., Cambildgeport, 

sr Wm., Banfior, Me. 

~ " I., Maynard, Muss. 



Jenkins L. Edwtiid,Chelsea, Mast. 
Jenkins Loyal, Mercfaanta Bank, Boa- 

HunSeesJamea E., 160' ProspectTt., JewettDi'. Theodora, 8. Berwick, Me. 
Cambridgeport, Stass. JolmaoaLncjM. Mrs., Baltimore, Md. 

" — ' James E. Mrs,, 160 Prospect Johnson Clifltles F. Mia.,Mt. Vernon 

,.__:j ITU — ... ibai'lestown, Mass. 

in Dorothy Mrs., Cbarleslowu, 



St., Cambridgeport, Mass. St.. Cbu'lestown, Mass. 

HuM ChailesTT-yi " -._..... 



Webster Mrs., 10 Ashland street, Maes. 

ton. JohneoQ Mrs., Jamaica Plain, Maes. 

James R., M Stewart St., Lynn, Johnson Dolly Ml3., Charlestown, Ms. 
Jones Josepli D., Jordan, Marsh & 

Co., Boston 
Jones Joseph J., Bangor, Me. 
Joy Alfred L., Boston 
Julian Lake, Eneter, N. H. 
id St., JunkhisOiTenCValelo, Cal. 

Junkins Emma F. Miss, 1131 Fulton, 
Bi-ooklyn, N. Y. 

Ingalls Samael, Lowell, Mass. 



Ingalls Oscar F. Mrs., Lynn, Mass. Keith HaHSet G.Mrs., Matthews 

''—' — ' "— ., Ipswioh, M 



Irvine James Mis., Ipswieh, Moss. House. ' 



Kennedy Carrie I. Mrs., Peoria, ] 
^ Kenaedy C. H., I^rnn, Mass. 

Jackson Wm. J. Mrs., Chelsea, Mass. Kidney James W. Mis., SuUl™ 
Jackson Chailcs M., " " Charltatown, Mass. 
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Eulghl 



Ajiuie a'. Mt9., ^oudolph, Mi. Boaton 
8.NewlMdl,^t.AmeiioaiiEs- Ladd Wm. F., New York City 
Co.,Tliinlst7l- N.W.eornar Ladd James S., ZanBavUla, Ohio 



id Huff, Winona, Ml 

KnWiit Ebsn Mis., Hew Ygri City 
KuigW Aljbr Misa, " '■ 

Knight Mam tdifs, Salem, Masa. 
KulgM Uziie Misa, " " 
Knowlton L. V. C. M)93, 293 Fnlton 

St., Chicago 
Knowlton W. H. H., 29S Fultonat., 

Chicago 
" :{on 'Willis T., 881 So. Hastead 

[ton Mary Ml39, Hai^oni, Ct. 
-toa John Mis., Orphan Aisjlmii, 

Hartford, Ct. 
Knowlton Howard C, IB Monument 

St., Portland, Me. 



Lsdd EllphBlet, Eaat Wlndso: 



Ct. 



Fecuald, New Loudou, 

Lai^tonFiakerHis., Indlium Flaoe, 

Boston 
I.amtiert Fred N., Ill Commen^Hl St., 

Boston 
Lomliert Addle F. Mia3, Box 2SB, New 

Orlaans, Iji. 
Lambert Wm. Mrs., Boston 
Lambert Majy M' 

Laucai 



D Jsmea J., San Fiancieeo, I 



New York 
Knowlton Spes Mia., East Boston 
Knowlton J. S, Mrs., " " 
Kennaid Marlin ¥., 331 Washington, 

Keunard Manning, Florence, Italy 
Kenntwd Wm. M., Newport, Pa. 
Kannard Wm. H., Boston 
Kennard Charles W., Treroont sfcteet. 



Kennedy Thoa. ] 

Keuoe^ Anna Mn., a-. «>.>. 
Keyea Benj. F., E. E. E., Ly 
KayesBaul. F. Mta., " '• 
Knowlton J. Edwajd, 137 Wi 



1, Ipswich, 
Jo!4aph, Mo. 

ilili^ton 

Knowlton J. Edward Mrs., 13T Waali- 

Ington Bt^Boston 
Knowlton WllUa T., Chicago, 111. 
Krana Edward H. Mm., La Qrit 

Honae, Boston 

Labree J. G., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ladd EUphalat, Auburndale, Mess, 
IJilghton H. Parker, Tremont Brewery, 

L^htoa S. Fiirker A&ra., Tremout 

I&ewery, Boston 
Lalghton Somael, 12S Manderville St., 

New Orlaana, La. 
Lalghton 8aml Mis., 128 ManderrUle 

St., New Orleans, Ia. 
Ifllditon W, Feraald, Navy Yard, 

CharEeatown. Mitaa. 
Li^titon James A., Fiilmer, Balohel- 

ders & Co., Boston 
Lalghton Ivan, Chnrleatown, Mass. 
L^htoixTbos. B. Mis., Isle of Shoals, 

Ltdghton Oscar, Isle of Shoals, N. H. 
Lalghton Cedrlo, " " 

L(^hton Mary P., Traas. Dept,, Wash- 



Lang Lottie A. Mrs., Wampanoag, 

MTlla, Fall Bivex; Mass. 
Lang Cliarles T., Wanipanoag Mills 

Fall Elver, Mass, 
Lang J, widdden, MariditJi V"- 

N, H. 
Lang T. Elwyn, Meredltli Vlllaga, 

Langford Joseph C, (armer, C 

Langdon John, Buenoa Ayrcs, Sonth 



Laws John W., Boston 

Iicws Wm, U,, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Leacli Alei., Newburyport, Maas, 

Lear Wm. H^ East Boston. 

Lear John, Paoido MlUi, Lawranw 

Laavitt Charles W,, O.ihkoah, Mnn. 
Leet Fred ta. Mra., Greenyille, Mer- 
cer Co., Pa, 
Lafavour Mary A. Miss, Dover, N 



fe Co., 



on, D, C. 

ton Edgar Mrs., G. Falls, N 



Laozdoi 

Larfin i , 

Lartin Thon 



nomas n ,, ifcosion 

.. jn Frank E., S. Berwick, N. H. 

In eeorga, Lyaa, Mass, 

In Thomas, Natlck, Masa. 

Ijirkln Thos., Jr., " ** 

Larrabea Jamas, Alfred, Me, 



Lsonard Francis I 

Boalon 
LeRoy W m, a. uira., i/ynn, mass. 
Leslie G, Fred., HarerWU, Maas. 
LeHter Wm, Mrs,, Stratham, N. H. 
LibbBj I.Pntnam,WaahlMton,D, C. 
LfbHey Henry Mr., MtrWaahington 

Glass Co., Naw Bedford, Mass. 
LlttlB Martha A. Mrs., Bpplng, N. H. 
Little Susan Mi's., 2B Green street, 

Portland, Ma. 
Llttlelleia John L., Eliot Depot, Me. 
LoMNathan'lB., hardware, 10 and 21 

Main. Penu Yan, Yates Co., N. Y. 
Loi^ Wm., Jonlan, Marah 

Lord Theresa Mrs., Boston 

Lorire Do% Mra., Glonoe 

Loveilng John D. Mrs., Ch 

Lowd Daniel Y. Mra,, Man 

Lowd Mark, Silam, M'«i. 

Lnnt Charles, Boaton Hlgblands 

Lmit Ellen Miss, 

Lunt Sarah Miss, " 

Lyman John, Boston 

Lynn Albert, 186 Hanover at., Boston 

I/yons Maiy A. Mra. .Elliot, Me. 

I^OQB Robert Mra,, Staten Island, N.Y. 



I., Lynn, Mass. 



m. 
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;nt ABKOAn IN 1873. 



iAbbiy lemel P., Wnltliam, Maas. 
Hbbey Win., L., ngt. Mt. Wasli. Glo 

■Works, Bostou. 
Undsay Geo, lira,, 108+ WB9Miiet< 

LIttie Wm. D., Newburyport, Mass, 
LitUe J. Gflidner, Kewbnrypoit, Map 
loekB Martha Uiea, 10 Aahlaiid etv«ei, 

Boston 
Locke EmUy M. Mias, 10 AaUajid st„ 

iMcke J. J., Box 9ffi, HarerhlU, Mass. 
Locke John S. ChMleBto^m, " 

1*0110 Martha K. Mra., Chailestown, 

Locke James W. Mra., Key WeBt, Fla. 
locka J. J., MiB., HaTerhill, MUSE. 
Loug Sftmuel P., Esotar. K. H. 
Lowd J. C., Teiiinle Place, Boston 
Lyford G. b. Slra., Eseter, N. H. 
Lyman P„ 40 Slote St., Boston 
Ljmaii Charles A,, Phlladelplila, Pa, 

Main Chas. Mrs,, San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Jane Ann, Boston 
ManentElisa Mies, 3 RntgerBt.,New 



Benning, Jiewburypon 



lion WllUarn A. Mis,, 28 teford 

Ut„ Boston, 

: Mai'3tonJanieB,NorthHainpton,N.H. 

Moi^atonLuoy A. Mrs,, " " 

MBiBton Sherhirtn, " " 

Maraton Jemee, " " 



Marston Ji 

Marston John G., Sanger, 
MlltBton Bamh E. Mrs,, ^' 
itrtin Kichard, ~ 



:, Maine. 



, __. J, Hai 

hJll, Mass. 
Marvel James T., Ipswich, Mass. 
Marvel .Tames T. Mis., Icawich, Mass. 
Mason Charlotte A. H. lira,, Bei'lli 

Wis, 
Mason Robert M. Boston. 
Mason Charles Mra, MeilforiliMass; 
Mason GoBtavHsW., Chelsea, Hbsb. 
Mathes E'ranees A. Miss, Dedbaiu, 



Maynard Charity £„ Ai^ze 

Maxwell Mr. and Mis., Oli 

tral Iron Foundry, B, Bi 



N, H. 



Marden James, N. Hampton, N. H. 
Marden S. B. Mrs., PrOTidence, K, I 
Marden Francis, Georgetown, MaBS 
Marden Geo. N., SConghton, MaB«, 
Marden Aluilra Mrs., No, Hamptt 

N.H. 
Maiilen Darid, Boston 
Macden Wm., " 
Marden Dauiel, Hartford, Ct, 
Mardon C. W., Hartford, Ct. 
Marks Lucy H, S., 43 Forrester s 

Salem, Uaa 



Marks Mary T 



13 Porreater 



MoSw Bobert, 103 BarUett, Charles- 

McLane Allan, Wee, France, 
MelntoBh Adelaide M, Mm., Bath, Me. 
Mead Mra. Elizabeth, 123 Ch-' "' 
, Chelsea, Mass, 

Medbmy Andrew N., Seekonk, 
Hodbury Mrs. Andrew N., " 
Melcher George, CiiBtom Honse 

MelcberChas. C.,B. &A.B.B.,offlce, 

Welcher Nellie ftiiBs, 82Doane, Boston, 
- MeleherlVilliamN., Lynn, Mass. 
Melcher John L.,N6H York. 
Helflher William, Mittineague,' Mass. 



Maish Frajik P., I^clieBter, N. T. ■, - ■ 

Uarsii M, Sheafs, W. WasiiiDgtoii St., Melclier Almita Mira, 

ChiiaKo,lll, " ■ ■ ™ ■ - 

Marslhall Andrew, Bamatead, N. H, 
MarBlon Simon L., Havei'hill, Mass.] 
Marston John J., Gardiner, Me. 
Marston John J, Mrs., " " 
MaratonAJloeC. " " 

Haok John 3,, Cambildgeport 



Melchei' Charlea F., W Stale St., Bos- 
Mai'cb Benjamin D., Genl Post 



itCharl 



3KQl«erat.,N-5'ork ] 



Mauent Hsiry, 258 Monroe St., New 



Mai-den Edwm, 3 
Marden Edwin M 
Macden Andrew, 8 Mulberry st., Prov- 






Meinerth George G., Newbnrypovt, 

MelrinR. 8. Miss, 14 Concord square, 

Boston , 
MelYln James S., Boston 
Mentinm Caroline A., Newfleld, N. J. 
M euduro J, Albert, Uoafon. 
Mendum Jamea O. Newfleld, N. J. 
Wendnm Jas, D. Mrs,, Newfleld, B, J 
Meiidnm ■WmiB B., grocer, 162 Dor 



Marston J. Edward, 32 Cabot 

erly 
Mai'ston Jacob, Eye, N. H, 



ia Mis., 1228 Vaba^ 
avenne, ClilcaBO, 111, 
. Merrill GeoreeE., atation agent and 
telesi'fl.iihio operator, E. R. R., W, 
Ossipce, NewTork. 
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Merrill SylTesl«r P., Amesbury, Mass. MurraTLlme A, i! iss, Lynn- 

MertlllE.G. Mrs., Newbiirvport, Mflss. Maiisou AlvaJi C., 'Waraaw, WTominfl 

MerrUll., B, M. Mra.. " " MCo., N. Y. 

MBnlllAlbioaK.,mu3ce™ii,Ill, Menill Albion K., ■Waukegan, HI. 

JIerri]lAlbionK.Mi'3.,Waiik«BaQ,IU. Metrill Albion K. Mw^ " " 

Miles GlHiert Mrs., ItoK 1045 S. Y. OIW MecrDl 'WllUiuu, E. R. R. Cat sbop, 

Milles Georee, Lyan. Kalem, ■ ass. 

HUton SamU M. Mrs,, 40 Union Street. MeiTlll SVUliam P.jWollaston Hdgbls, 

Boston. Salem, M ass. 

Milton hliB3Viola,40 Union St.jBoston. MeiTtll Elbridga G,, Newbutypoi*, 

MiltonQeoige B,, dry goods, 427 Waah- mass. 

'""-in8t.,^BtoB,^ _ MeiiMl Syheatei- P., »ewburyport, 



Merrill Qeoi^a E. , Newlm 



Milton Hoi'floe F., 427 Washington S( 

MiltonAndrewT.,42JWa3liiimtonSt., Meserve John 8.,'Hnntingaon, 'W. Vaf 

Boston. dleaserRaed, If " " ''■-"•''"- 

Milton A. T. Mrs,, 427 WasUington, 



iv Harriet A. MrB,,Diytown,Aina- 

Mitdiell Mi-s. MattiB, Norwich', Conn. Whiot Georce Mrs., Concord, N. H. 

Mibiliell EUza A. Mrs. Manchester. Mitchell Margaiet G. luis., Salem, 

Miiaheli BobertMrB.,Eennehnnkport, Mitdiell Chorlee Mrs., Kittery. 

Me. . .Milchell James, Hovey's, 33 Summer 

Moody Ellas Mrs., Doyer, N. H. street, Bostfln. 

Moore EdWBid Mrs., 360 No. Eolaw Mix Wm. N, Mrs., Independent, Van 

St., BalUmare, Md. Buren Co., la. 

Moor e EveHns Mrs., Boston. MoKiunon John G„ Boston. 

Monroe George E., lie London Street, Moore .larthaF., Boston. 

T^,. C..1... jjgj,^ William P., Boston. 

. Moore Elisha,l'oston. 

0b., \jaiaizo, ill. [VI oran Walter, Somervllle, IViaSS. 

Monroe Satlian Mrs., So. Seekoulc, Moteland. E.G. site., nurse, Chicago, 

Mass. HI. 

Monroe Joel Mrs., Pembroke Mass. Moses J, Wesley, Mrs., Manchester 
Morau Harrison, Box 23, St. Helena, N. H. 

Napa Co^ Cal. Moa^ Clarence, Manchester, N. H. 

Moran W. W., Brownsyjlle, Texas. Moses Erank, 

Moran Andrew, Somerset, Mass. Moses Icrtng S. 

MorauH«nryW.,Bos203,Ea8tSomer. "" " '- " 

yille, Masfl. 

Mortm Andrew D.,Dra:ham,N'.H. 

Moran John Mrs,, CambridEe, Mass. MonllODC.Buohaii!UiI>lxs,,Cambridge, 

MorganJamesMw., Manchester, Mass. Klasa. 

Morrison EUza D. Mias., Dorohester, MoullouEdwia,Chieaeo,IU. 

Morrow Helen .M, Bangor, Me, 

Motion Sai^ A.'. Mia., E. Somerville, 

Morton ■WmiemH., Salmon Falls, H. 

H. 
Moses John W., Mill Center, Wis. 

Moeas John H., Everett, Mass. MudleR. A. Mrs., Chicago. 

Mosher JosiaW. Mr6,,l(l4DeoatnrBt., Mullen Henry T., Whttney St., W. 

East Boston. Lynn, v ass. 

HonltonlE. A,.StmpsDii,None!l£!Co., Mullen Charles H., Lynn, *<ass. 

Olucago, Mulleujames D.,3T Washington St., 
Moultoii Wallace 8., Biddeford, Me. Lynn, " ass. 

Soulton Charles, Portland, Me. MuHbu Asa E., Lynn,Ma3S. 

Dultoii N. Thayer, Colorado Ter, Mniroy ■WiUlam, Salem, Mass. 
Moulton W. 8., merohaat tailor, Bid- 
deford, M^ne. 3V 

Monllon S. Thayer Mrs., Biddeford, Hason John, Woonsocket, R. I, 

Midne. Kavy Ann U Mra^76PHiioe, Boetoa. 

Moulton WilllMn, Boston. Meal Gaorge W., Boston 

Moulton John ilJrs., Amesliury, Moss. Neal Ida Mies, Salem, Miss, 

Mndge Andrew A., Boston. Heal Charles, KUtery, Me. 

Mndge Alfred, ■' Real John, Kittery. 

Mni%e George A., " Neal Samuel B„ Box ItTfl, Boston 

Mndge Edward, " Nelsonlsaao F. Mrs., 4 Dana place. 

Mudge MaKaret Mrs., Plaistow, N, H. Boston 

MiUffn W. Frank, lenthei- dealer. No. Nelson Clara Mias, do. 

IRowe's'WTiacf, Boston. Nelson Ella Miss, do. 

MuUinMrs, W.F„No, IKowe's whf., Kewhall 0. D., Ilarri'on av., Boston, 

Boston. Newfaall Frank U., 35 Bromaeld, Bos- 
MuUinFrederioB., Boston, ton 

Mullhi Frederic H,, " Newton Mary Mrs., Key St., oor, Shaw 
Mugrldge Daniels., 904* Michigan ay., mut ave,, Jamaica Plain 

Chicago, Kickeraon Frances A. Mrs., Mew Or- 
Munc^ Witham Mrs., Salem, bass. leans, J A, 



Kite, Kendall & Co., 
idge S.W. Mrs., Blee, Kendall & 
idge George W., Kice, Kendall & 
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RESIDENT 



inFmnoiSDO.Cal. Iv 



tireenport, Colunibi* Co., B. T. • 
Norria Joseuti Mr. & Mm,, 2% West 

Newton. BoeloD 
N^rrlsMo-ea, moroflcomaniifkctur«r, 

1&6 Market, lioase Si> Summer, i,;nD, 



Orflwsy CD.. Hatlek, Mufn. 
Ormeby L. H. Mrs., JdermitBec, Mer- 
cer Co.. Penn. 



NoTtou Tboiuas >rrs. Salem, Mass, 
Nor'on Andrew J. Mrs., OreeDland, 

K. H. 
Norton Thomes H., G09 Hayes, Ssn 

rnmcifCQ. CsJ. 
Norton Itobert G., E. SomervilLe, 

Mass. 
Norton Sarali Mlse, East Si 



Noble Robert, New York. 
Kurrta (v'oree W. Mfb., Chelsea. 
NorilE Isalsb B., Maiden 
Harris I'Slah B. Mis', Maiden 
Norton Abbr .diss, Salem, Mass. 
HartonTbomas ^., " 
Norrig Joseph, Boston, 
HorrlsJosepb Mrs.. Boston. 
Norwood George Mrs., KnsaeU street, 

abarlei!t"wii , Mass. 
Nowe!) William U., Maiden, Mass. 
Nowell Wm. G. Mrs., " 
Nowell S. M. MIse, Camb'eep't, Mass. 
Nowell A. C. ilisB, '" 

HowellJaines A., " " 

•- illjoseph" 



Oolorne Cbarle^, East Boston. 
Odion Hpnry W., Cbioago, 
Otis Harrison G., Conooi'd, K. H. 
Otis wmiamH., K^tt.ry 

!• 

PaokfiT WiUiam C. Mrs., Greenland, 

N,H, 
Page JoslBb.rceebo™, Freeborn Co., 

Paine Loot K. Ulisa, Lawrence, Mass. 
, PalneMarj-E.R.airs., 

Palmer B.H. Mra., PltlBburgh,Penn. 
Palmer Kobert M., Huverhlfl, Mass. 
Parker Cbarlee C. P., San Pranclaoo, 



PnrKcr Baijamin, 
laJ., " 



Park. 



T Wllliai 



N" 



'ell Elen Mrs., Lycoming Co., 
lell Sllna Miss, Lycoming Co., 



. „.ker Ida F., 
Parker Juba H, Mrs., Lewlston, Mb. 
ParE«rAmasaMrs.,Albanv,«. Y. 
Parker C, E. B. j'tb,, Delbf, N. Y. 
Parker Adelaide E. M. Mrs., Bristol, 
Backs Ci "" 



Co., Penn. 



Nutter Saiuh H. Mrs,, E. Somerville, ] 
Maes. I 

Nutter B. F., 89 Adams, Buston 

Nn^ell Sarab J. Mrs.,lnmanst.,Cam- 1 
bridgeport, Mass. I 

Nowell Fred D., 87 Park Row, New 
York CllT 1 

Noyet Clementine P. Mrs., Laikyette. 

Natter Johnson. East BoBton 



:ifs., Bristol, Busks 

A. lUIss, Bristol, 

ftboro', N.H. 
.ct„U. S. N., Mav- 

ise, 821 Dudley St., 



ts Joseph, Newburyport 

nenter AuDle M. bra., Eandolt^b, 

■ott Commodore E, G„ Charles- 

■ott Robert P., Cold Spring, Put- 
ra Co., N. r. 

-" Peter P., Gn- en wood Iron 
Co.jN.Y. 



Sutter CharleB W., Newlngton, N, H, 

Nutter Joshua M., Balh, Me. 
Nutter Nathaiklel, Greenland, H. H. 

O 

O'Brien M'Cbael, Lawrence. Mass. 

Uiltorne Daniel, Eolbrook, Mass. 

OdlorneElisa B.Mrs., 

Odiome Charles B., 

Odiorae Ltouard H., Boston Ulgh- 



anae Co., 

■d Raiid..ii 

lor U. S. A., ForiresB Munr< 

Parry Mrs., 

Parsons Samuel, No. Beverly. 



Farsons ^aihaolel P. Mrs., do. 
Parsons Daniel, Chatlealown. 
Parsons D. B., Boston. 

Parsons Wllllain',' " 

Partridge CliarlesC, 18 Boylston it 
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SONS AND DAUGHTEKS OF PORTSMOTJTH 



i. J. ReT., B°£i„ N. a. 

1, J. KeJ. S1ra„ Boston. Peteraon WilUam E. Mrs. 



■r William, Boston. 



r H., East SomerTilla, F^yaor 

■.y William, Chi. .. 
lok Henry .iirs., Cliar] 



- -, ilMbflth, 

r. Cbauncy and Sum- Seyerley William, i 



Paal J. Pletoher, "lifting 
A.Tremont, oor. West, Buatoo, h, PhtUips Gulnoy Mra., Gambri<tes. 
Jamalaa Plain, Pickering J. Howarfl, Boston. 

Paol SiBDttan .ilrs., Newlngton. Piekerine Charles B. " 

Paul VVUUim, 47tli Bt., Harlem, N. Y. Kokerlng John 1. Mrs., Newlnaton. 
Paul Wiaiam Mrs., " " Plckei'lBg Ephralm J., "^ 

a >f . UlS9. Jamaica Plain, Pickering Lydla His,, fireenland. 
Pickering Daniel H., Boston. 
Plokerlnc Isaac, " 

PickeiinsIaaaoMrs., " 
Kokering William L. New Yorft. 
Kckeringjamos F,, 108Tremont St,, 
Boston. 

!e Abljy S. Mra,,lJHiTencBMHas, 

. — M MaitioLather,I're9.1atNiiljuu- 

Peabody M. Ladd, Cambridge, Mass. al Bank, lirfayette, Ind. 

Feabody Caroline E., " ■' Pike EdwuHl L„ Cambridge. 

Peabody Halen T., " " Pike George " 

Peabody A, P, Rer.. Cambridge. Pike Annie R. C, Auttbn, N. H. 

Peabody A. P. Kev. nr*., " nke J. ff. G, Dr., Pavilion, Tromont 

Pearson Nathaniel, Portland, Me. St., Boston, 

Pearson Olirer G., i! Province, Bos- Pike J. Tliomton, 2d Comp. Office, 

ton WashJUEtou. 

Pearson Edmund, 17 Province, Bos- Plnkham Isaac, Ljnii. 

ton Pinkhnm Margaret Mrs., NewmniJiet, 

Pearson G, W., 109 Saratoga, East '" " 



t Robert, id Shepherd stiei 



Piper J. H., 



Piper J. H. Mrs,, " " 

Pelrcs Chss. W., SIl Vine, Phlladel- Plpei- William H., 131 & 1S3 Waaliing- 



Peiroe Clarence, 242 Washington, Bos- riper Moses H., 
t n. * PiuerJaineaM.. 

PelroeJohn, Xenl 
Pelroe Rutf " " 
Peli'oe Chai 



W. Spilngfield St., 
Brietoi* Penn. Piper BenJ. C„ Stale House, Boston. 



es Urs., Ameabnry, Mass, Pipet Chris,, laWnsIihigtonBt, 
!W Mrs., Dover, H. H. Piper Harriet Miss, SouSi Boat... 
oare J, L. Smitli, Dover, Pitman Thomas, Charlestown, 



CO Jas. L., oor. 11th ai 
illadalphla. 

oeRutiiS, Vira., Brist^., „. , 

lallow BerJ., Lowell, .Mass. Place Jas- E^Cohoes, N. "S 



Plaoe George h".. East Wnlpole, Mass. 
^*^f,■it. tiff, Ti -Mw, " 'ii <i 



PenhnUow 3. P., " 

Penhallow Thomas W., 7 &,-. „...„„ 

ave., B ston. Plumev Maiy, €1 

Penhallow Th OS. W, Mrs., 7 St. Jomea S"™™ *'''%.?' 

Penhallow Charies 1., 7 St. James av,, P'""' 

Boston, Bos„uu, 

Penhallow Pfilrce, 7 St, James ate., Follai'dMrB.,323W32dSt., New York. 

Boston. Pollard AnihBW Mrs., Sonth Boston. 

Penhallow Sasan, Philadelphia, Pa. "^'S'^'^''^' J*!"-. ^ * ^ India 

" *' FopeM.MrB.iCor.Waiih.aiidBowcloin 

Sts„ Boston. 
Porter George, E. R. R, Cat Shop, 
4:bi..u"ku>ii nenry, no. .„^'^^' *'^'„ 

Pennington George A do Porter Frank, Salem, Maas, 

Perkins Joseph O., Sudbury St., Bcs- Porter Fannie Mrs., Salem, Mass. 
ton Porter Isaao Mrs., Wenham, Maes. 

Perkins John Mrs,, Salem, \laaa, Portei' Geoi'gB N. Mrs,, 3 Lothrop St„ 

Perkins AlflBd,E.E.E. Car Shop, a». ^^^Sj'Jf'-W ■«, 

lem, Mais Porter Hsttie W. Mlsa, " •• 

Perkins Mary Mrs., GlouoBSter, MiiBB, p'f^T'S^' ™a '=, -p" 
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Foweta Wm. Mrs., MElflen. 
Powers Clara A. Mrs., Maiden, 
pray ■Wm. P., Ufl K, llSi St., PWla. 
Pray JMoea, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
Pray E. P. 3. Mrs w„„K,„„t™ n 
Pray WflUwn, Ea 
Pray Elma Mrs., i 



Remlcli Joseph jr., East BoBtun, 
Bamick Mary A.Mrs., New Tort City. 
Kemtck William, MeltoBe. 
Hfimick FrancsB Miss, Brooklyn, N.T. 
. Khodea Edward B. Mrs., 8unooot,K,H 
Rice Stephen Mrs,, San Franciseo. 

_ KloeCha8.B.,816Maaisonaye.,K.X. 

PresoottHenrvW.,40tiiW-9UiSt.Hew Elce Oliver P., " '• " 

v™ir , Bioe Win. A. Mrs. " " " 

KloB Edwin T. Mrs., " " 

Bloe Kldiard H., homteopathlo physl- 



Prteoote Henry W. Mra., 

Prescott Jamee, " 

Prescott Frank, " 

Preaoott OllTor " 

Prescott Wall«r " " " 

PreecDtt John, Grafton. 

PMMOtt Charles W., 242 Washington 

St., Boston. 
Preston Saraii Mrs., Nebraata Cilj, 



f, Newi 



E.I. 



Preston Wm, 3 



Eioe George ITy Lvnn, Mass. 

Bloe William F.,eBleni, Maes. 

KceGeorgei Boston. 

Bioharda Louisa S. Mrs., St. Loals.Mo. 

BIchardson Joseph P. Mrs., Newbury- 

K^ardson Nellie Mrs.. So. Boston, 
Richardson Mary Mrt., linoxiille, 



„ Smith Doolitlle & 

Smith, Boston. ±euu, 

preseoD Margaret Mrs., East Can ami . Blohter Fmlle Mrs, Dr. 

Priest M. I..,_phyBioJan, New Bedtord. Md. 



Baltimore, 



Prlesi Franklin, So. Soltoate, Mass. 
Priest John, Newlngton, N. H. 
Priest Mary Mia., Horili Cohossat, Mass 
Prcfn^ Sarah A. Mrs., East Boston. 
Ftyot Charles, Salem, Mass. 
Piyor Joseph, East Boston. 
Pryor Eoaooe, " 
Putnam F. C. Eev,, Bergen, N. T. 
Putiiam Uniinah Miss, Sewbm-ypor 
Putnam James B., piunter, Boston. 



Bamsdell 
Bajid Sn 



Samuel S., Claiemou' 



Eloker Jamea W., dry treasurer's of- 
(Ice, Boetoa. 

Bloker Thomas, Sonth Berwick, Me. 

miey Charles V., carpenter. Cause- 
way, cor. Friend, Boston, house Sa- 
lem St., Maplewood , Mass. 

BBey Sarah £. Mrs., Salem St., Maple- 

BIley Frank E., organ bii 11 dpr, Mason 
& Bamlln, Boeton, house Salem sr., 
Msplowood, Mass. 
, lUley Villa B. Miss, Salem street, Ma- 

SlewDod, Mass, 
idge John Mn., Elswotth Ave., 
CambrtdeeDOH. A.ass. 



ts Mary, Brooklyn, N.Y. 



it&aa auaeame a^ IW rremoDt, BO! 
Baud ChariesF. , sa Tiitts,Charieat< 
BandAnnlaL.,U4Deoaair,E. Bo 



Eobliison Horace E., rfra., Detroit, 

MIeh. 
Bobinson Era E. Mrs., EM 7th street. 



foHin, uiuuiesiown, mass. 
Band Qllraan, 09 B. BrooMlne, Boston. 
Band Moses jr., bate, &«. , 17B Wwihing- 

Rand'streetai, Cloremont, N. H. 
BSDdall Edward, Seabrook, N. H. 
Baudall Frank B., State St., Boston. 
Btndall Beuben S., police oWoer, ITi 

Chelsea street, CliBrieslown, Mass. 
Bea Samuel, Greaoenc place, Boaton. 
ReaAdemde, " " " 
BeaPlerpont, " " " 
ReaSar---' ' 



Eoblnson Abhy Mrs., Brr.oklyn, S, Y. 
Robinson AbbyMlB8,BostoHHiehlanda 
Bobinson Frank W„H)WoodJand ter- 
' "adelphia. 



Bob nson Catlierls 

street, Boston, 
Bobinson Helen Mies, 82 Canal street, 

Boston, 
Bobliison A., Stnthain , N. H. 
Bob! neon. Walter, Boston. 
Rollins John P. Mrs,, Cedar Rapids, 



igCba: 



■vf , Ber,, Mllfbrd, Mass. street. 



Reding H, Warren, Ceatrelia, i^anei 
Reding J. Warren, Harprhill, N. H. 
Reding M. A, Miss, Millford, Mass, 
Reding Sylvester, " " 

Bead John S,, Pawtneket, R, I. 
Reed John S. Miw. ■' " 

RemlckAlbert,TfffanyaCo.,N.York. 



Manning, 97 Commerolal 

Rollins 'r.B, Mrs., Corning, N. T. 
_ ... - . ... „ ]fS^,„,H^H; 

Bose Horace C., Boston. 
Rose Horace C. Mrs., Boston, 
Bothwell Josephine E, Mrs., Dover, 
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SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF POETSMOUTH 



^3 F., Cryetfll Spring, St 



Howe Enoch P., Crystal Spring, San 

Mateo Co., Col. 
Rowe Fred A,, Crvstol Spring, San 

HateoCo.,CBl. 
RoweSVederio Mrs., Crystal Spring, 

San Males Co., Cai: 
Rnwe Jennie Mias, Cryatal Spring, 

BsnMaleoCo., Cat. 
Eowa Wil lam P., Ciystal Spring, San 



awtelle David Mrs., 421JPine Stieet, 
San Franciaeo, Cal. 
Sawyer Mary E, Mrs., Lake Villi^, 

Scott Fnuili,4Sa. CommeroB street, 

Mobile, Ala. 
Scott WlnflBld, Deerfiaia Parade, B. 

Scott W. Elaworth, " " N. H. 

Scolt Daniel, P. StrnlilRJli, N. H. 
SuoU Daniul W., DaerJield Parade, 

N. H. 
Scott Frances A. Ulss, DeerSeld Pa- 

Deerflelcl Peiiide, 



l^OJDDrUISIJpori, 

Bnndlett tranfc P., — . , --. 

Bondlett N. A. Mis-, all BroadwaT, 
. Cambridgepart, lUass. 
RnndlettT. M, Mrs., 21T Broadway, 

Cambridgeport, .Tvlaas. 
RoBsell B«nlaniiii V., Charles street, 

Lowell, Mass. 
Russell Charles, Charles street, Low- 

Rns^ell Qranville Mrs,, 6 Hollis place, 

., Kewbnryport, 






BymesWBshingCun,NewlDgCoii,N. H. 
Byrnes Clirislopher E., machinery 

Gharleetown, h, Somervllle, Mass. 
Byntes Christopher E. Mrs., Samei 



ScribnorAnna Mrs., Raymond, K. H. 
SeirairdsHenry H.,ChelaBa, Mass. 
Sewnrds Heniy H., jr., " " 

Sawaida Cbailes W., " " 

Sowards Horace E., " / 

Seed John T.,227 Centtulst., Lowell, 

Seed John T. Mrs,, 22T Central sO'eet, 
LoweU, Kass. 

Seavey laette Mrs., Bangor, Me. 
Seavey Anna Miss, Exet«r, N. H. 
Seavey Augusta Miss, " " 

Searcy Kate Miss, " " 

SeaveyAndiew J,,Dover, N. H. 
Seul^ James, Tuft's College, Med-' 

ford, Mass. 
Senter William, Portland, Me. 
Seuter Emma Mrs. Portland, He. 
Senter J. H. Cambridge, Mass, 



Village, 
I. Ules, 29Bue Do 



Snflord Sainh, 3 Lilly, So. Boston. 

Bafford Samuel, " " " 

Salter Charlis H. Mrs., Greenland, 

Salter Charles H., China, Me. t 

Salter Jam» H. Mr. & Mrs., ID Fla»- 

apple, Broolilyn, N. T. 
Salter George, Newlngtcs. 
Baiter Wm. F., New York. 
Siralnm Daniel, 
Sauborn John D., Lynn Mass. 
Sanborn John D. - ra., Lyan, Mass. 
Sanborn Lewis D., Doier, N. H, 



Sanborn G«orge B. Mrs., Ocphui Asy- 

Inm, HMMoid, Conn. 
Sanders Susan Mis., Bra 18, Dover, 

N.H. 
Sanf ord Samuel, Boston, 
Sanger George P. Mi's., 472 Broadway, 

Camlwldge, Mass. 
S^ger Jobn Vi., 472 Broadway, Cam- 

Baoger Vllllara, 112 Broadway, Cam- 
laaga, Mass. 

Saiuger George, 473 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Sargent Joseph 0., BiH-re, Mass. 

Satterthwaite Anna Sheafe Mrs., New 
Torkolty. 

Sanl John W., Concord, N, H. 



Shackfoid Charles C. Rev., lUiaca, N. 

Y. 
Bhacklej Fred A., Allaghanyville. 

R. R. Co., West Peiin. Juno., Pa. 
Shouoon Robert, Boston. 
Shannon Charles H., OB Bridge, Salem, 

Shannon George D., Eittery. 
Shannon Mi's, Geo. D. " 
Shflnuon Prank P., " 

Sliannon Geo. H., " 

Shannon Nellie, " 

Shannon Nettie, " 

Sliapley Fred A., Bl BUk av., Pittsburg, 

Shaplelgh Augustns W., St. Louis, Mo. 
"'—■'-'-'- "-Tshall S,, importer, 825 
Philadslplila, Pa. 



h Marshall S 
stunt St., Phila< 
e Albert A., Bi 



Sheafe ClaraMra., 509 Sib St., S. Boston 
Sheafe John H., Baring Bros., Rome, 

Sbeaft" Marsh TV., JanesriUe, Wias. 
Sheafe M. L. ft rs,, Boston. 



Shcha- 



>uGco.M.: 



Biddi 



Mi-3.,feal( 
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ShepherdRloI, MedfoiH, Mass. Stooy M. P., 10 WoodUrd 1 

Sherburne B. Frank, TaHutou, Mais. I'iiiladelphfa. Pa. 

Sherburuo Wnrah E., Tuiuilou, Mass. Stacy E, P., di 

8hetlinmeWm.A-,pidiiter, Tauuton =• — -"-^ t.,. 



Bhilltilier ClmrleB „, .--,--. . 

Cal, St., Indian BLi»>.'', ><i-. 

Sliorea Sally Miss, Boston. Stoieos CharleB Mrs,, Concord, N. H. 

eiiores Poster, 164 22dst„CLfoi^WjI'l. StovensC. BeJlP, Maiden, Mass, 

Bhoiey Jiillft Mrs,, Hoo^o Rills, N. Y. Stftens Loulea E. Mrs. Maiden, Mass. 

Shute ■ lohael, Tiast Boatoii, Stlokney Margaret Mrs.,Plilla., Fa. 

BhQlaJajnes, Chailestown.MniB. StlEkney Joseph H., 226 Cambridge 

Bides Thomas A., BaaUi Qcovelaud, etrrat, Boston. 

Maas. Stickney Lewis H., Hi Cambridge st., 

Sides Qeorgs, Joan Fermmdex. > Bocton. 

eimea 'WilEniu, Jr., lOCent'l stBoston. Stoeker Wm., Kewburg, N. T. 

ShneaJamea, " " " Stmtcr Allied A., Newton, Mass. 

SImesjI. F. jSJIss, Chmleston.S.C. Stocking John W. Mrs., Snllivan si, 

gimea M. ti. Miss, Stnittmiu, N. Hi Cbarlestown, Mass. 

Slmea John F., ■' " StnoSlngMark B.,51ew YorR Citj- 

Bimea JoBapIi,SonUiFlTmoutli,MBB3. Stokell 6eo.L.,7Kl Harrison avenae, 

Simea Joseph S., Boston, Boston. 

SlmiDDas JoLn U., Jamulca Plalna. Slokell Geo. I.., jr„ do. 

Simmons John O. Mrs., " " " Siokell Wallaces., do. 

Simpson IJszie Mrs., Boston. Stoodley Benjamin, WoMeeter, Mass. 



Story Lucy A., Keir Yorlt City. 
Story Albert, Maneheatcr, N. H. 
Stoweil Sarah A. Mrs., ILeroy, N. Y. 



flise yoorge, iteW Zealand. 

Slack Sarah A. Mrs., Decatur street, Sturterant Lizzie M.. ., 

East Boston.- Sullivan Annie M. Mrs., laii Oxlbi* 

Slater Hayden H., Ameebury, Mass. St., Portland, Me. 

Smart Fred, Chelsea, " Slan«oodJas,lt.,13Doaiiei't.,BBflton. 

Smart Annie lUlss.Hiehlandville. Ms. Staver» John'W.,Buehnlck&Stavers, 

Smart Theodore, San Vranciaco, Cat. Chlcaso, 11). 

Smith Jas. O. Mrs., Mill Centre, Wli. Staters John \V. Mr?., do. 

Smith Sarah, Dover, N. H. Stewart Lewis Mr?., Vallejo, Cal. 

Smltli Wm. B. Mrs., Dover, S. K, Stevens Kara A. jr., agC.Borstow Stove 

""—'"■"— ■" " " Co.. Maiden, Mass, (see advt. indde 



Dk cover), 
ens Fred B. 



Smith James O., Mill Centiv, '\Vis. 

Smith Leonard Mrs., Dover, N. H. ., 

Bmltta UaJiaZ. Mrs., Salem, Mass. SEevenson Jas. Mrs.,1. 

Smith Ueorge Mrs., " " Blickuey Horace W,, South Boslon. 

Smith Emma Miss, Lynn, " stiles Frank J., c. Maude St Clement 
Smith G. W. F., Newiugton, N. H, streels, Maiden, Mass. 

Smith G. W.F. Mrs., Bewington.N.H. Stiles Storer E., Soath Berwici;, Me. 

Smith Thomas L. Dr„ Dover, N. H. Stoddard E. M. Mrs., box 78, Ports- 
Bmlch Geo. W., F. B. It. Car Shop, moulb, Va. 

Balem,MaH5. Stone Henry L. Mrs,, Bdinboro' St., 
SoiiierbyJ. C, "iSi Shawmut avenne, Boston. 

Boston. Strong Mary F. Mm., 32 Canal street, 
Somerby J. G. Mrs., 782 Slianmnt av- Boston. 

enne, Boston. Sughme Jnlla Miss, Boston. 

Somerby GeorKH K., 782 Sbawmut av- Swasey Bnrah A. Mrs,, Chariestonn, 

enne.^Boston. Mahs. 

Somerby Frank, 71 Ship st, Provl- Soeetlove Eliza Mrs., 62 'Webster et,. 

denoe, B.L li^t Boston. 

Somerby Jobn, !d, Salem, Mass. 

Somerby John 2d Mrs,," " 'Jf 

Sparhawk David H., Boston. Tabb Elisa Mrs., Dover, N, K. 

Spinney F. Thornton, Charlestown, Talbot Beiijamhi Mrs., Tremoot St., 

Spinney JosephF. Mrs., M72Tremont Taplej ciera A. Mrs., Dovec,N.H. 

St., Boston, Ta^gard Solicit A. Mm., Ashland, 
Spear Henry F. Mrs., Boston. Mas. 

Spinney BlliaA. Mrs. ,Kayniond,N.H. Tarlton Williani B., 8t Bremen St., 
Spinney Charles L., 5 Hamiiton St., East Boston, 

Boston. Tarlton Frank D., clerk Boston ft Al- 
Splnney K. Morrison, South Boston, brniy Milk Depot, "tFest Oraiige St., 

Spinney G. Chesley, " " Boston, h. 2 l-oplai' Place. 

Springer Lyman, Floo, iPeru. Tarlton Hei-mon A., M Iddletowi; , Conn 

BiaoyLnojP,MiBa,Greenland,N,H, Tarilon Hemion A.Mis., " " 

Stacy Augusta Mrs., VUiiBdelp1iia,Fa. Taritoii Stephen, Leieestei, Ma^h. 

StaoyM.P.Mr8.,10Wood1anatenace, Tarlton Stephen Mrs., " 

W. PliSladclplila, Fa. Tarlton Albert F., " 
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